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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


“ The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 

The withered leaves lie dead 
They rustle to the eddying gust, 
And to the rabbit’s tread.” 


Tue proverbial dreariness of November seems | 


to have been too well established, to admit of 
denial by the most strenuous advocate for the 
supremacy of the present over the past. From 
the opening of the year, each succeeding month 
has asserted its peculiar claims to our regard, 
and endeavoured to compensate, by some newer 
grace, or richer promise, for the missing charm 
of bloom or freshness that marked its predeces- 
sor; but so little is there in the sereness of No- 
vember to entitle it to our preference, that, sin- 
gularly misanthropic, or singularly blessed with 
sunshine of the heart, must that mortal be con- 
sidered, who will deliberately term this month, 
par excellence, the favourite of the year. Yet such 
an eccentric may exist, and give withal very plau- 
sible reasons for a choice contrary as this. 

In truth, the ordinary gloomy aspect of Novem- 
ber is relieved by a brief spell of beautiful 
blandness, that contrasts with and almost atones 
for the incontrovertible disagreeableness of its 
darker days. The Indian summer is the one 
redeeming feature of the month : 


“That soft autumnal time, 
That sheds, upon the naked scene, 
Charms only known in this, our northern clime, 
Bright seasons, far between.” 


This period of “the year’s last loveliest smile,” 
is, as its name denotes, peculiar to America. 
Though some of the later English authors have 
mentioned it as occurring in the British Isles, its 
VOL. IX. 25 





* Mild airs, and tempered light upon the lea.” 
its “ sunny noons,” 


“Soft, golden, noiseless as the dead of night ; 
And hues that in the flushed horizon shine 
At eve and early light,” 


were unrecognised, or uncommemorated by them, 


until made familiar by travellers’ descriptions of 


our autumns, or by the poetry of our native bards. 
It is at this time that the dreariness of November 
is spiritualized into melancholy: 


“ And now, when comes the calm, mild day, 

As still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill; 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
Whose fragrance late he bere, 

And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more.” 


It is indeed “the death of the flowers” that 
affects us more at this season than aught else in 
the changes of nature; as the want of them 
mostly tends to give sadness to our ramblings. 
It seems strange to wander on and on, yet find 
no blossoms brightening up our way; strange 
that the soft air should not be freighted with 
their perfume ; strange that the smiles of summer 
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should be shed over scenes clothed only with the 
sombre hues of winter; strange that among the 
dead leaves, that strew the forest walk and rus- 
tle neath our tread, our curious glance may not 
discover a peeping bud or plant of living green, 
to rejoice with us in the return of these “calm, 
mild” sunny days. But sometimes, while we 
pensively dwell on the remembrance, that 


“ They all are in their graves; 

The gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, 
With the fair and good of ours,” 


a happy change comes o’er the spirit of the 
dream, if, by lucky chance, we meet with—as 
we may meet even in November— 


“ A lonely aster trembling by a brook, 
At the quiet noon-tide’s hour.” 


Such a pleasant surprise gives the reverse of the 
medal, and for the time obliterates the epithet 
of “dreary.” Writing of this month, Leigh 
Hunt remarks, that “ November, with its loss of 
verdure, its frequent rains, the fall of the leaf, 
and the visible approach of winter, is undoubt- 
edly a gloomy month to the gloomy; but to 
others, it brings but a pensiveness, a feeling very 
far from being destitute of pleasure; and if the 
healthiest and most imaginative of us may feel 
their spirits pulled down by reflections connected 
with earth, its mortalities, and its mistakes, we 
should but strengthen ourselves the more to 
make strong and sweet music with the change- 
ful but harmonious movements of nature.” 

Another English writer, attempting to console 
himself and others for the cheerlessness attend- 
ing the first cold days, says: “ Light but the fire, 
and bring the winter in at once; and what, after 
all, are twenty summers (when they are gone), to 
one winter, with its indoor sunshine of a sea- 
coal fire ?” 

There are not, however, only imaginative 
causes to make the comforts of winter less eager- 
ly welcomed than the enjoyments of summer; 
for it is 


“ The season when the humble want, 
And feel the misery of their slender scant :” 


and, while countless thousands of human hearts 
are oppressed with the apprehension of being 
unable to provide against its inclemencies, and 
already, in anticipation, struggle with bitter pri- 
vations, the coming of winter must be accom- 
panied with more of dread than of delight. 
Nor do the poor alone acknowledge this influ- 
ence; the reflective and benevolent, whatever 
their condition may be, cannot escape from it; 
if not for themselves, they must through their 
sympathies suffer with and for others ; and would 
not, if they could, dissolve that indivisible bond, 
that, in spite of conventionalities, unites together 
all classes of the race of man. 

When the spirit of love shall so pervade the 
institutions of society as to insure a certainty of 
clothes, and food, and shelter, alike for the strong 
and weak, the young and old, free from the 
heavy obligation imposed by “the charity that 
humbleth,” then may the gaieties, the joyous 
sports, and quiet gladness of the wintry season 
be dwelt on with more of pleasure; for the pic- 





ture will not be shadowed by the gloomy images 
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of desolation and destitution, that now claim as 
prominent a place in the portraiture of its many 
changing scenes. 

November was formerly counted the ninth 
month, and had its position changed to the ele- 
venth by January and February being placed at 
the beginning of the year. Its original term of 
thirty days remained unaltered. 

The Saxons very reasonably named it * wind 
month,” from the wintry blasts that marked its 
duration. They also called it “ blot month,” from 
“blotan,” to slay, in reference to the cattle-killing 
process carried on at that time,—not only in pre- 
paration for the coming winter festivities, but, 
according to some authorities, in sacrifice to their 
deities. 

Spenser has depicted November as being in 
very comfortable condition, owing to his homely 
but healthy occupation : 


“ Next was November; he full-grown and fat, 
As fed with lard, and that right well might 
seem ; 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 
That yet his brows with sweat did reek and 
steam,— 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem ; 
In planting eke he took no small delight, 
Whereon he rode, not easy was to deem, 
For it a dreadful centaur was in sight, 
The seed of Saturn and fair Nais, ‘ Chiron’ 
hight.” 


November, being a sporting month, was con- 
sidered by the ancients as under the tutelage of 
Diana. It is to be presumed that the goddess 
would searcely have given the sanction of her 
protection to the particular sport depicted in the 
engraving for the month. It is, however, the 
representation of an old English custom, that is 
still annually observed in some parts of the 
country, the day six weeks before Christmas. 

It originated in the time of King John. One 
of his barons, the Earl Warren, having acciden- 
tally witnessed a bull chase, by butchers’ boys 
and dogs, was so delighted with the fun that he 
made a perpetual grant of certain meadows to 
the butchers of the town, for the use of their 
cattle, on condition that they yearly furnished a 
similar amusement to the townspeople. So ever 
after, on the recurrence of the day, one of these 
poor animals is pursued from morning till night- 
fall, and then, as a grand termination, conquered 
and slaughtered. 

The one Saint day in November that claims 
our interest is the 22d, dedicated to St. Cecilia, 
the great patroness of church music. 


“ Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame, 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown be- 
fore. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down.” 


The legend sayeth, that Cecilia was married to 
a certain Valerian, whom she converted to the 
Christian faith, and with him afterwards was 
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martyred ; that on the particular occasion alluded 
to in the last line of Dryden’s ode, Valerian, al- 
lured by the sounds of entrancing harmony in 
his wife's apartment, entered, and discovered a 
beautiful youth playing on the organ ; that Cecilia 
represented him to be an angel visitant; and 


that, from this time, she was gifted to receive | 


and hold communion with such celestial guests. 
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| Concerts used to be fashionable in England on 

St. Cecilia’s day, and odes in her honour have 
been written by Pope, Addison, and other British 
poets. 

The St. Cecilian Society, inattiated.s at London 
in 1785, still continues to hold its weekly meet- 
ings, and has semi-monthly public performances 
| principally of sacred music. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Joun Sarrarn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





LXIX. 
THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 


No paintings make so deep and so universal 
impression as those whose subjects are drawn 
from the Scriptures; and the more minutely true 
is the pencil to copy the original, the more is the 
picture admired. Paintings of battles, of heroes, 
and of kings, will have but a temporary interest; 
but pictures of the returning Prodigal, of Paul in 
chains, of Stephen in the hour of martyrdom, of 
the miracles of Christ, or of the beautiful imagery 
of his teaching, will never lose their interest. 
The heart ever responds to the appeal. The 
reason is, that these are so true to nature. They 
are not pictures of kings or of men on the heights 
of earth’s greatness, but of human nature in the 
ordinary walks of life. They touch the chords 
of the best feelings of the heart, and the impres- 
sion is deep, the sympathy pleasant. 

The hand that could skilfully paint the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, representing on can- 
vass what Christ hath so wonderfully described, 
would be immortalized. No time or change 
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among men would diminish the value of that 
painting, so long as its material parts remained 
unaltered. In that one picture would be embo- 
died, not merely the forms and the countenances 
of men, but great lessons, such as the goodness 
of God, lending us ten thousand talents; the 
helplessness of men having nothing to pay; the 
mercy of God, freely offered to forgive all the 
debt ; the ingratitude and hardness of the human 
heart, which cannot forgive men, taking them by 
the throat and demanding full satisfaction; and 
the justice of God, who will cause the unmerci- 
ful and unforgiving to reap what they sow. 
What a system of practical theology in a single 
parable ! 

Those who heard this teaching were probably 
more astonished than benefited. It seemed tame 
to those who waited and longed for a warrior- 
saviour, who would cut his way to dominion and 
glory, to have meekness thus exalted. But the 
teaching, though disregarded by them, is not lost 
upon the world. The barren mountain may let 
the showers run off, and be unrefreshed by the 
rain, but the humble valley will receive and re- 
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tain the blessing. In every generation will there 
be many who will here learn a great lesson. 

The heroism of the Bible consists in subduing 
our own passions, and schooling our own spirits 
to be humble. Let this one parable be impressed 
on the human heart, and what a change! The 
lion would indeed eat straw like the ox, and 
families, neighbourhoods, and nations would not 
need to resort to lawsuits, to the sword, and to 
vengeance. All the teachings of Christ tend to 
promote peace, love, forgiveness, and mercy 
among men, and the spirit of the eternal Father 
is that which breathes through all his words. 


LXX. 
GIVING ALMS IN SECRET. 
BY MRS. E, F. ELLET. 


I, 


In every dwelling on this stricken earth 
Abides a suffering soul ; 

On all the winds that circle us, goes forth 
The cry of human dole ; 

“ Ye have the poor always,” the Lord hath said, 
And those to whom was given 

Much, that there might be much required, He 

bade 
His almoners be—the stewards of high Heaven! 


II. 


But let Heaven’s work in secrecy be done, 
And with a willing hand, 

As drops the silent dew, as shines the sun, 
As lovely flowers expand! 


Unseen, unmarked, the influences combine 
That brighten Nature’s face ; 

Oh build thou like the Architect Divine, 

And let not pride the deep foundation place ! 


III. 


If thou art rich, give of thy plenteous store ; 
If poor, thy mite bestow ; 
But on thy deeds of mercy shut the door, 
That none the good may know, 
Save Him who tenderly on us looks down, 
And hears the mourner’s sigh, 
And with the sunshine of His smile doth crown 
The flower of heavenly root—sweet Charity ! 


IV. 


The canopy of earthly pomp shuts out 
That ray of heavenly love; 
Soundeth the multitude’s s applauding shout 
The “ still small voice” above : 
Doth the world hail with praise thy honoured 
name ? 
Tremble! thy work is marred ; 
Thou that hast, seeking, won the meed of fame, 
And in that glory gained thy sole reward ! 


v. 


But thou, whom men heed not, or heed to scorn, 
Friend of the poor and lone, 

Thy humble task still wrought, thy burden borne 
With patience all unknown ; 

Thy Father sees in secret; plaint nor prayer 
Hath passed his pity by: 





And all the self-denials thou didst bear, 
| Are in a jewelled crown laid up for thee on high. 
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VI. 

O Sun! without thy life-bestowing beam 
Love’s bud grows cold and dies; 

O Fount! if checked from Thee, the living stream, 
The land a desert lies! 

Let but thy presence on our spirits shine, 
Its image will appear 

As in the faithful glass an image clear, 

And answer to that look of charity divine! 


_— 


LXXL. 
CHRIST TEACHING THE TEMPTING PHARISEES, 


Tue flash of lightning which threatens to 
crush the building, often reveals the strong foun- 
dations on which it stands; or if it strike a rock, 
it leaves but a feeble scar. The Pharisees hoped 
either to obtain the mastery over the Redeemer, 
or, if that was not possible, to hur] a deadly jave- 
lin at the marriage institution. It was over- 
ruled, not only to show us the infinite superiority 
of Christ over all other men, but to carry all fu- 
ture ages back to first principles in the govern- 
ment of God, and in the institutions of his ap- 
pointment. Probably no teacher ever had so 
good an opportunity to broach new theories, to 
be original, to remodel society, to commence a 
sudden revolution, as did Jesus Christ. And yet 
he constantly carries us back to the great princi- 
ples which Infinite Wisdom laid down before the 
creation of the world; and instead of casting 
them aside, seeks only to remove the rubbish 
which generations have thrown upon them. 

The family relation is necessary to the well- 
being of earth. The institution is as old as the 
world, wise—for it is God’s wisdom—simple in its 
plan, beautiful in its operation and results. Men, 
with the pen, with new theories, and with legis- 
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lation, have tried to mend it. They have de- 
clared marriage a mere civil contract, and divorce 
a thing to be regulated by human legislation. 
But the experience of the world, as well as the 
precepts of the Bible, shows that just so far as 
there is any departure from God's appointment, 
there is misery and woe. 

Character, peace and happiness, everything 
earthly, hangs on the marriage relation. In the 
quiet happy home, the boy is guided, restrained, 
and prepared for life——his character grows out 
of this institution. And when he leaves this 
home, its influence is still felt, and he begins to 
look forward to the time when he may have a 
home of his own; and this proves a strong incen- 
tive to determined and resolute striving to earn 
a good character. The golden chains have cast 
their power over him, and he is restrained even 
by their shadows, long before they bind him. 
And how clearly does Christ define and guard 
this institution, by leading us back to its first 
appointment. It is a temple of mercy which the 
Divine hand hath reared, and human hands can- 
not remove or displace a stone in the beautiful 
pile. It is placed above alteration by human 
decrees and laws. Its obligations cannot be im- 
paired by man’s wishes, nor can its original de- 
sign be destroyed by the hardness of our hearts. 
God hath made it to stand out in a light clear 
and constant. The fire on the altar burns not 
with a purer or more abiding flame. 

How wisely and beautifully hath the Creator 
decreed, that the heart which tries to tempt the 
Redeemer is baffled in its wicked schemes, and 
that He makes it the occasion of imparting in- 
struction, and unfolding principles which, lying 
at the foundation of human happiness, must in- 
fluence men more and more as his kingdom ad- 
vances, even to the end of time. 
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The institutions of God, as he framed them, 
commend themselves to the instincts of our na- 
ture, to the experience of the world, and to the 
decisions of reason. And the world will ever 
return to them, to enjoy their pure light, though 
occasionally they may be forgotten and disre- 
garded. The sailor may endeavour to steer his 
vessel by watching the stars that change and 
constantly move, but he will be bewildered and 
lost, till he turn to the north star, fixed in the 
heavens, ever guiding and directing by its con- 
stant, steady light. 


LXXIl. 


CHRIST COMFORTETH HIS DISCIPLES WITH THE 
HOPE OF HEAVEN. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


A MOTHER, who her first-born babe is soothing, 
A wife, who to her care-worn husband tells 
Of hope and joy, his wrinkled brow soft smooth- 

ing, 
A faithful friend, when uttering fond farewells, 
Speak words most tender, sweet,—but who e’er 
spoke 
Words that were sweet as those when Christ the 
silence broke ? 


Oh! to have been among the blest eleven ; 
Oh; to have heard the tones of that dear voice, 
Comforting them with promises of heaven, 
Bidding their restless, tempted hearts rejoice! 
Oh; to have seen his looks, divinely grave, 
When counsels, prayers, reproofs, for the last 
time he gave! 


“ Let not your heart be troubled,” said the Saviour ; 
“Sad though ye be at my approaching doom, 
Yet be not ruffled; with a calm behaviour 
Possess your souls in patience, not in gloom ; 
Ye are my own, my chosen friends, and true, 
And when ye see me not, I shall be still with 
you. 

















“ Believe in me,—in God ye are believers— 
Say not among yourselves when I am gone, 
‘He tarrieth late! we ne'er shall be receivers 
Of joys long promised, hopes now grown for- 
lorn,’ 
‘Tis to prepare a place for you I go; 
Think you I would have told you, if it were not so? 


“Within my Father’s house is many a mansion, 
And in my right shall all my followers be 

Welcomed with love's divine and full expansion, 
To share the bright inheritance with me. 

"Tis to prepare a place for you therein, 

I leave you for a while in this sad world of sin. 


“No sin shall reach you there, nor any sadness ; 
Thy doubts, O Thomas, shall be all at rest ; 
Peter shall spend his ardent strength with glad- 

ness, 
Nor find presumption swell within his breast; 
And thou, my steadfast and beloved John, 
Shall lean upon me still, and still with joy love on. 


“ What now ye know not, ye shall know in heaven; 
All vexing mysteries shall be made clear, 
And that shall seem a blessing kindly given, 
Which brought the bitter sigh and blinding tear; 
Trials for which you rashly blamed weak man, 
Ye'll recognise at once as part of God’s great plan. 


“ Let not your hearts be troubled, then, but rather 
Look forward with triumphant love and faith, 
To that sweet time when I shall surely gather 
My friends and servants by the hand of death ; 
That where I am, there ye may be at last, 
When all your work is done, and all your perils 
past. 


“ Until that time is come, my peace I give you; 
(Not as the false and formal world bestows;) 
"Tis better far than joy; it will relieve you 
In all your journeys’ weariness and woes: 
Its mild, sustaining power will never cease ; 
Therefore; my last best gift, my parting word, 
is—Peace !” 











LXXILI. 
THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT CAST OUT. 


Tuat there is a race of beings high in natural 
endowments, subtle, malicious, and wicked, who 


have more or less power over men, the Scriptures | 


abundantly affirm, and the varied forms of wick- 
edness tend to corroborate. Just what that influ- 
ence is, how it is exerted, we do not know. Of 
the fact we are informed, and we are directed to 
be guarded against them by armour that is divine. 
At the time when Christ was on earth, for rea- 
sons most wise, undoubtedly, these spirits were 
permitted to afflict the bodies of men, as well as 
their minds and hearts; and thus, in a way that 
it could not otherwise have been, the power of 
the Redeemer was made manifest to the eye. 

He was master of all that could touch huma- 
nity. What is comprehended under the peculiar 
phrase “ unclean spirit,” we cannot tell. But the 
very thought of having a man so under the power 
of demons that his ravings would all take the 
form and expression of impurity is terrible. To 
call that man father or child, husband or brother, 
would be horrible indeed. There is no epithet 
ever applied even to a devil so full of horrid 
meaning as the term “unclean.” We cannot, 
probably, even by the imagination, form a con- 
ception of the fearful calamity to which humanity 
was thus subjugated. What a contrast in the 
man before and after the hand of Christ hath 
been laid upon him! His soul is a temple 
wherein is pollution, and blood, and every abo- 
mination ;—its music is too awful for the ear, and 
all its walls are hung with images of unclean- 
ness. In a moment Christ speaks, and it is all 
purified. Gold and precious stones adorn it, and 
cherubim and even the Shekinah now fill the 
temple, and its music seems an echo of the hea- 
venly song! No wonder the multitude were 
amazed at this power, and felt that He who could 
command such spirits, must indeed be great. 

To what extent these same unclean spirits now 
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| walk up and down the earth, or how far they 
| are unchained, and permitted to tempt men now, 
| we cannot say; but of all the curses ever sent 
| upon a human being, in this life, few can be 
heavier than to have the imagination polluted, 
and the heart ever filled with impure and sinful 
thoughts. Religion must exert her utmost power 
ere this enemy is dislodged, and the habitation 
| he occupied is purified. But we rejoice to know 
that there is no cavern so deep that the beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness cannot enter it, so dark 
that they cannot enlighten it, so polluted that 
they cannot purify it. Men have hung up skulls 
| in their chambers, that, by constantly looking at 
them, they might be restrained from wickedness, 
'and that the fear of death might make them 
afraid to sin; but the unclean spirit is not thus 
cast out. Nothing but the full reception of the 
gospel of Christ can do it. And thatcan! Oh 
10w should we bless God for this unspeakable 
merey! And if the pure in heart only shall see 
God, how earnestly should we apply to this phy- 
sician for help! “The devil came out of him 
and hurt him not,” at Christ’s word. Master oi 
the eternal world, he openeth and no man shut- 
teth, and shutteth and no man openeth. Men 
disarm and conquer by the rushing of the war- 
horse, the rustling of the spear, and the piercing 
notes of the trumpet; but Christ conquers by a 
word. He speaks, and it is done. His voice 
hushes the storm and ragings of even fallen 
spirits. 





LXXIV. 
THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


BY JAMES T. JANVIER, ESQ. 





Lo! in yon gloomy hall 
A motley rabble sternly wield the sway: 
Falsehood and malice boast their well-won day ; 
Envy and hate appal. 
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See the fierce Roman lean 

Upon the spear, for human gore athirst ; 

The dark malevolence by slaughter nursed 
Depicted on his mien. 


The stalwart ruffian smiles! 
Think you he smiled so when the Galileans 
Mingled their death-shrieks with the swelling 
pveans 
Over their funeral piles ? 


There, when their altar fires 
Smouldered beneath the gush of their own blood, | | 
Think you he joyed not, to behold the flood 
: Sweeping around those pyres? 


| 
| 
| 


Yonder a mingled group 
Of outcast Jews, and strangers from afar, 
And priestly forms, show well how sin can mar, 
| ( And holy heads may stoop. 


, 4 What part hath Abraham’s race,— 
Still more the consecrated Priests of God,— 
In this ill-omened and accursed place, 


| With these foul sons of blood ? 
Ah! ‘tis a gala day: | 


The minions of the sword have rarest sport, 
Holding high revel at a mimic court 
Radiant with mock display. 
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There stands among them One 
Arrayed in tattered robes, whose gaudy fold 


| Of fading purple decked with tarnished gold, 


They look with laughter on. 


And see his hand display, 
For royal sceptre, that poor paltry reed. 


Too weak to lean on in an hour of need. 


His faltering step to stay. 


His face is human, yet 
| Not human—like the aspects that surround ; 
here is a majesty that has no bound, 
Where love and power have met. 


That lip, how pure, how meek ! 
That eye, how dove-like! Strangely, even now 
A gleam of glory rests upon the brow, 
Flushing that pallid cheek. 


But, mark those wondrous eyes, 
Mild with compassion, yet in this dark hour, 
Flashing anon the hidings of that power, 

Which sways the upper skies. 


He lifts his sceptred hand, 


| The hosts invisible of heaven retire, 


Sheathing in sorrow all their swords of fire. 
Loud laugh the ruffian band. 
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“Ha! See the monarch frown, 
And shake his sceptre, while he sternly nods, 
Not like a king of beggars, but of gods: 
That head deserves a crown! 


“ Here, take this pliant brier ; 

Tis meet a coronet his brow adorn; 

Weave it around with many a keen-tipped thorn, 
Whose poison scathes like fire.” 


Alas! Upon thy head, 
Thou dear Redeemer! they have rudely placed 
That diadem, whose circling touch is traced 
With drops of living red! 


And now they bow the knee, 
Mocking with bitter taunts thine utter woe; 
Striking upon that thorn-wreath many a blow 
Replete with agony. 


Can the “ joy set before Thee” 
Suppress the anguish of thy human heart, 
And nerve Thee to forget this shame and smart, 
For thy bright crown of glory ? 


Oh, triumph of Thy grace! 
The tongue that mocks Thee here might wail in 
hell, 
Yet, through this blood its song of praise may 
swell, 
Ever before thy face. 


In us, whose ruthless tread 
Long spurned the current of thy heart, unmoved, 
How much Thou hast endured, forgiven, loved, 
Since those dear drops were shed! 


Oh, may our eyes behold Thee, 
Once and for evermore enthroned on high, 
Where the full splendour of thy native sky 

Shall gloriously enfold Thee ! 


In that fair world of light, 
May, for this crown of infamy and shame, 
The bright insignia of thine endless reign 
Beam ever on our sight! 


MRS. KIRKHAM’S BOARDER. 
BY FAN FEATHERBIE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Boy, you will break my heart.” 

“ Mother, you would break not only my heart 
but my spirit also, yet if I can help it, you shall 
do neither.” 

“No impertinence, Edward! Again I com- 
mand you to take this note to your teacher ;” and 
as Mrs. Kirkham spoke, she bent down, and with 
flashing eye and knitted brow looked hard in her 
son’s face. 

Edward Kirkham did not reply, and for a few 
moments both were silent. The little porch 
upon which mother and son stood was shaded 
and entwined with the creeping wild-rose and 
scarlet trumpet-flower—the bees hummed merrily 
amongst the fragrant blossoms, and from the 
spreading branches of the tall trees near, the 
morning song of joyous birds floated forth. Min- 


the village, flowed down the fair meadows, and 
widened as it entered the deep wood. As these 
melodies of nature broke the strange silence, Ed- 
ward Kirkham’s heart seemed touched. The 
fierce scowl] fled from his face, and turning away 
from his mother’s steady gaze with suffused 
eyes, he murmured : 

“ Please don’t ask me to take that note, mother ; 
I cannot do it.” 

“T don’t ask you,—I command you to do it. 
Ned, will you obey me?” Mrs. Kirkham spoke 
harshly, sternly, as one who expected rebellion, 
and she seemed not surprised when the answer 
came— 

“Tn all things reasonable I will obey you—in 
this matter, never.” Young Kirkham folded his 
arms as he spoke, and turned full upon his mother 
a gaze of defiance. 

“ And do you look that way upon your widowed 
mother? you whom I have carried in my arms, 
my first-born, my only boy!” The widow’s lip 
quivered, but she did not weep. Again Edward 
Kirkham seemed moved; again he spoke in the 
Janguage of entreaty : 

“ Mother! I love you,” he pleaded, “I will do 
anything for you, but I cannot go back to school 
with that note.” 

“Your boyish whims shall not interfere with 
your obedience to me. Ned, take the note and I 
forgive you—disobey me, and you cross not my 
threshold again.” Mrs. Kirkham set her teeth 
firmly together as she spoke these bitter words; 
her fierce temper was fully up, but the same 
spirit lived in her son. 

“ Very well, ll drown myself in ‘ Blue Stream’ 
ere I carry that cringing note to yon school-house. 
Mother, you have no respect for your son, but he 
has some for himself ;” and turning away, Edward 
Kirkham was about to descend the steps, when 
his mother laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Boy! you have a fearful temper,” she mut- 
tered; “but your threat shall not frighten me 
from my duty. My command still rests upon 

ou.” 

a Does it?” carelessly returned the boy, spring 
ing down into the road. 

“Take your books,” called Mrs. Kirkham from 
the porch, flinging the school-satchel after her 
son; “and don’t come home until you have 
obeyed me;” then going in, she closed the house- 
door with a violent bang. 

For a moment Edward Kirkham stood irreso- 
lute, and then a sudden thought flashing through 
his mind, he picked up the satchel, and his slen- 
der, boyish figure soon disappeared amongst the 
trees. Two little girls sat upon the top rail of an 
old moss-grown fence, near the entrance of the 
woods. They were evidently expecting some 
one: they had lingered there a long while, that 
bright June morning, and their school-books were 
idly scattered about. When Edward Kirkham 
approached, they raised a shout of joy. 

“T told you, Mabel, he would come,” said the 
younger of the girls, springing to his side; then 
looking up in his face she artlessly inquired, 
“ What ails you, Ned? What does make you look 
se sad ?” 

* Not much, Allie dear,—never mind just now, 
but here, take care of my satchel while I tell 
Mabel something, down by the spring yonder.” 





gled with these sweet sounds came the silvery 
gurgle of “ Blue Stream,” which passed through 
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“ And not me too?’ asked Allie, looking re- 
proachfully at her brother. 
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“It is nothing that you would care about hear- 
ing—nothing funny, that I am going to tell Mabel, 
and we won't be gone long;” and with this pro- 
mise and a bunch of wild flowers, the little girl 
was satisfied. 

“T will tell you, Mabel,” said Edward Kirkham, 
as he walked away with his cousin, “as you are 
two years older than Allie, and not so childish ; 
besides, I know that you will always love me.” 

“ To be sure I will, dear Ned,” returned Mabel 
Lynn, pressing close to her cousin’s side. 

“T believe you, Mabel darling, you know I am 
nearly sixteen (and the boy proudly raised his 
head); well, this very morning, mother ordered 
me to take a mean, cringing note of apology to 
Master Jones; an apology for an offence I never 
was guilty of ;—it would have been a disgrace to 
me to have offered it. I told mother this, but she 
believed me in the wrong, and urged, until at 
last she looked and talked more like a fiend than 
& woman.” 

“ Ned! Ned!” 

“Hear me, Mabel! she ordered me from her 
house, and I shall not darken her doors again. I 
stopped to tell you this, and bid little Allie and 
yourself good-bye.” 

“Where are you going, Ned? Are you never 
coming back again?’ gasped Mabel, eagerly 
clutching her cousin’s arm. 

“Don’t ask me where I am going. Don’t ask 
me when I am coming back; I can’t tell you, 
Mabel darling; but promise always to love and 
remember me ?” 

“ Always! always!” returned the affrighted 
little girl; and then sobs choked her voice, and, 
burying her face in her sun-bonnet, she cried 
passionately. When at last she checked her 
grief, her cousin reminded her of Allie: he bade 
her dry her eyes, and they returned to the fence. 
In vain did Mabel Lynn implore her cousin to 
tell her where he had so madly resolved to go— 
in vain did she try to soften his boyish wrath 
against his mother. Edward Kirkham was firm, 
and ere they reached Allie, she had ceased to 
plead. 

“Good-bye, my sweet Allie!” said Edward, 
fondly kissing his little sister; and then, turning 
to Mabel Lynn, he kissed her trembling lip, and 
pulling his cap over his eyes, to hide the tears, 
he turned away. 

“Ned, why do you bid us good-bye? Ain't 
you coming home for dinner?’ asked Allie in 
surprise. 

“ No, darling, no!” and Edward hurried toward 
the woods. Allie Kirkham looked after her 
brother in mute amazement, and for a moment 
seemed lost in thought, but directly a bright but- 
terfly sprang up before her, and the gay-hearted 
little girl forgot Ned’s “ queer behaviour,” in her 
merry chase. Mabel Lynn was sad and silent all 
that morning ; she said nothing to Allie of Edward's 
strange determination, although it sorely troubled 
her heart. Edward Kirkham did not come home 
for dinner,and when evening shades darkened the 
village, he was still absent. Mrs. Kirkham grew 
uneasy ; the little girls, frightened ; and when a 
second day had nearly worn away, and Edward 
came not, she began to think it was something 
more than “one of Ned’s mad freaks.” Erea 
third day fleeted by, the villagers went forth to 
seek Edward Kirkham. Mrs. Kirkham’s passion 
had now gone, and her heart seemed wrung 
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almost to anguish. Not until the close of the 
fourth day did any light break upon the disap- 
pearance of Edward Kirkham. A mournful clue 
was then furnished to the mystery. The jacket 
of Edward Kirkham was found floating upon the 
waters of “ Blue Stream,” and on the bank near 
by lay his handkerchief and school-satchel—his 
footprints were traced in the soft earth, close 
down to the stream’s edge. “ Blue Stream” was 
dragged, but the body of the poor boy could not 
be found ; there was little doubt but that it had 
been carried far down, and lost in a wider ex- 
panse of water. Mrs. Kirkham now fearfully 
realized the truth of her son’s threat, and for 
weeks was like one bereft of sense. Suddenly 
she regained her stern, calm composure, and after 
listening with whitened cheek to Mabel Lynn’s 
tale, forbade that her son’s name should ever be 
mentioned to her again. The villagers respected 
her grief, and Edward Kirkham was remembered 
by them only in silence or in tearful whispers at 
their own firesides. Mrs. Kirkham felt that she 
had provoked that storm of passion in which her 
proud, yet noble-hearted boy, had rushed into 
eternity, and with this conviction she was mise- 
rable. Mabel Lynn and Allie often spoke to each 
other of Edward, and as months flew by, their 
paie sad faces told how truly they yet mourned 
for “ Poor Ned!” 


CHAPTER II, 


Seventeen years had fleeted by since Mrs. 
Kirkham’s fearful bereavement—seventeen long 
years. Mingled webs of merciesand chastenings, 
joys and sorrows, had passed over the village. 
It had changed ; its houses were more numerous, 
and a spirit of life and activity had sprang up in 
its very midst which seventeen years before 
slumbered. There was a change in the inkabi- 
tants, an absence of well-known familiar faces, a 
presence of new and strange ones. In her old 
home, Mrs. Kirkham still lived. Her step had 
grown heavy, and her eye dim. Silver threads 
glistened from beneath her widow’s cap. The 
weight of years was beginning to press hardly 
on Mrs. Kirkham, though her spirit had lost none 
of its. energy. Time and bitter grief had softened 
her fierce asperity of temper, and Mary Kirkham, 
sorely chastened, deeply sorrowing, was a sub- 
dued and altered woman. Allie Kirkham—the 
gay little Allie of seventeen years before—was a 
widow. Childless and alone, her mirthful spirit 
saddened, Allie Dale returned to her mother’s 
house, poorer than when she left it. Mabel (still 
Mabel Lynn) lived with her aunt. Her brow 
was smooth and fair, as in earlier years, yet her 
large black eyes had a mournful gaze, and her 
cheek was very pale. Many wondered that the 
gentle and lovely Mabel Lynn had passed thirty 
years of her life, unsought, unwon; yet Mabel 
was calmly cheerful, and repined not at her 
lonely lot. To her aunt’s heart she was very 
dear. Allie and Mabel were Mrs. Kirkham’s 
treasures—all the old lady had. 

Mrs. Kirkham grew poor. She had never been 
wealthy, but now her little fortune seemed fleet- 
ing fast away. Unless help came soon, “the 
homestead” must pass into stranger hands, and 
this Mrs. Kirkham shrank from. Mabel and 
Allie bent over their needles from morn till even, 
but their labours seemed in vain. Prospects 
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darkened—money lessened. As a last resort, 
Mrs. Kirkham decided to take a boarder—a gen- 
fleman boarder—and for his use she would appro- 
priate her best bed-chamber, a pretty room, over 
the neat little parlour. With the aid of her old 
domestic, she could manage household affairs, 
and her niece and daughter might still pursue 
their sewing. Allie and Mabel approved of this, 
and the next week the following notice appeared 
in the village paper: “A pleasant room and 
boarding for one gentleman to be had on reason- 
able terms. Apply at Mrs. Kirkham’s.” Noone 
responded to this advertisement, and for the fourth 
and last time, it filled a corner in the “ Weekly 
Herald.” This time it was successful. 

A stranger whom the stage had brought to the 
village a half hour before, carelessly picked up 
the paper. Sylvester Trelan, for sohe had booked 
his name, read this notice twice, walked the 
hotel piazza some dozen times, and then, having 
apparently arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, 
desired to be shown the way to Mrs. Kirkham’s. 
During a walk of some minutes, Mr. Trelan asked 
many questions of his little guide, concerning the 
Kirkham family, expressing his determination, if 
he liked them, to remain some weeks. I don’t 
know, reader, what pleased Sylvester Trelan so 
much at the cottage, butthis I do know, that after 
gazing round the pretty chamber with its old- 
fashioned red and green carpet, long white win- 
dow-curtains, and neatly made bed with snowy 
Marseilles quilt, and after a brief conversation 
with Mrs. Kirkham, he engaged to be her boarder 
for several months, at least until autumn. 

Sylvester Trelan was a tall man. His figure 

ras good, his eyes dark blue and piercing, his 
features regular, and when he smiled, he looked 
pleasant. But he was not handsome; his com- 
plexion was deeply bronzed, and he wore his 
dark brown hair in thick clustering masses over 
his brow; which, added to his habitually stern 
expression of countenance, rendered him rather 
unprepossessing in appearance. Sylvester Tre- 
lan had travelled much; his home had been in 
foreign countries; and therefore, when be chose, 
his conversation became singularly interesting 
and pleasing. He was wealthy, and paid gene- 
rously, and Mrs, Kirkham was well satisfied with 
her boarder. 

Allie and Mabel did not like him: at times his 
manners were strangely abrupt, and ere Sylvester 
Trelan had been two weeks in her house, Mrs. 
Kirkham adopted their sentiments: her feelings 
underwent a sudden and violent change toward 
him. 

“T heard something in the village to-day, which 
interested me exceedingly,” said Mr. Trelan to 
Mabel Lynn, as he sat with her one evening 
upon the porch. 

“Indeed! what was it?” listlessly asked Mabel. 

“An old tale to you, I presume; I refer to the 
drowning of Mrs. Kirkham’s son, years ago.” 

A deep flush spread over Mabel_Lynn’s face, 
and her voiee quivered as she spoke. “ An ‘old 
tale’ indeed, and one full of misery. Don’t talk 
to me of Ned, Mr. Trelan; you don’t know what 
heart-rending memories your remark has awa- 
kened.” 

“T am surprised, Miss Lynn; you talk as if you 
loved this Kirkham.” 

“Loved him! Yes; child as I was, I loved 





him dearly, sir; he was my cousin—my brother. 
Oh Ned! Ned!” and Mabel Lynn wept bitterly. 

Mr. Trelan looked troubled, earnest, and per- 
plexed. “Pardon me; I knew not this subject 
was so painful to you.” 

“You might have known,” quickly returned 
Mabel; then, checking herself, she added, “ pro- 
mise never to mention this subject in this house 
again, especially to my aunt; we never speak to 
her of Ned.” Ere Trelan could reply, they were 
summoned to tea. 

As Mrs. Kirkham took her seat at the tea-tray, 
Mr. Trelan fixed his large blue eyes intently upon 
her. “Madam,” he said, in a low thrilling 
tone, which caused Allie Dale to start,and Mabel 
to look imploringly upon him, “ Madam, I heard 
to-day, for the first time, of your son being drowned 
near this village, many years ago.” A quick con- 
traction of the mouth, a deadly pallor of the 
cheek, and otherwise Mrs. Kirkham was calm. 

“ Talk not to me of Edward Kirkham,” she said 
hoarsely; “he went to the bar of his God, a 
wretched suicide.” 

“* And pray, Mrs. Kirkham, why did he commit 
suicide? had he just cause for it?—was he un- 
happy?” coolly asked Trelan. 

Mrs. Kirkham’s hand trembled violently, and 
she sat down the coffee-pot. Allie Dale burst 
into tears, and Mabel leaned back in her chair, 
and covered her eyes. Notwithstanding this, and 
the horror-stricken looks of the old servant, who, 
fly-brush in hand, stood as if petrified, Trelan 
calmly repeated the question: “ Had he cause ?” 

“Oh, misery! yes—but who are you, that you 
dare speak to me of Ned?’ Mrs. Kirkham rose 
from the table with a sudden shudder, and Allie 
followed her. Sylvester Trelan’s confused apo- 
logy was lost upon Mabel; she seemed scarcely 
to hear it. Shortly after, when he took his hat 
and left the house, Mabel sought her aunt. That 
night, the first time for seventeen years, Mrs. Kirk- 
ham spoke to Allie and Mabel of Ned. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was a stormy eve: fleeting clouds darkened 
the face of heaven, and wailing winds and dash- 
ing rain sounded mournfully together. Mrs. 
Kirkham sat alone in her parlour. The small 
lamp threw its rays full wpon her face; it was 
pale, sad, and anxious. For a long while she 
was silent, and then, the mother’s heart throbbing 
wildly within her, she moaned forth her grief. 
“Oh, Ned, my precious lost boy, would that my 
tongue had been palsied, ere it spoke those bitter 
words! Oh, miserable child, and yet more mise- 
rable mother!” Tears burst forth, and Mrs. Kirk- 
ham laid her head upon the table. 

“ Did you address me, Madam ?” asked Sylves- 
ter Trelan, stepping from the deep window recess, 
where he had been standing unobserved. 

“ Address you? No! I knew not that you were 
in the room,” returned Mrs. Kirkham, hastily 
subduing her grief, and rising from her chair. 

“ You appeared to be mourning for your—” 

“Don’t mention his name to me again,” vio- 
lently interrupted Mrs. Kirkham, her whole frame 
trembling with emotion. 

Sylvester Trelan covered his face with his 
hands, and muttered, “It is well.” When he 
looked up he was alone. 

“ It is cruel, unaccountable, his behaviour,” said 
Mabel Lynn, as she listened with flushed cheek, 
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some minutes after, to her aunt’s incoherent tale. 
“ Why this man seeks thus to torture you, I know 
not.” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed the impetuous Allie Dale, 
fondly kissing Mrs. Kirkham’s faded lips, “ Mo- 
ther! Sylvester Trelan shall stay here no longer. 
Let me this very night bid him seek other lodg- 
ings ; it matters not if we are poor, better so than 
have your feelings crushed.” 

“ Allie! stay a moment. Our poverty does mat- 
ter much; we cannot so hastily cut from us the 
means of support; but, daughter, I promise you, if 
Sylvester Trelan mentions my boy to me again, 
he leaves this house for ever.” 

“T am satisfied,’ murmured Allie. 

Another evening was stealing over the village ; 
not a dim, misty, weeping one, as that of yester- 
day, but radiant with golden light, balmy, and 
fair. Allie Dale sat upon the porch step: nature 
was joyous, but she was not; and, whilst the birds 
sang, she sighed. 

“You are sad this evening, Mrs. Dale, and 
wherefore ?” 

Allie turned and saw Sylvester Trelan:a shiver 
af dislike crossed her, and she answered proudly, 

“You need not ask, Mr. Trelan. Permit me to 
inquire why you have twice cruelly wounded 
the heart of my mother*—twice, and not two 
weeks have flown since you entered our family. 
Why have you done this?” 

“ For my own satisfaction,” hurriedly returned 
Mr. Trelan. 

*Ts your heart of adamant? You know what 
agony to my mother is in the mention of Ned; even 
Mabel and myself have never dared to advert to 
him, by word or look, for years; and yet you, a 
stranger, coolly delight in her misery.” 

“ Not so—not so; I have an object in view,” said 
Sylvester Trelan, with strange emphasis. 

Allie Dale did not reply. Again she sighed, 
and again her companion inquired the reason of 
her grief. 

“] will tell you,” she answered suddenly, “ al- 
though you have no feeling. To save mother, 
Mabel, and myself from bitter poverty, I have 
partly consented to wed one I can never love; 
and now, a path of wretchedness lies before me.” 

“ Be comforted, Allie—Mrs. Dale! In that path 
you shall never walk. J will save you, so help 
me Heaven!” 

Allie looked up through her tears at Sylvester 
Trelan, but he turned away from her earnest 
gaze, and left her alone. 

An hour later, Sylvester Trelan entered the 
parlour where sat Mrs. Kirkham, Allie, and 
Mabel. A chill silence followed his entrance. 
It was broken at last by Trelan. 

“Mrs. Kirkham, | wish not to torture you, but 
I implore you, tell me, do you yet love your son ?” 
As Sylvester Trelan paused, his frame shook with 
violent emotion. 

“In mercy, speak not his name again to me!” 
gasped Mrs. Kirkham. 

“In mercy, answer my question, and I pledge 
my sacred honour that I cease to trouble you.” 

“Man! Tormentor! You have pitilessly torn my 
bleeding heart since you came to this house; now 
leave it, and take my answer. I love my dead 
boy, with a mad, passionate, undying love!” Mrs. 
Kirkham almost screamed these words out, and 
then clasping her hands tightly together, she 
pressed them on her brow. 








“] have probed your heart but to heal. Oh, mo 
ther ! mother ! | have ever loved you, I have pined 
for you; mother, behold your son!’ And with a 
convulsive sob, the strong man threw himself 
upon his knees before Mrs. Kirkham. 


“ My son!” exclaimed the bewildered woman, 
looking wildly on Trelan. “ Alas! no—my poor 
boy was drowned!” 

“ Mother, he was not, I tell you! Jam your son. 
Il am Edward Kirkham. In a moment of fierce 
anger I vowed to be dead to yon, and left my 
clothes and satchel on the bank, that you might 
think I slept beneath the waters. Oh, mother, 
forgive me!’ As Edward Kirkham spoke, he 
swept back the masses of dark hair from his 
brow, and his high, bold forehead was uncovered. 
A deep red scar glowed upon it. As Mrs. Kirk 
ham’s eye fell on this, she uttered a scream of 
joy. 

“ You aremy Ned! That scar was on your brow 
in childhood. I know you now. Oh child, for 
seventeen long years parted from your mother, 
you are mine again! My God! I thank thee.” And 
Mrs. Kirkham’s arms were wound around her 
son’s neck with a wild, rapturous endearment. 

Allie and Mabel knelt by Edward Kirkham, 
and when his mother’s head was on his shoulder, 
and their soft kisses fell upon his cheek and lip, 
the weary wanderer of seventeen years acknow- 
ledged with a grateful heart that God had richly 
blessed him. 

“Thave gathered wealth; I have brought home 
gold, mother ;—it is yours! you are poor no longer. 
Sweet sister! darling Allie! you shall never walk 
in the wretched path of which you told me one 
hour ago.” 

Allie Dale looked fondly in her brother’s face, 
ashe spoke. “I said harsh things to you, one hour 
ago. My precious Ned, can you forgive them @” 

“Think not of them. Mother,’ and Edward 
turned to Mrs. Kirkham, “forgive my strange 
conduct since I came to your house. I know my 
questions seemed cruel, but I felt such a wild 
yearning to hear from your own lips whether 
you had forgiven and loved me yet, or had cast 
me off for ever. Had your heart seemed closed 
against me, I would have left you, unknowing that 
other than Sylvester Trelan had crossed your 
threshhold.” 

“Forgive me. Oh Ned! I have been fearfully 
punished for my bitter words to you that dreadful 
morning. My heart has borne a load of misery 
ever since, my precious boy.” 

Mrs. Kirkham’s arms were around Edward 
again, and mother and son felt that, in that earnest, 
holy embrace, both were forgiven, and the shadows 
of the past for ever effaced. Mrs. Kirkham chided 
herself as one blind of heart, for not knowing her 
son; but, as Mabel and Allie declared, there was 
little wonder she had failed to do so. 

Seventeen years work deep changes, and in 
the bronzed muscular man of thirty-three, none 
could have traced the fair slender boy of sixteen. 
The dark tinge had rested too long on Edward 
Kirkham’s cheek to lightly pass away; but, as he 
tossed back the rich masses of hair from his brow, 
and suffered bright heartsome smiles to light up 
his countenance, Mabel and Allie declared he 
was their “ handsome Ned” again. 

Burning with boyish rage against his mother, 
young Kirkham went to sea a few days after his 
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flight from the village. For years he never 
wished to return; but as he advanced in life, a 
wild desire sprang up, to revisit his home, and 
share with his mother, Allie, and Mabel, the for- 
tune he had gained. When Edward Kirkham 
came to the village, and ere he had time to in- 
quire for his friends, the notice in the paper met 
his eye. As he read, a strange fancy struck him: 
it deepened into as strange a plan. Reader, this 
plan and the sequel thereto, you already know. 

“ Mabel! sweet Mabel Lynn! for whom have 
you kept that free heart so long? You were the 
idol of my boyish days, you are the idol of my 
proud manhood, Darling Mabel! will you give 
me your priceless heart?’ To this earnest ques- 
tion of Edward Kirkham’s, I know that Mabel 
answered “ yes,” 

Some weeks after, there was a wedding in the 
“old homestead,’ and Edward Kirkham took to 
his true and noble heart the fair Mabel Lynn. 
Allie Dale ever smiles when she speaks of Syl- 
vester ‘l'relan, and her mother declares it to be a 
blessed day upon which he crossed her threshold. 
There was no small excitement and joy in the 
village, when it was known that the long-lost 
Ned Kirkham had come back; and down to 
the present time the villagers regard “ Mrs. Kirk- 
ham’s Boarder” with wonder and interest. 


SOCRATES TO HIS FRIENDS BEFORE 
DRINKING THE HEMLOCK. 


BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


Look not on me, my gentle friends, 
As if you thought that I must die; 
Believe, when mortal being ends, 
The spirit’s immortality ; 
Or if you doubt, despond, and fear, 
And dread in death a dismal sleep, 
Deem not the soul encumbered here, 
Whose silence you, perhaps, may weep. 
This body, wrought with curious skill, 
Is but the temple of the mind, 
The friend and servant of a will, 
As subtle as the sightless wind. 
My body is not Socrates ; 
It is as dull and lifeless now, 
As when its throbbing pulse shall cease, 
And death-damps settle on its brow. 
This, I to Athens now resign, 
By her unjustly stern decree ; 
But though she seizes what is mine, 
She has no might to injure me. 
Though Tyranny in robes of power 
And pomp of cruel state be found, 
Soon comes the guilt-avenging hour, 
And hurls him headlong to the ground ; 
But Goodness, in her sackcloth vest, 
Knows that the soon-retrieving years 
Shall see her wounded soul redressed, 
On earth, or in the starry spheres. 
And whether death be endless rest, 
Or be, of life, the second birth, 
The soul can meet the stern behest, 
Secure in her untarnished worth. 
If, in good thoughts and deeds of love 
Her swiftly-turning years go by, 
What evil power can rise above, 
Or crush her lofty destiny ? 
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None—none—she calmly sees the wave 
Of Lethe o’er her being roll, 
Or finds herself, beyond the grave, 
A living and immortal soul. 
My toil has been, through all my years, 
To know, and then to do the right; 
And death brings now no restless fears, 
No more than welcome sleep at night 
Why should I fear, if Nature’s plan 
I have each day with thought pursued, 
That death which she ordains to man 
May bring me anything but good 2 


Nay, nay, my friends, these tears give o’epn— 
Our years of doubt are quickly run; 
And then Elysium’s haleyon shore 
Marries the friendships here begun. 
There, too, those men whose souls sublime 
Once walked, as we, in mortal mould, 
The great and good of ancient time, 
We shall, in living fronts, behold. 
Oh then, in those celestial bowers, 
How deep the daily joy to trace 
Their virtues and their lofty powers 
In each revered, majestic face. 


Nay, thou who bearest the fatal cup, 
Turn not thy faithful eyes away ; 
As freely do I lift it up 
As on a merry festal day. 
Serve thou, through blessing and through ban, 
Thy friends, thy conscience, and the state ; 
Then wilt thou be, indeed, a MAN, 
Not good and true, alone, but GREAT. 


THE FAY. 
BY J.P. B. 


On pearly cloud, through the summer air, 
With a sparkling eye, and flowing hair ; 
Sat a gay sprite, and with tiny hand 
Flung sparkling dewdrops o’er the land; 
And high in the air he lightly hung, 
And, plying his task, he gaily sung. 


“How gay! how gay, is a fairy’s life! 
Free from sorrow, from care or strife, 
’Mid perfumed rose-leaves he takes his rest, 
Or couches him in the humming-bird’s nest, 


“ When moons on earth their pale rays fling, 
He trips with his mate in the fairy ring, 

Or on the light thistledown reclines, 

And silently floats on the perfumed winds. 


“He strings together the dewdrops bright ; 

Like rubies and diamonds they flash in the light; 
And he builds an arch of the sun’s bright rays, 
An emblem of cloudless and sunny days. 


“He floats o’er mountains, o’er valleys, and 
streams; 

He climbs to the stars, on their dazzling beams; 
On gauzy wing of the grasshopper gray, 

He gaily sails o’er the Milky Way.” 


A fluttering I heard like the butterfly’s flight, 
And a cloud of rose-leaves blinded my sight; 
And I heard the laugh of the saucy fay, 





As on a light zephyr he floated away. 
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ISHMAEL. 


BY V. J. JEFFEL. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by 
Joun SartTAIn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 


A YOUNG man, quite jauntily dressed, was 
walking one day along the muddiest street in the 
suburbs of Baltimore. Just as he had plunged 
his foot into the midst of a viscid pool—by com- 
parison with its connected waters, a very Lake 
Superior — the exclamation of disgust which 
such an incident was likely to call forth from the 
wearer of a new patent-leather boot was cut 
short by a noise as startling as it was loud. Ar- 
rested in that picturesque attitude, which showed 
a well-formed person to much advantage, —with 
ane foot on solid earth, the other buried ankle- 
deep in the centre of the slimy sea—he turned 
the upper portion of his body half round, and 
looked eagerly in the direction of the noise. Ex- 
tending from the street at right angles, was a 
narrow lane of considerable length, which ter- 
minated at a cluster of board pens, and a low 
brick edifice, hard by a small brook. Some 
twenty paces from the street, the lane was cut 
by a stout gate. The post on which this hung, 
suspended also a smaller gate, which served to 
give passage through the fence at the left, to the 
door-yard of a dwelling. It seemed that a young 
woman, who had gone up the lane, was just put- 
ting her hand to the latch of the small gate, when 
the other flew open with such violence that she 

ras prostrated by the concussion. ‘The gate was 
hung so high that it passed clear over her, and 
swung back, unobstructed, to the fence. At the 
same instant, an ox galloped by frantically, leap- 
ing over her as he went; and a little distance 
behind, a whole herd of cattle came dashing on 
with the same furious speed, and gave forth the 
discordant sounds which had attracted the atten- 
tion of the pedestrian. As it afterwards appeared, 
these were beeves, driven fresh from pasture to 
the shambles, where the temporary madness into 
which the first sight of blood sometimes throws 
these animals had excited them beyond the con- 
trol of their keepers. 

The young woman was in a situation of real 
danger. The drove of cattle, cooped in on either 
side by the high, strong fence, and impelled pre- 
cipitately forward, the one by the other, were 
crowded into a dense mass, in which animal 
could not be distinguished from animal, while 
from the whole there arose a noise made up of 
the clatter of interlocking horns, and the bellow 
of rage and distress. There is something fearful 
at any time in such a display of brute energy. 
It shocks us as unnatural, to see matter gifted by 
inseated life with a force which is prodigious and 
resistless, while reason, ordained the governor of 
life, is not there. But the youth in the street, as 
the whole scene broke upon him, had no time 
for any thought but of the fellow human being 
who lay in the path of the frantic cattle. It 
seemed impossible that anything could stay 
their course, and that, unless it were arrested, 
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aught but a miracle could save the poor woman 
from being trodden to death under the hoofs of a 
herd, in which each animal communicated mo- 
mentum to the rest, but had no power of indiv> 
dual action. He never stopped to weigh proba 
bilities, but bounded up the lane, and stood in 
the gateway with both arms extended. The 
foremost of the herd recoiled within ten feet of 
him; but, although their dread of the human form 
caused them to resist with all their might, the 
on-driving force behind was too strong, and the 
young man, received between the wide-spread 
horns of a stately ox, was pressed, staggering, back- 
wards, till he stood almost over the outstretched 
body of the girl. Then it was, that the front 
line of cattle, wedged in fast between the gate-posts, 
formed a living wall: the resistance in front was 
greater than at the sides: the fence to the right 
gave way ; and in the space of time that one might 
draw a full breath, the lane was cleared, and the 
herd, frightened and scattered, were racing over 
a twenty-acre field, 

The rescuer lifted up the fainting, yet not un 
conscious form of the female. The thick coating 
of soft cohesive clay that clung around her, 
making almost as effectual a disguise as the bar 
dages of a mummy, suffered little else to be di» 
tinguished but a fair, oval face. A glance at 
this, however, which he caught as he raised her 
in his arms, quite regardless of the mass of mud 
he was at the same time clasping, enabled him 
to recognise that she was a pretty girl, who pe» 
haps had seen her eighteenth birth-day. 

Before she had recovered sufficiently to thank 
him, another person appeared—a man, who ran 
up from the street. He was rather under the 
middle stature, compactly knit, though not clumsy : 
he wore a greasy cap, below which stuck up some 
short crisp hair, of grizzled gray: he had no coat 
on, and his up-rolled shirt sleeves left his arms 
bare, which were small, but round, hard, and 
muscular: a cotton apron, bespattered with blood, 
completed his costume, from all which it was 
evident he was a butcher, and, as his manners 
soon showed, by no means the gentlest of his 
craft. 

“ Well, this is sweet !—the cattle all scattered to 
the dickens, and drifting off twenty blessed pounds 
of fat apiece !—Humph !” (this was accompanied 
by a nod at the young man)—* I am beholden to 
you for as much as you've done. I 'spose you 
couldn't well help the critters breaking the fence. 
But I'm desp’rate busy just now—there, I'll take 
Ellen. And what may your name be, sir?” 

“ Henry—Brooke.” 

“Well, it’s like I may see you another time. 
Good morning to you.” At that, he carried, 
rather than led, his daughter into the house, and 
the said Henry Brooke, with a broadcloth suit 
none the better for his exploit, was left, “ like one 
astound,” and had only to turn away and trudge 
towards his lodgings. Soon after he got into the 
street, he inquired of a boy he met, “ Who lives 
in that house ?” 

“Ishmael, the butcher,” was the answer, “ and 
a tougher he is, stranger, if you but knew it.” 

Henry Brooke Fulham, a fortnight previous, 
was a student in good standing, at Yale; but a 
sudden decision of the faculty had rendered him 
no longer one. Under the first impulse of boyish 
shame, he had dropped his surname, and hurried 
to a place where he was not at all known. This 
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very day he had received a letter from his uncle | 
and guardian, in which the writer scolded him 
roundly—not so much on account of his getting 
into the “scrape,” but because he had not got out 
of it, when, by his own showing, he might have 
done so by only telling the truth—at the expense of | 
his fellow-rioters. The worthy gentleman repre- | 
sented in affecting terms, that, in his scrupulous 
regard for that foolish thing, college honour, the 
young man had not manifested a proper con- 
sideration for him, dependent as he was upon him 
for his daily support. The uncle closed with a 
reference to the large family of his own, which 
imposed so great a burthen on him that he had | 
little surplus of income to devote even to the son 
of his brother. Henry wrote back instantly, 
thanked him for past advances, promised to repay 
them as soon as possible, and added, that in the 
mean time, he was glad to assure him he could 
get along perfectly well without further assistance. | 
And this magnanimous declaration was made at 

a time when he did not see his way clear to a | 


single dollar which might go towards replenish- | 
ing an entirely empty purse. ; 

The next day was the sabbath, and Henry on 
his way to church, determined to call at the 
butcher's. “I want to find out whether that 
girl’s hurt.” He went to the house by the mode 
of approach which he had reason to be familiar 
with. He knocked—there was no bell—but the 
summons was not immediately acknowledged. | 
The door was ajar, and the rapping had made it 
open wider—that leading from the passage to a | 
side-room was also open, and it was possible both 
to see and hear a good deal of what was going 
on inside. About the centre of the room stood 
a small lad with the intensest awe painted on 
his countenance. He was an orphan, an ap- | 
prentice to the butcher, who had taken him from 
the almshouse. It seems he had just returned 
from Sunday-school, and in reply to his master’s | 
question, what library-book he had brought home 
(for Ishmael was occasionally disposed to indulge 
in light literature), he silently handed him a thin 
duodecimo. 

“Short method with the De—,” read Ishmael, | 
aloud; and exclaimed immediately, in towering | 
wrath, “Short method I'll make with you, you | 
brat!” And dashing down the volume, he seized | 
the boy by the arm. | 

“ Please, sir,” said the child, whimpering, and | 
shaking from head to foot with terror, “I didn't | 
know nothin’ about it—’deed I didn't. I re 


fotched what was given to me.” 

“T won't lash you, then, Mordaunt; but this is 
what I'll do.” The man went on, then, in vio- 
lent objurgation against the Sunday-school, and | 
all who had the management of it; declared the 
teachers thought of nothing but how to insult 
him, treating him as a heathen, when in fact he 

yas as good a man as they; and closed by an- 
nouncing his fixed determination never to allow 
the boy to go again. After a minute’s interval, | 
he proceeded afresh, and with undiminished rage. 
He swore he would take the boy’s moral training 
into hisown hands. “I'll train him—ihat I will! 
And if he don’t learn deviltry a sight faster than 
the chaps over yonder learn the gospel, it will be 
a wonder. Daunt!” the boy started, and looked 
up, “ you shall be an example to the world, that 
you shall!” 

A gentle female voice was now heard expos- 








~ 


tulating. He answered: the voice rejoined, and 
a quick dialogue was kept up for some minutes. 
The listener became much interested. The 
butcher, he could see, remained hard and un- 
yielding. “Hush, Ellen! not a word more, or 
you'll find you yourself have made your last trip 
to church.” To this she answered in a touching 
way, that it were far better she should lose the 
benefit of the Sabbath, than that the poor, igno- 
rant child should. Ishmael appeared surprised, 
and referred to her “ half-killing herself” in the 
labours of the week, for the sake of securing the 
seventh day’s rest, and asked whether it was 
possible she was willing to relinquish the fruits 
of the self-denial for the sake of an “ugly little 
wretch like Daunt.” 

Then Ellen, all enkindled with generous zeal, 
came forth into the middle of the room, and 
Henry could see her plainly. To hear her now, 
as in perfect simplicity and forgetfulness of self, 
she poured forth her soul in that flowing, un- 


_ broken strain, so low, and yet so distinct in its 
| earnestness, made the heart thrill, and the ear 


tingle. No preacher’s eloquence could have had 
such power to stir the wiki, impulsive student. 
As his ears drank in every word that fell from 
her lips, as his eyes watched her countenance 
which more than spoke—for it seemed to glow 
with an inspiration sent direct from heaven—he 
felt as if his spirit were entranced—as if he be- 
held the realms of woe mirrored in the black 
features of the butcher—as if he recognised, visi- 
bly emanating from the form of the Christian 
girl, an atmosphere, ethereal, penetrating, trans- 


| porting, like that in whose midst angels walk. 


How she pleaded with her father for the poor 
boy, whose famishing soul he was cruelly robbing 
of healthful food, while instead, he proposed to 
feed him on poison—that helpless being, en- 


trusted to him to be taught a useful and an ho 
nest calling, but whom he threatened to instruct 


in the mystery of sin and wretchedness, so that 
he might leave his forming hands at the end, 
endowed with the gift of an eternal curse! In 
words of fire she described what a thing it is to 
abandon one’s own self to destruction ;—but (she 
added), wantonly to stretch forth the hand, and 
drag down into the gulf a wretched fellow-crea- 
ture, what language could describe that? Car- 
ried away by the fervour of her spirit, she knelt 
before him, and implored him to show himself 
merciful as he would hope to receive mercy. 

“The boy shall go!—the boy shall go! I’m 
not such a villain as all that! To be sure, I need 
Daunt’s help amazingly of Sundays in the slaugh- 
ter-house; for the nigger, too, has his notions of 
keeping the good day, so I am left alone. Still, 
I shan’t hinder the boy, not I! He shall go 
to meeting — Sunday-school—everywhere you 
please !” 

Henry Fulham withdrew from his post, walked 
down the steps softly, and then returned, making 
a studiously loud noise with his feet. His knock 
was this time answered by Mordaunt, who 
ushered him into the room. “How do you do, 
Mr. Ishmael?” said the visiter, when he had be- 
stowed a bow and an earnest glance upon Ellen. 

The butcher gave him a queer look, but re- 
plied, with surly courtesy, that he was well 
enough. 


After a few further remarks had been ex- 
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changed, Henry again addressed him as “ Mr. | 


Ishmael.” 

“My name’s not Ishmael, but John Penny- 
goes.” 

Henry, quite abashed, stammered some words 
to the effect that he had been informed his name 
was Ishmael. 

“Yes; everybody about here calls me so— 
everybody, behind my back, and some to my 
face. They give me the nickname, I believe, 
because ’'m something of an Arab—every man’s 


hand’s agin me, and they say—maybe it’s true, | 


too—my hand’s agin every man. After all, what 
odds is the difference? I don’t know but Ish- 
mael’s as good a sound as Pennygoes: it has the 
advantage, too, of bein’ a scriptur’ name.” 


Henry (who had obtained temporary employ- | 
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ment as a draughtsman under his name of Brooke), | 


continued for several months to visit Ellen Penny- 


goes, and with an increasing interest. He found 
her, despite the contaminating coarseness of the 
scene in which she existed, endowed with a 
rare delicacy of character. By no means his own 
equal in literary attainments, she had so im- 
proved a good mind with the few books which 
had fallen in her way, that she was very far 
above the rude ignorance of her father. Going 
through daily, as she did, an amount of labour 
greater than that which is so often sufficient to 
reduce the poor creatures who perform the lower 
sorts of menial drudgery, into a state of semi-bru- 
tality, she retained all the pure loveliness of wo- 
man. She was able to do so because, though 
walking through a slough, she never came in 


contact with the surrounding mire. She lived in | 


a different world—a world of pure thoughts and 


high imaginings. What perhaps was most re- | 
markable about her, was, that notwithstanding | 


this solitary and spiritual existence, she had all 
the cheerfulness which belongs to social hu- 
manity. 

One frosty night in December, Henry was com- 


. . : ° = | 
fortably seated by the fireside, talking with Ellen, | 
when Pennygoes entered hurriedly. “ Ellen,” he | 


said, “I’ve got a great lot of beef to pack to-night. 
I must have some help. Wash and Daunt are 
busy killing, so we'll have to try for once what 
you can do.” 

“What! carry Ellen down to that hole?” 

“ Hole, indeed!—I tell you, Brooke, I never 
want my daughter to be in a more respectable 
place. Hole!—I have made some honest shil- 


lings there, I can tell you. But if it was the fil- | 


thiest den that ever was, I must have help there 
to-night; the ship sails for Barbadoes to-morrow, 
and I have an order to make up the cargo.” 
Ellen was quietly putting on her shawl and 
bonnet, when Henry, unable to bear the sight, 
declared he would go in her stead. “Come on, 


then,” said the butcher, shortly; and down they | 


walked. The night was bitter cold, and Henry, 


forced by the nature of the employment to dis- | 


pense with his cloak, suffered acutely. Very 
soon his fingers were as rigid as the frozen meat 
he was handling ; next, his toes ached intolerably ; 


for tight, thin-soled boots, are not the best pro- | 


tection against the damp floor of a slaughter- 
house ; finally, every limb and every fibre trem- 
bled from the intensity of the cold.—* You look 


chilly, Brooke,” said Pennygoes; “ better let Ellen | 


spell you a while.” 
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“ No, no!” exclaimed Henry, and kept on he- 
-roically. After a while the butcher looked at 
/him again.—* You can’t work any longer this 
way, that’s certain; you are getting too cold for 
my good, as well as yours. Tell you what, go 
and help Wash—that will be warmer; and Dauns 
can come here.” 

“Set the boy at this? Why he would freeze!” 

“Daunt freeze! Not he! He’s used to it.” 

The exchange was made. If before, Henry 
was cold, he was now in addition, disgusted and 
sickened. Washington, a great muscular negro, 
expressed much wonder at his being so much 
affected. Not long after, the remark was made 
that it was time to blow the hide off. 

“How! You don’t use powder, do you?” 

“ Powder! bless me, what a child in simple 
ness !” 

But when the old black noticed how he was 
suffering, both from the cold and the shock that 
the whole scene gave to a sensitiveness which 
had been kept tender by delicate nurture, he 
scanned him pityingly from head to foot, and 
said, “ Well, now, Ishmael is a hard customer, 
ain't he ?”’ 

Henry heartily assented. ° 

Then Washington, having peeped through a 

convenient chink in the wall, to see that his 
“boss” was out of hearing, rejoined: “He’s a 
’tickler specimen, and no mistake. Ive seed 
heaps of bad people, but I never seed one that 
hadn't some good c’racter ‘sides him. Ishmael’s 
got no feeling whatsomever. I tell you, young 
master, you takes a sight too much pains with 
_him—he ain’t worth it.” The operation of getting 
in another ox interrupted the colloquy. The 
negro offered the knife to his young companion, 
Henry recoiled with undisguised horror, and in 
his sympathy for the stricken beast, forgot even 
the agony of his frost-bitten feet. The jet of 
blood took a direction he did not expect, and 
some drops fell upon his person. ‘This incident 
completed his discomfort. 

As Pennygoes and he walked towards the 
dwelling, the former remarked, “ You have suf 
fered some to-night.” Henry admitted the fact 
“ And you have done it to spare Ellen.” This 
also the young man acknowledged. 

““ Now, sir,” resumed the butcher, “I want to 
know what’s your mind respecting the girl. Are 
you thinking to take a wife out of the shambles?” 

Henry, born of a family that for several gene 
rations had been affluent, had inherited, none of 
its wealth indeed, but a full share of its pride and 
fastidious refinement. At college he was called 
the proudest fellow in his class. Yet he had 
now to make his resolve: even to the shambles 
would he go, as Pennygoes had sneeringly said, 
to secure such a corapanion as Ellen; and so he 
signified to the questioner. 

“T have no objection to make,” replied the 
father; “I have given you a little sort of a trial 
You are mighty tender just at present, but there’s 
that in you which will grow out into ruggedness 
You'll be able to scratch out a living, which the 
,man should be who takes Ellen off my hands, 
for he gets nothing with her—not a cent of money 
—not a wedding frock even. It is true, I’ve 


scraped together a dollar or two, and may get 
more—but none goes to Ellen, though she’s the 
only kin I have—not a dollar, either at this pre 
sent or after ['m dead and gone. Perhaps I'm 
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saving my money to found a hospital for crippled | rate. What if I am ready now to repay you a 


and unthrifty cattle that can’t be made beef of, or 
for some other laudable institution for perpetuat- 
ing my glory. Yes, young man, I am labouring 
for an object—for an object which in the sight of 
these honest and clean-handed people around 
here, would seem too small and ridiculous to 
justify a man in sacrificing body and soul to its 
attainment. But this is my business; what con- 
cerns you is, to know that Ellen is as poor as 
a beggar’s daughter. Are you willing to take 
her?” 

The day for the wedding approached. Henry 
did not choose to marry under a false name. 
So he broke the true state of the matter to his 
intended father-in-law. 

“ Fulham? Fulham ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, son of Melancthon Fulham,” and 
he proceeded eagerly to explain how it was that 
boyish pride and no crime had induced the con- 
cealment. 

Pennygoes cut him short. “ Never mind your 
story. You are too young, I judge, to have a wife 
already, and as for anything else there may be 
wrong about you, Ellen must take her chance.” 

They were married, and went immediately to 
New York, where Henry got into business as 
under clerk, at a small salary, in a wholesale 
house. The young husband experienced then 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, uttered by “Ish- 
mael” at parting, that he would learn before long 
that life had hardships besides those endured in 
the slaughtering-pen. Poverty—poverty! what 
married man ever sung thy praises ? 





Five years had elapsed, when Henry received 
a letter from Pennygoes, in which he was re- 
quested to meet the writer at a certain hotel in 
Baltimore ;—day and hour were designated. Won- 
dering not a little as to the reason of the sum- 
mons, he obeyed it. He put up at the hotel 
named—a third-rate one; and as he was seated 
in the reading-room, near the time appointed for 
the meeting, behold, Matthew Fulham, his father’s 


| 
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part of that money?” 

Mr. Matthew Fulham’s eyes sparkled. 

“ But, gentlemen, I don’t mean any such thing, 
—I mean to pay the whole—every single cent 
of it.” 

Pennygoes, after uttering this, strode about the 


| room with arms akimbo, head thrown back, and 
_ proudly, as if he were disposed to present his 





brother, entered—the gentleman whose sentiments | 


as his guardian had so little coincided with his 
own. 

“ Are you here, too, to meet Pennygoes 2” said 
the uncle. 

“Yes; and do you know him ?”’ 

“T have reason to—it was he who ruined your 
father, and nearly ruined me.” 

“ He —Pennygoes ?—I thought the name was 
Cantoch.” 

“Yes; Cantoch & Co. was the name of the 
firm, but this man was in fact nearly the sole 
owner. For this reason, when I heard you had 
married his daughter—it was too late then for 
advice—I was not anxious to keep up such an 
intimacy as would bring me into connexion with 
80 hateful a set.” 

Presently Pennygoes appeared, and took them 
to a private apartment. “Gentlemen,” said he 
with gravity, and even impressiveness, “you 
both, it is likely, have had hard thoughts of me. 
To my door you lay the loss of a good deal of 
money ; justly, in one sense, though I didn’t secure 
a copper to myself. The crash fell on my head 
as well as yours; and if it had been otherwise, 
the law gave you no hold on me. Therefore you 
had every reason to give up the case as despe- 





face to the inspection of the whole world. Finally 
he stopped in front of the elder Fulham. “ What 
I owed you was fifteen thousand dollars.” Then 
turning to Henry, he said: “My debt to you, or 
what's the same thing, to your father, was eighty- 
five thousand dollars—yes, altogether, a round one 
hundred thousand dollars, not a cent more or less, 
How them figures have stood up day and night 
before my eyes, as if they were chalked out in 
fire! One hundred thousand! one hundred thou- 
sand! was always a ding-donging in my ears. 
One hundred thousand, nota cent more nor less!” 

Again he paced the room, as if lost in old cone 
templations. 

“ ’ve worked some, these fifteen years. Yes, 
gentlemen!” he continued, with animation, “and 
though it is I that say it if to my industry 
there had been jined the learnin’ and education 
that some has, and wastes in unprofitableness, I 
needn't have been all of fifteen years making a 
hundred thousand dollars.—But there’s business 
on hand :—here, Mr. Matthew Fulham, are certi- 
ficates of deposit for fifteen thousand ; and here, 
Henry B. Fulham, is another set for you, to the 
tune of eighty-five thousand. So the job’s done— 
clean off my hands, and off my mind.” 

Pennygoes received the acknowledgments of 
the gratified creditors with great complacency. 
“T have been passing,” said he, after an interval, 
“with the good people for a reprobate; but 
haven't I paid up the last penny? J have been 
strictly just. Where’s the man can say more than 
that?” 

“Tt is true, sir,’ observed Mr. Matthew Ful 
ham, “ that you have acted in a splendid manner ; 
but in posting up accounts strictly, it is usual to 
take into consideration the—the—in short, the 
interest.” 

“The interest!” repeated Pennygoes vacantly, 
“the interest!—sure enough! It is the fact— 
it is the fact—the interest! None but the devil 
could have invented interest! Where have 
been my thoughts this whole time? I, a man in 
business all my life—never to have called to 
mind this! For fifteen years! Why, ‘tis the 
greatest wonder ever was telled about!” 

The poor man laughed wildly—* Ha! ha! if I 
ain’t a curiosity! Look here! You, Matthew 
Fulham, and you, youngster !—will you believe 
it! from the day of the smash down to this 
hour, the thought never once entered my brain ; 
and heaven knows, now it has come, it sets me 
crazy!” 

Mr. Fulham senior cast a side-glance at Henry, 
signifying his decided impression that the speaker 
must have been. quite out of his wits this long time. 

“Never mind, though, I'll pay it yet! Let's 
see how much it comes to, At six per cent, 
that’s six thousand; fifteen times six is how 
much? Whe-ew!—whe-ew! Bless my life, and 
I was thinking the whole time of nothing but 
that fine round hundred thousand !—But don’t be 
uneasy, ’'m rugged—I'll last a good while yet— 
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there'll be time before I die. But then it will be 
increasing—ugh! that interest!—every minute. 
Goodness alive!—it's enough to make a man 
jump through his skin!” 

Henry hastened, and, to do him justice, so did 
his uncle, to beg the scrupulous debtor to dismiss 
all care, assuring him they considered every obli- 
gation cancelled. 

Pennygoes would listen to no representations. 
In order to relieve his mind of at least a part of 
its burden, Henry said that he himself would pay 
whatever was due his uncle. 

“ Will you, indeed ? that would be great.” 

“T will this very day; and so, as I’m your son- 
in-law, and have Ellen, who is worth more than 
all the gold in Baltimore, you will consider your- 
self entirely discharged.” 

“ Not L!” he replied curtly. “The payment of 
my debts is my business—not Ellen's. Square 
off your uncle though, and I'll then owe the whole 
to one person, which will save bother in calcu- 
lating. Good-bye to you. I'm off from here—I’m 
tired of butchering, and I’m tired of Baltimore. 
That place is for me where money’s to be made 
fastest.” 

As he opened the door to pass out, they heard 
him mutter: “This want of book-learning is a 
great misery! What an unrighteous fool though, 
to have supposed that a debt, like an onion, 
would stop growing, if you only laid it by on a 
shelf for safe-keeping !” 





In days when wonders were common on the 





earth, a man was known to exist around whom | 


walls of crystal reared themselves, till at length 
they closed in an arch over his head. This glassy 
dwelling was of quite another sort from that 
which fairy kindness erected for the benefit of 
the great-nosed prince: though it did not exclude 
the perception of external objects, the rays of 


light in their passage were stripped of all colour; | 
—nature was made arid, desolate, and dreary. | 


At the same time, the lenses composing the walls 
concentrated the sun’s heat—that flood which 
bore life and joy to all the rest of the world—and 
poured it in fierce and blasting intensity upon 
the solitary prisoner. And though he remained 
stoically impassive, visible effects were producing 
upon him. Even his outward form withered ; 
but the nature of this fire is to pierce within, and 
feed on what it finds there: already was the 
man’s heart scorched and wilted, and there was 
little doubt that it would ere long be consumed 
to ashes. But lo! a mighty mass is falling from 
above, and threatens to shatter the glittering edi- 
fice to fragments. The man, unconscious of his 
former evil plight, looks up in horror. Not so 
feels his guardian angel in heaven; not so feels 
one faithful friend who stands on the earth ;— 
these hail the impending stroke with joy. They 
see in the fall of the crystal house,—though it 
may for a moment beat down the in-dweller 
himself to the dust,—the signal of deliverance, of 
salvation from an unutterable woe. 

The man was Henry Fulham. He had become 
a merchant and an adventurous one. Up to a 
certain point, his enterprise had been as prosper- 
ous as his heart could desire; and nothing but 
insufficiency of capital could stand in the way of 
complete success. His means were well chosen, 
provided only he had strength to give them 
effect. Tobe devoted to the acquisition of wealth 
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is dangerous for any man; it is thrice dangerous 
to one of a temperament and character like his. 
Mammon, a pitiless god, relinquishes no suitably- 
prepared victim. If a man enter that service 
under the impulse of an imperious pride and a 
passionate ambition, it had been better for him 
to have been thrown into the embrace of the 
grim image which of old used to glow amidst 
the flames of Gehenna. 

Ellen recognised all the peril of his situation. 
Her only hope was of what the world calls ruin. 
The day came at last: he had stretched out his 
arm too far—he had coped with millionaires, and 
sank down now in despairing consciousness that, 
in this arena, neither physical force nor energy of 
mind may save a man from the fate of nerveless 
impotence. 

“Qh, Ellen!” he exclaimed one morning, after 
a night of feverish stupor, “ had I but an untouched 
hundred thousand dollars, I could wrestle with 
the strongest in New York!” 

In her heart, Ellen blessed God that he had it 
not. 

A few minutes later his messenger brought 
him the mail; for he had not gone to his counting- 
room, being determined that the stroke which 
was destined to smite him that day, should not 
find him out in the dismal den which he himself 
now regarded with disgust, but by his own 
fireside, within the sacred circle of his family. 

As he read one letter, his countenance changed. 
“« ___. & Co., have a hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars to my credit !” 

He seized his hat and rushed out. Ellen 
sought her chamber and wept bitter tears. 

The one hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
dollars which came so opportunely (or disas 
trously), had been sent from California. To 
explain the matter, the bankers communicated to 
Fulham a letter from one of their correspondents, 
apologizing at the time for the somewhat free 
language in which it was couched. The writer, 
who had left the Atlantic coast “a wild, harum- 
scarum fellow,” had displayed “ business talent 
in California, and was not at bottom a bad-hearted 
person.” 

An extract only from the letter follows, the 
laws of space compelling the omission of much 
that is curious. 

“ Qur country here has the fullest kind of an 
assortment of queer folks, but this old codger, 
Pennygoes, tops the lot. When the doctor told 
him it was certain death if he stayed longer, he 
only answered, ‘Interest at six per cent. never 
stops, and | won't.’ So, on he kept, amidst cholera, 
fever, and everything else. Since being driven 
to his bed, he in the first place proceeds to get 
my brains all up in a snarl by making me calcu- 
late interest in every sort of way, till at length he 
became satisfied that one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars covered his debt to H. B. Ful- 
ham. After that, instead of dying in peace, he 
must needs be anxious to have a clear five thou- 
sand dollars left, to be applied in building a 
church at the mines, by some parson or other, 
whom he had bluffed off a few weeks before, 
and who, it appears, had in return given his sins 
a most faithful dressing. Allowing for our com- 
missions, the doctor’s fees, &c., it was found he 
would not have the amount he’ wanted, unless 
he could be buried for fifty dollars. What do 
you think? With as much alacrity as if he were 
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entering upon life, instead of fixing himself to go 
out, he calls for an undertaker, and not only that, 
but makes the fellow fetch a whole lot of coffins, 
so that he may choose among them. The chaf- 
fering that followed you never knew the like of. 
Qne by one the coflins were lifted up on his bed, 
and he inspected each most critically. Very ‘cute 
the old man showed himself at driving a bargain; 
—but that undertaker!—I tell you what; to see 
the ghastly manner in which his lantern-jaws 
worked; to hear him expatiate on the merits of 
his wares, inform us how good this one would 
be to keep out the water, and how that would 
last long enough to receive a second tenant, fairly 
made my flesh creep. After all, they could not 
agree. The undertaker’s lowest, even for the 
most rickety pine-box he had was, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Pennygoes sent him off, declaring 
doggedly that he would wait till a cargo of coffins 
arrived and brought down the market. He at 
ance paid the preacher the five thousand, and 
acems contented to run his chance of getting 
buried. He has not talked much since then ; yet 
every once in a while we can hear him mutter: 
‘Pay up—pay up! Principal and (his voice 
always rises here into spasmodic emphasis) and 
interest |” 

The crisis was past. To the astonishment and 
chagrin of many veterans of the exchange, the 
firm of Fulham survived and stood forth in over- 
shadowing stateliness. 

One night Henry Fulham sat in his parlour, 
absorbed in meditation. He was alone, for his 
wife had gone out—he had not cared to learn 
whither—but it was to meet other like-minded 
members of her sex, on a business of mercy. <A 
coach stopped at the door, and presently a visiter 
was ushered in—a man of bent form, and features 
haggard, gaunt, and cadaverously pale. His staff, 
and the left hand thrown out uncertainly to clutch 
the table's edge or the back of a chair, scarcely 
saved him from falling, till he tottered to a seat. 

“[ would have died in California,” said the 
figure, “if I had been sure that I could have come 
after death to pay you a visit. Henry Fulham! 
I have been right up to the dividing line—have 
looked over into eternity: I have drawn myself 
back to give you a notion of something I saw. 
Look at me then as at a ghost—indeed I am 
little more.” 

The young merchant obeyed the direction by 
looking most intently. 

“Ever since | have been capable of observa- 
tion I have noticed in the world a wonderful 
deal of rascality. I early made up my mind 
that, not to aim at perfect righteousness, I could 
be by long odds better than the generality, if I 
anly took one virtue, and stuck to it. I chose 
justice. I did not start to ask favours of other 
people—I did not calculate to do favours myself. 
It would be enough, I thought, if I paid all I 
awed; and this I determined I would do. The 
plan was not so bad, yet a miserable fool I showed 
myself in the performance. You know about the 
interest—but that was not the greatest piece of 
forgetfulness ;—I forget one of my creditors—the 
principal one. If I seemed crazy to make the 
other mistake, surely the madness of Nebuchad- 
nezzar When he eat the grass isn’t a parallel to 
this. Now, Fulham, I have some doubts about 

ov. Don't talk of your greater sense, and all 
at, for I saw in you long ago that sort of spunk 
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which the devil very well knows how to make a 
handle of when he wants to hoist a man into 
crookedness and folly. Besides ; even in my try- 
ing to do right towards you, ve put temptation 
in your way. Remember, all this money is not 
yours—it is borrowed capital, and the interest 
runs oh at a greater rate than six per cent., or 
seven either. Think the sum over—figure out 
the answer if you can. What are you worth at 
this present time—a couple of hundred thou- 
sand ?” 

“ Probably five times that.” 

“So much the worse: it makes the ciphering 


| harder. How many widows and orphans could 


be fed on that? Go to work now, and see how 
your account will stand, when the balance is 
struck at the day of judgment. You be calcula- 
ting your sum, and [’Il calculate mine.” 

He ceased speaking, and the two sat in silence 
for a long time. What thoughts were passing 
through the mind of each, none but himself could 
know. 

Finally Pennygoes, turning his glassy eyes upon 
the merchant, said, “I am in a maze—I am be- 
wildered—confounded—the answer's too large. 
Don't wait for my ciphering—I can’t stay to finish 
it. Look out for yourself. Pay your debts—pay 
your debts! every one of them, but especially the 
great debt—I don’t mean Nature’s—that settles 
itself—but His—His !” 

Henry Fulham was induced to withdraw from 
a pursuit which, to him, was crowded with dan- 
ger. If this decision has deprived Trade of one 
of its columns, who that knows anything of the 
unostentatious and effective beneficence it has 
occasioned, can call it blameworthy —who that 
has recognised what serene happiness attends 
the doer of those good deeds will call it unwise @ 
Be this as it may, the change of life was an im- 
portant event to Fulham, if not to mankind; and 
yet, so far as human eye can discover, it depended 
on so small a thing as a debtor’s honest ignorance 
of the truth that every principal carries with it an 
interest. 

As for “Ishmael” himself, there are not a few 
persons who are ready to depose in Chancery— 
if occasion were—that he was unquestionably non 
compos. Perhaps they are right; yet it may be 
suggested for consideration whether a man ought 
to pronounce upon his neighbour’s sanity, unless 
he is sure of his own. 


THE DARK WATER. 
BY J. SIDNEY HODGES. 


WHO sits beside yon darksome pool— 
Alone, alone, and silent ever— 
Where breezes sigh not, soft and cool, 
Where pleasant sunshine falleth never ? 
The waters of the pool are dark, 
Ay, blacker than yon midnight heaven ; 
And the dull surface sends not back 
A ray from out the dark sky driven. 


Who sitteth by yon pool alone, 

Where tall trees o’er the brink are bending ; 
Moveless, as leafage carved in stone, 

And with the wave their long boughs blending ? 
So movelessly those long boughs sink 

Beneath the waters dark and lonely, 
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No ripple plays along the brink; 
Eternal silence broodeth only. 


The black leaves from the grim, tall trees, 
Beneath the blacker pool are lying ; 
And never once the faintest breeze 
Was heard across its bosom sighing. 
The margin, too, is strown with leaves, 
In the thick slimy soil decaying ; 
And there she sits alone and grieves, 
Her dark hair from her pale brow straying. 


What grief is weighing on her heart, 

That gives such anguish to her features ? 
It is some sorrow all apart 

From those that light on earthly creatures. 
See how her thin hands press her brow, 

As though some deeper pang had caught her; 
Anon she sighs, and gazes now 

Adown the deep, dark, silent water. 


When midnight shades the gloomy dell, 

And daylight from the earth is driven! 
And, from the far off tower, the bell 

Swells sadly through the mournful heaven, 
Ever, with brow most sad and pale, 

She sits in sorrow never ending, 
Beside that pool, which tells a tale 

Of some dread deed her bosom rending. 


No mortal knows that dreary tale ; 
Its memory now has passed for ever, 
With those who erewhile trod this vale, 
And will return again, oh, never! 
The ruins of the old, old hall, 
*Mid yon tall trees are fast decaying ; 
And thick, dark weeds creep over all, 
In coarse green clusters widely straying. 


Gray lichens clothe each crumbling stone, 
And mildew on the sill is lying; 
And the cold damp, that creeps alone, 
With dark green spots the wall is dyeing 
The marble cups, where fountains played, 
Thick tangled knots of grass are hiding; 
And where the silver waters strayed, 
I see the wary serpent gliding. 


But who is she that sits alone ? 

Hush! do you hear her bosom sighing ? 
It was a bitter, bitter moan, 

Like one in dull, deep anguish dying. 
How still she is! How fixed her gaze 

Upon the midnight pool below her ; 
Some fearful sight of dread amaze 

Its gloomy depths for ever show her. 


Within those depths some say she sees 
The image of a murdered lover ; 
And hears his low moan through the trees, 
That hang their drooping boughs above her! 
Some foul, dark deed its wave has known, 
Whose memory this wild grief has taught her; 
And though full many a year has flown, 
She watches still by that lone water. 


Whence comes she with her noiseless tread ? 
Hush! lest the wakeful night should hear it! 
Some say she cometh from the dead, 
And think ‘tis but a restless spirit. 
When the cold dews of morning fall, 
And the gray dawn comes creeping hither, 
She glides within yon crumbling hall, 
And passes hence,—I know not whither. 








THE SHOEMAKER OF ST. AUSTELL, 


OR INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A METAPHYSICIAN, 
BY LEROI M. LEE, 
CHAPTER I, 


“ Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


A LARGE proportion of those whose names are 
“a light and landmark on the cliffs of fame,” 
have reached their positions of eminence and 
usefulness from the lowest conditions of ind 
gence, and amidst constant depressions of spirit 
from the ceaseless cravings of want. In the 
pressure of external trials, and the drudgery of 
toilsome occupations, the inner man has been 
separated from grosser employments, and conse- 
crated to the purposes and pursuits of know- 
ledge. The desire to know—the eldest born of 
wisdom—awakened their energies, braced their 
spirits, held weariness in check, and grew rich 
on the spare moments of time economically pre 
served and industriously employed. It was not 
genius,—blazing, but transient as a comet, taking 
one truth, or a class of truths, by intuition, and 
expiring in the splendour of its conceptions ;— 
but the determination to know, to “ intermeddle 
with all wisdom,” to grow rich by the patient 
and steady accumulation of thought, that made 
them avaricious of time, and prodigal of health 
and strength and rest. Industry performed the 
office of stoker to the intellectual fires burning 
within them, and fidelity to the one absorbing 
object of desire gave light in the gloom of dis 
couragement, a miser’s joy to every step of their 
ascent, and a graceful dignity to the conscious 
honours of their triumph in reaching and record- 
ing their names in the Temple of Knowledge. 

It is no less profitable than gratifying to trace 
the progressive development of the mind; espe 
cially when, unaided by fortune or education, but 
guided by its own aspirations, and the energy of 
its own determinations, it works its way to posts 
of honour and positions of influence in the intek 
lectual and moral world. The republic of letters 
is free for all. The knowledge of the alphabet 
entitles all to the rights of citizenship. Freedom 
to roam through the whole unbounded continent 
of learning is seeured by these twenty-six letters, 
Their possessor is already initiated into the se 
crets of wisdom, and has the passwords to its 
profoundest mysteries. The mind is its own 
world, It may be a desert dismal with igno 
rance and vice, or a garden rich and beautiful 
with the fruits of knowledge and virtue. In an 
age and country like ours, voluntary ignorance is 
a crime of fearful magnitude. Contented igno- 
rance is a sin against self and society. Know- 
ledge is power. It is, also, a treasure more 
priceless than gold. But like gold, it is found in 
grains, seldom in lumps, and is obtained by dig 
ging. When one sees a man possessed of “ much 
gold,” he is not altogether sure that a large pro- 
portion of it is not alloyed with the dust of fraud 
and dishonest gains. The jewel that sparkles on 
the coronet of wealth may have been placed 
there by oppression and violence. But learning 
stands free of all suspicion. Its possession is a 
stamp of honesty, and a passport to reputation 
and usefulness. Wisdom is the principal thing: 
“ Therefore, get wisdom ; and with all thy gettings, 
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get understanding.” Exalt her; and she shall 
promote thee. In her hands are riches, and ho- 
nour, and life. But if she be despised, thou shalt 
be lightly esteemed. Knowing our letters, the 
literature and “ languages of the babbling earth” 
are all within the reach of desire, industry, and 
application. With these, the key of the Temple 
of Knowledge is in our hands. Shall we open 
its doors, and survey its magnificent and gorgeous 
palaces? At least, let us trace the progressive 
career of one who, at manhood, was ignorant and 
vicious, but, animated by a desire to know, pa- 
tiently and resolutely worked his way up the hill, 
and sat down to enjoy an ennobling and virtuous 
repose on “the steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” We portray the fortunes of an 
humble shoemaker, whose perseverance in self- 
improvement was crowned with a success that 
has placed him in the front rank of the pro- 
foundly eminent men of the first quarter of the 
present century. 

Samuel Drew was born in the parish of St. 
Austell, Cornwall, England, on the 3d of March, 
1765. His parents were extremely poor. His 
father’s occupation fluctuated between tillage 
and “streaming for tin.’ When not turning up 
the soil of the farm, he was examining the depo- 
sits of mountain streams, and selecting, by the 
process of washing and pulverizing, such parts 
as were valuable for the ore they contained. 
Diligence and care, even in this toilsome occupa- 
tion, yielded him such success that, in the course 
of a few years, he was able to take a better resi- 
pence, and engage in the business of a common 
carrier for a brewery in his neighbourhood. At 
this he found employment for some time; and, 
with the prospect of a permanent engagement, 
with steady accumulations, might have antici- 
pated ultimate competency. But industry and 
integrity are not always a guarantee of success ; 
nor a protection against the frauds or dishonest 
carelessness of others. ‘The brewer was a lover 
of pleasure more than of business; and wasted 
in prodigal living more than was yielded by the 
gains of trade. Bankruptcy soon followed, and 
several pounds due to the poor carrier went 
down into the gulf with his employer; and what 
was worse, left him without fodder for his horses, 
or food for his children—bereft at once of em- 
ployment and means of subsistence. He had to 
strike out a new mode of “making both ends 
meet.” 

Poor as were the parents, they were pious, 
and were not only sensible of the importance of 
education to their children, but solicitous to im- 
part it, to the limited extent their circumstances 
would allow. For awhile the two sons were 
sent daily to a school, in which the charge for 
reading was only a penny a week, But Samuel 
seemed careless of this opportunity of learning to 
read. Books were disagreeable things. He had 
a talent for doing nothing ; and he gratified it by 
playing truant. He loved the smiling fields and 
the lonely woods, with their murmuring rivulets 
and singing-birds; and he carried his heart there 
to find “sermons in trees, and books in brooks.” 
Whatever his disregard of book-learning, he was 
shrewd enough in other things, and his shrewd- 
ness had a bent of mischief, that was generally 
more successful in getting him into scrapes than 
in getting him out of them. But it sometimes 
left him “unwhipt of justice.” His wild pranks 
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were a grief and annoyance to his excellent pa- 
rents; and compelled them to practise the spirit 
rather than the letter of the proverb, “ Spare the 
rod, and spoil the child.” On one occasion, 
having incurred his father’s displeasure, he was 
threatened with the rod; and he knew it was 
not merely “a promise made to the ear.” But 
he believed it would be “better kept in the 
breach than in the observance.” Such sentences 
were generally carried into effect at night, when 
the culprit was unbreeched and in bed. Appre 
hensive that the visit to keep him from spoiling 
would not be overlooked, nor the rod spared 
when it was paid, he prevailed on his elder bro- 
ther to exchange places with him in the bed for 
the night. It proved another case of the substi- 
tution of the innocent for the guilty; and poor 
Jabez smarted under the lash, as unconscious of 
the fault that incurred the punishment, as of the 
trick by which it had been transferred to his 
own shoulders, On another occasion, for some 
offence, his father gave him a note to carry to his 
schoolmaster. Suspecting it to contain an order 
for a flogging, payable at sight, and unwilling to 
be a party in the transaction, the billet never 
reached its destination. He subsequently con- 
fessed that, to escape the rod, he spoiled the 
note. 

A trait of character that gave direction to his 
life, and success to his plans, was developed at 
an early period of his youth :—it was resolute 
energy of will, sustained by a quality of sticking 
to what he attempted. Perseverance, even 
against his books, and in truancy from school, 
became a habit——a bad application, it must be 
confessed, of a very important quality of the 
mental constitution. An illustration of this dis 
position while very young, has been preserved 
among the records of his early life. Reared 
among the tin mines of Cornwall, and familiar 
with their operations, he became ambitious of em- 
bracing the profession, very soon after he was 
breeched, and he resolved on sinking a shaft for 
himself. Accordingly, he organized a company, 
of which he was captain; and with a pickaxe, a 
rope, and a board for a bucket, he commenced 
his work. They had been engaged at the shaft 
for some time, and had gone some distance below 
the surface, when his mining operations were 
brought to a sudden halt. He was at the bottom, 
digging away with a right good will, one day, 
when some one threw a handful of earth upon 
him. This was a great offence to his dignity, as 
the presiding genius of the undertaking; and, in 
a dictatorial way, he commanded the offender to 
desist. A larger handful that came clattering 
down upon him was the only response to his 
order. Greatly incensed, and vowing to give 
the offender a sound drubbing, he ordered them 
to draw him up, when, to his utter mortification, 
he found himself face to face with his father, 
who had just discovered the mining ambition of 
the youngsters, and regarding it more as a trap 
for his cow than a mine of wealth, peremptorily 
ordered the captain to put the dirt back in its 
place. 

It was not long, however, before he was mining 
in good earnest. Tin ore is commonly lodged in 
masses of stone. These are gathered and puk 
verized in the stamping mill, from whence the 
material is carried by a small stream of water 
into shallow pits prepared for its reception, where 
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the gravity of the metal causes it to sink, while 
the sandy particles pass off with the stream. 
These pits are called buddles. Children are em- 
ployed to stir up these deposits, and keep them 
in agitation until the process of separation is 
complete. These children are called buddle-boys. 
At eight years of age Samuel Drew became a 
buddle-boy, his father receiving three halfpence 
a day for his service. Like his father at the 
brewery, his first earnings were lost by the in- 
solvency of his employer. But a new master 
came and advanced their wages to twopence. 
This increase had a powerful effect in augment- 
ing the self-importance of the boys. It came near 
ruining one of Samuel’s companions. ‘The little 
fellow, having lost his parents, had been taken 
by an aunt and kindly cared for as her own. 
But, like too many others, his virtues were not 
proof against the temptations of sudden fortune. 
He was so elevated by this addition to his in- 
come, that he went home and gave his aunt 
notice that as soon as his wages became due, he 
should seek new lodgings and board himself! 
Its effect on young Drew was to make him aspire 
to the rack—not of torture—but of a higher step 
in the refining process. But, although he remained 
two years in the pit, he was never promoted be- 
yond the rank of buddle-boy. 

Young as he was, with such dispositions, and 
associated with vicious children, he could not 
fail to be influenced by their conversation and 
example. He was rapidly descending into vicious 
habits. To augment his danger and accelerate 
his ruin, the only being on earth who understood 
his disposition and knew how to restrain it from 
ill, and guide it “in the good and right way,” had 
been removed from her place in the family. His 
mother had gone down to the grave, and there 
was now scarcely a heart to love him, or a hand 
stretched out to sustain and encourage him. She 
had early discovered that the levity of his feel- 
ings unfitted him to receive instruction through 
the ordinary channels. He was therefore taken 
under her own charge. She taught him to read 
and write, at least all he learned of either during 
his youth. But his moral nature was the field 
she cultivated with most avidity. The good seed 
of religious truth was deposited in his heart; and 
it never lost its vitality. In later years the har- 
vest of that sowing was abundant and glorious. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Real glory 
Springs from the silent conquest of ourselves: 
And without that, the conqueror is naught 
But the first slave.” 


Tue death of his mother introduced a new 
phase in the life of Samuel Drew. In the 
second year of his loneliness his father married a 
widow, who for some time had presided over 
his domestic affairs as housekeeper. She was a 
worthy woman; but the transition to the mother’s 
place was not at all agreeable to the children. A 
regular warfare of petty annoyances, in which 
Samuel took the lead, was commenced; and 
reached their consummation in his expatriation 
from his father’s house. The offence that pre- 
cipitated this event was certainly as provoking 
in its character as it was deliberate in purpose 
and graceless in execution. Soon after her mar- 








riage, on an occasion when some of her female 
acquaintances were visiting her, he provided 
himself with a syringe and a vessel of water, 
bored a hole through the partition, and while 
they were at tea discharged a volume of water 
upon them. This insult to her dignity and her 
hospitality was a little more than her human 
nature could bear; and the husband and father 
was compelled to transfer the culprit where he 
would either cease his annoyances, or else find 
new victims for his experiments. 

At the age of ten years he was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker at St. Blazey, about three miles from 
St. Austell. It was not long after this change in 
his affairs before his father removed to a greater 
distance, and left him to cultivate his vicious 
propensities unrestrained by the presence and 
influence of family and friends. His new home 

yas situated in a beautiful valley, adjoining the 
mansion and grounds of one of England's wealthy 
families. But he was too young and ignorant to 
enjoy the picturesque in nature; and too com 
stantly occupied with the drudgery of his daily 
toils to be sensible of anything beyond the pres 
sure of discomfort and want. He was regarded 
rather as a convenience to subserve the wishes 
of others, than as a member of the family. His 
master, to the trade of shoemaker added that of 
farmer; and when there was no work in the 
shop, there was always plenty of it in the field. 
Alternating between these two employments, the 
apprentice was not slow in discovering that he 
stood a fine chance of being either a very in- 
different shoemaker, or a very poor farmer. Be- 
sides this, his personal discomforts were nuine- 
rous. ‘To the comforts and conveniences of life 
he was an entire stranger ; and, passing his days 
in rags and wretchedness, he became almost as 
reckless of life as he was careless of his own 
character, and of the rights of others. One of his 
chief troubles was with his mistress. She was 
disposed to add to his other offices in the family 
that of servant. He knew remonstrance would 
avail nothing, and he had recourse to the shrewd 
ness and mischief that exiled him from home. 
She insisted that he should bring water for the 
family ; but somehow or other the pitcher always 
met with an accident in his hands, and he had 
always a plausible reason for it. But it happened 
so often, that a standing order was issued to 
release him from bringing water, except when 
he evinced a perfect willingness to do it. But 
his tastes sought a wider field than the shop and 
farm of his master. He became a leader of the 
vicious boys of the parish; and sometimes a fol- 
lower of more depraved and wicked men. From 
robbing birds’ nests, he proceeded to peculations 
upon the gardens and orchards of the neighbour- 
hood ; and ultimately, while yet a boy, to assist 
in smuggling. Under these circumstances, with 
no abatement of the bad treatment he always 
received in his master’s house, he absconded, in 
his seventeenth year, with the intention of entering 
a man-of-war. He was led to this selection of 
his future, by occurrences that, as little as he 
thought of it in its conception and frustration, had 
no small share in determining his subsequent 
career and his ultimate eminence. 

During his apprenticeship, a few numbers of 
the Weekly Entertainer were brought into his 
master’s family. It contained many tales and 
anecdotes, which he read with great avidity. 
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He was especially interested in the narratives of 
adventures connected with the American war. 
Paul Jones, the Serapis and the Bon Homme 
Richard excited his mind with a profound attrac- 
tion. They mingled with his thoughts by day, 
and his dreams by night. He longed to be ina 
pirate-ship,—a thought natural to his perverted 
tastes and vicious habits. There was also in 
the house an odd volume of the history of Eng- 
land during the Commonwealth. These were 
read again and again, until, having nothing else 
to read, they palled on his taste, and he turned 
aside to low and corrupting pleasures. It is 
true, there was a Bible in the house, but the 
command to read it on the Sabbath, apart from a 
natural distaste for such reading, was an effectual 
bar to obedience. With books, his life might 
have taken an earlier turn to rectitude. But he 
had them not; and in the absence of means to 
gratify the disposition to read, he almost lost the 
ability. Still his reading gave direction to thought 
and supplied the material. It was under the 
influence of thoughts thus born in his mind that 
he abridged his apprenticeship by flight, and 
steered his course to Plymouth. When he set 
out on this adventure, he had but sixteen pence 
halfpenny, and went by his home to increase his 
store. His father was absent, and his mother, at 
a loss what to do, declined, but persuaded him 
to stay all night, hoping his father might get 
home, and detain him, or transfer the matter of 
supplying his wants from herself. The next 
morning, to the dismay of his family, he was 
gone. But the “ providence that shapes the ends” 
of life hindered the consummation of his plans, 
checked his downward course, and turned his 
feet to the paths of virtue, usefulness, and honour. 
His first night from home was spent in a hay- 
field. ‘The next morning, a ferry and his break- 
fast took two pence of his stock of cash, and 
filled him with dismay at its probable early con- 
sumption. Passing through Liskeare, with a 
view of replenishing his purse, he sought em- 
ployment at his trade, but to provide the neces- 
sary implements nearly exhausted his means. 
He was soon reduced to an extremity of hunger 
truly pitiable. His fellow-workmen, seeing he 
did not quit his work for dinner, as they were 
accustomed to do, made some inquiry as to 
where he dined, when one of them facetiously 
replied, “ At the sign of the Mouth, to be sure.” 
He endured the jibe, but to appease the urgent 
cravings of hunger, drew his apron-strings, and 
compressed his stomach into a smaller circle, 
and stitched away with the best heart he could 
summon to his aid. The next day, his employer, 
discovering he was a runaway apprentice, dis- 
missed him from the shop, advising him to re- 
turn to his master. Ere he left the door, his 
elder brother came in pursuit of him. His father, 
having accidentally heard where he was, sent 
for him. The message came at the time of 
need. He only consented to return, on con- 
dition that he was not to be sent back to St. 
Blazey. His indentures were subsequently can- 
celled. 

Mr. Drew ever after considered this as the 
turning-point of his destiny. In later periods of 
life, when fame, fortune, and family were his, 
he was accustomed to refer to these circumstances 
as occasions when his future destiny trembled 
on the beam, and a hair might have turned it 
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down with a force that would have depressed 
and ruined him for ever. 

For some months after leaving Liskeare, he 
remained with his father. He then went to the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, where for two years 
or more he pursued his trade with increasing 
profit to himself, but with very little improve 
ment to his moral character. During this period, 
he came very near losing his life in a smuggling 
adventure. But it is said, on the authority of 
one familiar with him at the time, there was a 
surprising mental development, especially in his 
readiness at repartee, and his powers of reason- 
ing; so striking, indeed, that few were bold 
enough to provoke the one, or engage the other. 
It made him prominent amongst his craftsmen, 
and gave great importance to his opinions. It 
was not from books, for he was still careless of 
them, but the friction of intercourse with men, 
the collision of mind with mind, that elicited 
thought, and awakened a faculty hitherto slum- 
bering in the repose of a profound ignorance. 
We shall see how, following this thread, he was 
led out of the labyrinth of his vicious propensi- 
ties, into a straight path of intelligent rectitude 
and virtuous activity. 


CHAPTER III, 


“The generous pride 
That glows in him who on himself relies, 
Entering the lists of life.” 


In January, 1785, he removed to St. Austell, 
and became foreman, in his branch of trade, to a 
young man who carried on the business of a 
shoemaker, a saddler, and a bookbinder. It was 
here, and under these circumstances, that he re- 
newed his acquaintance with books, and prose- 
cuted the advantage under every conceivable 
discouragement. Speaking of his ignorance at 
this time, in after life, he said, “I was scarcely 
able to read, and almost totally unable to write. 
Literature was a term to which I could annex no 
idea. Grammar I knew not the meaning of. 
I was expert at follies, acute in trifles, and inge- 
nious about nonsense.” His writing was com- 
pared to the “traces of a spider dipped in ink, 
and set to crawl on paper.’ On this foundation 
he began to build; and the finished superstruc- 
ture was of magnificent proportions—glorious in 
its adornments, and durable as time. 

The shop of his master was frequented by a 
better class of persons than he had ever been 
brought into contact with; and the topics of con- 
versation were above the standard of his infor 
mation. He listened to their discussions with a 
deep and painful consciousness of his own de- 
fects. Sometimes he was appealed to to decide 
a doubtful point. The appeal flattered, but hum- 
bled him. The desire to know was born in his 
mind; and he set himself to seek knowledge. 
He examined dictionaries, added words to his 
small stock, and treasured them with a miser’s 
vare. Books came to be bound; he read their 
titles, and gleaned ideas from their pages; and 
truth began to dawn on the darkness of his mind. 
“The more I read,” he says, “the more I felt my 
own ignorance ; and the more I felt my ignorance, 
the more invincible became my energy to sur- 
mount it. Every leisure moment was now em- 
ployed in reading one thing or other.” He could 
command but very little leisure. Lank poverty 
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and clamorous want cried out against every pause 
in his employment, “ From early chime to ves- 
per bell,” and deep in the night, he was doomed 
to hammer heel-taps, and stitch on soles, while 
his own soul was alive with the desire to know. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” He had 
“the will,’ and he found “the way.” He was 
obliged to eat; and he would make it a meal for 
soul and body. He took a hook to his repast; 
and crammed ideas in his mind, and food into 
his stomach at the same time. Digestion in both 
departments was not incompatible with stitching. 
In this way, five or six pages were mastered at a 
meal. 

At an early stage of his new intellectual life, a 
gentleman brought Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding to be bound. It was a new con- 
ception to his mind. He had never heard of it 
before. He pored over its pages with a fascina- 
tion as profound as a philosopher’s joy at a new 
discovery, a sensation as new and thrilling as a 
child’s over his first toy-book, and drank in his 
reasonings with a zest as transporting and heart- 
felt. It was as when a new star blazes in the 
telescope of the astronomer. But its magnitude 
was greater than a star. It was a new world 
with its suns and systems, that filled his soul 
from horizon to zenith with brilliant images and 
gorgeous hopes. The continent of mind was 
spread out before him. What would he not have 
given to own that world of thought! “I would 
willingly have laboured a fortnight to have the 
books.” Could his desire be more forcibly ex- 
pressed? Again, he says, “I had then no con- 
ception that they could be obtained for money.” 
How priceless did he consider them. But they 
were soon carried away; and his mind felt as if 
the sun had gone down in the early morning. 
Yet they left a luminous track behind them, rich 
and glorious as a western sky when the sun has 
gone to waken the song of gladness in other 
climes. Years passed before he saw the Essay 
again, yet the impression was never lost from his 
mind. “This book set all my soul to think, to 
feel, and to reason, from all without, and from all 
within. It gave the first metaphysical turn to 
my mind; and I cultivated the little knowledge 
of writing which I had acquired, in order to put 
down my reflections. It awakened me from my 
stupor, and induced me to form a resolution to 
abandon the grovelling views which I had been 
accustomed to entertain.” Heretofore no specific 
object, beside the general one of improvement, 
had guided his efforts. Locke awakened his in- 
quiries, and concentrated his mental energies. Its 
influence was powerful upon every period, and 
on every undertaking of his subsequent career. 

It was about the same time that another and 
a sublimer change was wrought in the moral 
nature of Mr. Drew. A mother’s hand had scat- 
tered the seeds of life over the soil of his young 
heart. In childhood and youth it seemed to have 
fallen on stony ground. It had brought forth no 
fruit unto righteousness. But now the seed had 
germinated long after the hand of the sower was 
still in the grave. The apparent instrumental 
cause of his religious quickening was the re- 
markably triumphant death of his brother. This 
awakened reflection on the folly and wickedness 
of his own life, and the aimless nature of his 
pursuits. These impressions were strengthened 
under the ministry of the then youthful, but now 
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world-known and honoured Adam Clarke. Coin- 
cident with these things, the deathless work of 
that 


“Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and plain truth alike prevail :” 


The Pilgrim’s Progress gave shape to his thoughts, 
and direction to his life. The infusion of the 
religious element into his nature was a most im- 
portant epoch in his existence. It gave tone to 
his feelings, sprightliness and vigour to his mind, 
purity and decision to his character. It brought 
him into a new atmosphere of being, placed new 
and vaster objects before his mind, and ‘stirred 
the profound depths of his intellectual and moral 
nature with higher aspirations, and a more enno- 
bling ambition, Old things were passed away ; 
and a new life, stretching outward and upward, 
blending usefulness and happiness, the rewards 
of virtue with the conquests of duty, was mapped 
on his soul in lines of fire traced by the finger of 
God. Henceforth, in the contemplation of his 
life, we perceive not only a new direction, but a 
fuller development of mental energy; and trace 
the application of his powers to subjects, respect 
ing truth, duty, and God, that religious conviction 
alone could suggest or support. He is no longer 
ambitious to tread the deck of a pirate-ship. The 
past is forgotten; or exists as a mournful remem- 
brance. A purer principle is implanted in his 
nature. It has taken root in his heart; its foliage 
and its fruits distinguish and adorn his subsequent 
career. 

It is not to be supposed that his difficulties 
either in getting bread or books had ceased. 
They were still at the flood tide. He was still 
“inured to poverty and toil.” He had entered 
into business for himself, but on a scale exceed- 
ingly limited. Dr. Franklin’s “ Way to Wealth,” 
of which he possessed a copy, was his chart. 
“Poor Richard” gave pithy but very excellent 
advice to poor Sammy Drew. Eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four, “ the sound of his hammer” 
might be heard. He had borrowed five pounds 
to begin business; and it was only at the expi- 
ration of a year that he was able to return it. 
But his business, and his own character for 
industry and integrity, were established. He 
was in the way to wealth. His desire, however, 
was not inordinate. He only wished to be able 
to spare some moments from constant toil to the 
purposes of reading and study. In a few years, 
this object was accomplished, and he found him- 
self at liberty to pursue his long-cherished scheme 
of mental improvement. But the best-concerted 
schemes sometimes fail. His were nearly 
wrecked by politics. He was saved by an inci- 
dent as singular as it was effectual. During the 
American war everybody was a politician. In 
his boyhood he took sides with the Colonies. He 
had not yet changed his opinions; and there 
was danger of political discussion engaging his 
attention to the exclusion or detriment of his 
more important mental occupations. From this 
hazard he was preserved by an incident which 
may be given in his own language. 

A friend one day remarked to him, “ Mr. 
Drew, more than once I have heard you quote 
that expression,— 


“* Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 
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“You quote it as being true; but how are we 
to understand it ?”’ 

“T can give you,” he replied, “an instance 
from my own experience. When I began busi- 
ness, | was a great politician. My master’s shop 
had been a chosen place for political discussion, 
and there, | suppose, | acquired my fondness for 
such debates. For the first year, 1 had too much 
to do and to think about to indulge my propensity 
for politics; but after getting a little ahead in the 
world, | began to dip into these matters again. 
Very soon | entered as deeply into newspaper 
argument as if my livelihood depended on it. 
My shop was often filled with loungers, who 
came to canvass public measures; and now and 
then I went into my neighbours’ houses on a 
similar errand. This encroached on my time; 
and I found it necessary sometimes to work till 
midnight, to make up for the hours I had lost. 
One night, after my shutters were closed, and I 
was busily employed, some little urchin who 

fas passing the street put his mouth to the key- 
hole of the door, and, with a shrill pipe, cried 
out, ‘Shoemaker! shoemaker! work by night 
and run about by day! ” 

“And did you,” inquired his friend, “ pursue 
the boy with your stirrup, to chastise him for his 
insolence ?” 

“No, no. Had a pistol been fired off at my 
ear, | could not have been more dismayed or 
confounded. I dropped my work, saying to 
myself, ‘True, true! but you shall never have 
that to say of me again.’ I have never forgotten 
it; and while I recollect anything, I never shall. 
To me it was the voice of God; and it has been 
a word in season throughout my life. I learned 


from it not to leave till to-morrow the work of 


to-day, or to idle when I ought to be working. 
From that time I turned over a new leaf. I 


ceased to venture on the restless sea of politics, | 


or trouble myself about matters which did not 
concern me. ‘The bliss of ignorance on political 
topics | often experienced in after life ;—the folly 
of being wise my early history shows.” ; 

It is not often that a boyish freak confers such 
a blessing upon man and the world. It was 
sport to him, but a life’s blessing to his intended 
victim. It checked and cured a bad habit, and 
gave a fresh impetus to the struggle to ascend 
the hill of knowledge. ‘Thanks, a thousand 
tumes, for that piece of midnight mischief! 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 


The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 
afar!” 
afar! 


This is the utterance extorted by the pangs of 


intellectual labour. How exquisitely must it 
have been felt at each stage of his course, every 
step of his ascent, by Mr. Drew. Between the 
point on which he stood, and the foot of the 
hill, what vast fields stretched their broad and 
interminable lengths before him. Each was 
fresh with flowers, alluring to taste, attractive to 
the eye, fair to the vision, and flattering to hope 
as “the tree of knowledge” to the mother of the 
human race. But when he essayed to enter, 


“Chill penury repressed his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of his soul.” 
VOL. Ix. 27 





Industry and economy had “ broken the neck 
of his difficulties,” and left him with some degree 
of leisure to pursue his ruling passion,—the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Possessed of the opportu- 
nity of improvement, he increased his efforts, and 
enlarged his plans of acquiring information. 
Fugitive thoughts—those first and best teachings 
of truth—were preserved with an avaricious 


care. Even while at work, he kept writing 


materials at his side, to note the processes of his 


| mind, and fix, beyond the possibility of forget 


| 


fulness, the outlines of arguments on such sub- 
jects as engaged his attention for the time. But 
he had not yet fixed upon any plan of study, any 
one subject or science that was to engross his 


eilorts or absorb his powers. His one desire was 


_to know, to grow in wisdom and knowledge. 


' 


The broad sea of truth 
He wished to sound its depths, 
not to skim its crested waves. We shall see 
what determined his choice. 

“The sciences lay before me. I discovered 
charms in each, but was unable to embrace them 
all, and hesitated in making a selection. I had 
learned that 


He was on the shore. 
was before him. 


‘One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.’ 


At first I felt such an attachment to astronomy, 
that I resolved to confine my views to the study 
of that science; but I soon found myself too de- 
fective in arithmetic to make any proficiency. 
Modern history was my next object; but I quickly 
discovered that more books and time were neces- 
sary than I could either purchase or spare, and 
on this account history was abandoned. In the 
region of metaphysics I saw neither of the above 
/impediments. It nevertheless appeared to be a 
| thorny path, but 1 determined to enter, and aec- 
cordingly began to tread it.” 

Poverty selected the field on which he was to 
win his triumphs, and carve his way to usefulness 
and honour. It was indeed a thorny path, hedged 
with difliculties. He entered it with a giant's 
energy. ‘The immaterial world, with its empires 

| of being, its unfathomable entities, uncaused 
| causes, endless organizations, mysterious laws, 
| and chainless powers, was the world through 
| which he was to roam with the freedom of a 
| freeborn citizen. The map of that world already 
| existed in outline in his own intellectual and 
| moral being. His own being was the door of 
entrance to that world of spiritual existences of 
which 


“ Millions—walk the earth unseen 
Whether we wake or sleep.” 


In such a study the heaviest draft would be on 
his own mental organism. Reading was the 
smallest part of its labour. Reflection—deep, 
earnest, protracted reflection——in which the soul 
turned inward upon itself, surveyed, as in a 
_mirror, the unseen world of life, activity, and 
immortality, was the first and ceaseless demand 
of the subject. The difficulties of his start in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and the energy that 
triumphed over them, had eminently qualified 
him for the toils of his new career. Reading 
| filled his leisure: reflection occupied him while 
i at work. He possessed, in a remarkable degree, 
| the power of abstracting his mind from sur- 
| rounding objects, and fixing it, ike a leech, upon 
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whatever subject occupied his attention. He 
could read and rock the cradle; and his pro- 
foundest mental investigations were often carried 
on in the din of domestic affairs. His works, 
which have given his name to fame, and will 
waft it to immortality, were written, not in the 
solitude of the study, but amidst the hammering 
of heel-taps and the cries of children. He had 
no study—no retirement. “I write,” he said, 
“amid the cries and cradles of my children, and 
frequently when I review what I have written, 
endeavour to cultivate ‘the art to blot.’ During 
the day, he wrote down“ the shreds and patches” 
of thought and argument. At night, he elaborated 
them into form and unity. “ His usual seat, after 
closing the business of the day, was a low nursing 
chair beside the kitchen fire. Here, with the 
bellows on his knees for a desk, and the usual 
culinary and domestic matters in progress around 
him, his works, prior to 1805, were chiefly 
written,” 

The first production of Mr. Drew’s pen was a 
defence of Christianity, in answer to what a 
celebrated Irish barrister, with singular felicity 
and force of language has called “that most 
abominable abomination of all abominable abomi- 
nations, Tom Paine’s Age of Reason.” It was 
elicited by circumstances no less attractive in 
their nature than they proved to be beneficial 
to the spiritual interests of one of the parties. 
Amongst the friends drawn to Mr. Drew by his 
literary pursuits and the attractions of his ex- 
panding intellect, was a young gentleman, a 
surgeon, schooled in the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, and Hume. Confirmed in in- 
fidelity himself, he sought to shake the religious 
convictions of the pious and strong-minded, but 
humble shoemaker. They had frequently dis- 
cussed abstruse questions of ethics; especially 
the nature of evidence, and the primary source 
of moral principles. When Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son’ appeared he procured it, and fortified him- 
self with its objections against Revelation; and, 
assuming a bolder tone, commenced an undis- 
guised attack on the Bible. Finding his own 


arguments ineffectual, he proffered the loan of 


the book, stipulating that he should read it 
attentively, and give his opinions with candour 
after a careful inspection. During its perusal the 
various points of its attack on Christianity were 
brought under discussion. Mr. Drew made notes 
of these conversations. Ere they closed, the 
surgeon began to waver in his confidence in the 
Age of Reason; and the ultimate result was that 
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was a defence of his church against the attack of 
one in whom the qualities of author, magistrate, 
and clergyman were blended. His defence was 
as successful in refuting the assault, as it was, in 
the mildness and manliness of its spirit, in con- 
verting the assailant into a personal friend. 

In 1802, Mr. Drew issued a larger work, a 
volume alone sufficient to stamp his name with 
immortality. It was on the “Immortality and 


| Immateriality of the Human Soul.” It is a mas- 


terpiece of profound thinking, acute reasoning, 
and logical accuracy. The English language 
boasts no superior work on the subject. 

It made a strong impression on the public mind, 
and attracted a large number of learned men to 
the obscure, but profound, metaphysician of St. 
Austell. The history of the volume furnishes an 
interesting page in the life of authorship. When 
finished, it was offered to a Cornish publisher for 
the sum of ten pounds. But he could not risk 
such an amount on the work of one “ unknown 
to fame.” It was then published by subscription, 
and the edition was exhausted long before the 
demand for it was supplied. Many years after 
this, Dr. Clarke said Mr. Drew was “a child in 
money matters.” The occasion before us justifies 
the remark. Afraid of the risk of a second edi- 
tion, he sold the copyright to a British bookseller 
for twenty pounds, and thirty copies of the work. 
Before the expiration of the copyright, it had 
passed through four editions in England, two in 
America ; and had been translated and published 
in France. The author survived the twenty- 
eight years of the copyright, and it became his 
property. He then gave it a final revision, and 
sold it for two hundred and fifty pounds. <A fact 
that proves its sterling value. 

His Essay on the Soul was followed, in the 
course of a few years, by another work, not less 
abstruse, and certainly not less important to the 
future destiny of the human race. “* The Identity 


-and General Resurrection of the Human Body.” 


His former work had surprised the critics of the 
day. This confounded them. They knew not 
what to think of the man; and they were afraid 


to adventure in a review, upon the vast and pro- 


he transferred his doubts from the Bible to Paine, | 
and died an humble believer in the truth of Chris- | 


tianity, and in cheerful hope of the glory, honour, | 


and immortality, it brings to light. The notes of | 
Mr. Drew were subsequently remodelled and | 


offered to the public. Its appearance produced a 
powerful impression in behalf of religion, then 
most virulently assailed by the combined forces 
of French Atheism and English Deism. It placed 
its author upon commanding ground as a pro- 
found thinker and a skilful debater ; and attracted 
to him a larger class of more distinguished and 
powerful friends. This firstborn of his brain was 
published in 1799. It was followed in rapid 


found ocean of metaphysics, over which he sailed 
with the freedom of a rover, bearing a flag that 
held out a challenge to the world. The editors 
of several Reviews, as did also the publisher, 
courted a criticism of the work. But they could 
find no one able and willing to attempt it. At 
length one of them ventured to ask the author 
for a criticism on his own work, as the only per- 
son competent to do it justice. The request 
stirred his indignation. “Such things,’ was his 
reply, “may be among the tricks of trade; but I 
will never soil my fingers with them.” But it 
went not without a notice. It was reviewed in 


(two weeks. But the verdict of the public is 
| recorded in the fact of the rapid sale of nearly 


| fifteen hundred copies. 


The improvement of Mr. Drew’s circumstances 
has been spoken of. He had not grown rich. 


|The gain of a little time for mental pursuits, was 


succession by several other pamphlets; one a | 
poem of six hundred lines, rich in thought, but | 


too local in subject, and less fanciful than popular 


all the wealth his literary labours had secured. 
His publications gave him fame as an author, and 
attracted friends ardent and anxious to assist him, 
but they contributed very little to his release from 
the daily avocations of his shop. He was still 


| poor; and, to gain daily bread for himself and 


taste in “the art of poetry” required; the other | his family, he was compelled to “ stick to his last.” 
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Even at this period of his life, he concluded a 
letter to a distinguished antiquarian of London, 
with the remark: “I am now writing on a piece 
of leather, and have no time to copy or correct.” 
Yet, in reading his pages, while the mind is 
stretched to its utmost tension to compass the 
depth and elevation of his thoughts, it is almost 
impossible to realize that they were written ona 
piece of leather in the midst of his workmen, or 
in the chimney corner, with a bellows on his 
knee, and with one foot rocking a brawling child 
to sleep. It is, nevertheless, a reality ; and adds 
new confirmation to the hackneyed remark that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Professor Kidd, of Aberdeen, wrote to him as 
follows: “ When I read your address, I admired 
your mind, and felt for your family; and from 
that moment began to revolve how I might profit 
merit emerging from hardships. I have at length 
conceived a way which will, in all likelihood, 
put you and your dear infants in independence.” 
The plan of the Professor was to induce Mr. 
Drew to enter the lists for a prize of twelve hun- 
dred pounds for an essay on “ The Being and 
Attributes of God.” He entered, but did not win, 
much to the sorrow of his kind-hearted adviser. 
But the work, in two volumes, was subsequently 
published, and augmented the fame of “ The 
Metaphysical Shoemaker.” 
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number of his learned friends. Of his labours he 
says: “ Besides the magazine, [ have, at this time, 
six different works in hand, either as author, com- 
piler, or corrector. “Tis plain, therefore, I do not 
want work; and while I have strength and 
health, I have no desire to lead a life of idleness ; 
yet [am sometimes oppressed with unremitting 
exertion, and occasionally sigh for leisure which 
I cannot command.” But leisure came not till 


| the weary wheels of life stood still in 1833. 


As late as 1809, 


A Chinese proverb says, “ Time and patience 
will change a mulberry leaf into a silk dress.” 
They have wrought greater wonders than this in 
the intellectual and moral world. As illustrative 
of their power in any pursuit of life, how at- 


_ tractive and impressive are the incidents in the 


history of the poor Shoemaker of St. Austell. 
Through their agency, vice, ignorance, and po- 
verty were transmuted into virtue, knowledge, 
and independence ;—a youth of idleness was fol- 
lowed by a manhood of industrious diligence, and 
an age dignified by success in the noblest aspira- 
tions that can swell the human breast. To the 
student, the lover of knowledge, the aspirant for 
literary distinction and usefulness, such histories 
have a voice whose utterance is a melody of en- 
couragement. Drew’s life is a beacon blazing on 


| the coast of time ; himself a star of the first magni- 


By the agency of his friend, Dr. Clarke, he was | 


engaged to write for several Reviews, “ receiving 
— guineas for every printed sheet.” He also 
commenced lecturing to classes on grammar, his- 
tory, geography, and astronomy. Several years 
were spent in these employments. They paved 
his way, and prepared him to enter a larger field 
of labour, on a more elevated platform of life. 

In 1819 he was invited to Liverpool, to take 
the management of the Imperial Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Caxtons. He accepted it, and parted 
vith his awl and ends. This was a new enter- 
prise, both to the editor and the proprietor. But 
it succeeded to admiration. His own reputation 
attracted seven thousand patrons at the start. 
Whatever may have been the tastes of Mr. Drew 
as to dress, he had never been in circumstances 
that allowed of much attention to his personal 
appearance. The family of Dr. Clarke, who now 
resided near Liverpool, and who were warmly 
attached to him, set themselves to reform his 
costume, and polish his manners. An epigram 


of the Doctor’s comprises a full-length likeness of | 


the figure he presented, 


“ Long was the man, and long was his hair, 
And long was the coat which this long man did 
wear.” 


He was passive under the management of his 
young friends; and they did not pause until a 
manifest change in the outside man was effected. 
When he next visited St. Austell, he was con- 
gratulated upon his juvenile appearance. “ These 
girls of the Doctor's,” he said, “ and their acquain- 
tances, have thus metamorphosed me.” His 
residence at Liverpool was abridged by the burn- 
ing of the Caxton establishment. The proprietors 
resolved to transfer their business to London; 
and they could not leave their able and popular 
editor behind them. He accordingly repaired to 
the metropolis. Here all the works issued from 
the Caxton press passed under his supervision. 
He augmented his own fame, and multiplied the 





tude, brilliant in the firmament of truth, serene in 
its orbit, endless in the sweep of its influence. 


LU LU. 
A CIRCASSIAN SONG. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


THE shining cloud that broods above the hill 
Casts down its shadow over all the lawn; 
The snowy swan is sailing out to sea, 

Slow followed by a ruffled surge of light. 

Lu Lu is like a cloud in memory, 

And shades the ancient brightness of my mind ; 
A white swan on the ocean of my heart, 
Trailing a lengthening track of golden thought! 


The beams of evening slant adown the sky, 
Poured from the inner folds of western clouds; 
But in the west there is a spot of blue, 

And in that spot of blue, the evening star! 
And thus the golden tresses of Lu Lu, 

Gush from her turban o’er her slender neck : 
And thus she drops her timid, mild blue eye, 
And in her mild blue eye there melts a tear! 


Lu Lu is soft and gentle as the dove; 

But I am wilder than the mountain eagle: 
My matted locks are darker than the storms 
Lowering around the brows of looming hills: 
The glances of my eye are like the lightnings 
Shot from the ragged eyelids of the storm: 
But when I think of thee, my sweet Lu Lu, 

I shed the eagle’s plumage for the dove’s! 


I saw Lu Lu at daybreak with her fawn: 
She led it by her in a silken leash: 

But oh! if I were in the wild fawn’s place, 
I'd follow with no leash, save only Love’s! 
The dove I gave her yesterday has learned 
To peck her mouth, and nestle in her breast ; 
Too happy dove !—if I were in thy nest,— 
If—if—by Allah !—I must be, or die! 
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THOUGHTS TOWARD A NEW EPIC. 
BY PETER ORLOFF LOCKE. 


Tue works of no artist endure unchanged like 
those of the poet. The materials with which all 


genius, save his, is compelled to labour, are of 


the earth, and the mutability which attaches to 
matter passes into the re-creation. All the ele- 
ments combine, every principle of the universe 
is active, to crumble the sculptor’s statue into 
dust. Heat and cold, water, air, and fire, each 
in its turn becomes assailer; and whether the 
image be of marble or gold,—of that bronze, the 
composition of which is now a secret in keeping 
of the past, or of the facile clay, ever ready to 
the modeller’s hand,—the period must at length 
be reached, when that image shall have ceased 
to exist. 

Nor is the painter more fortunate. Depending 
for the expression of his ideas upon shades and 
tints on which every wave of time is working 
change, what can be more evanescent than his 
productions! Accidents, indeed, continually 
threaten him, which even the sculptor may set 
at defiance: and under circumstances the most 
favourable that can be conceived, a few centu- 
ries elapse, and the picture which delighted the 
eyes of millions is a hueless and inexpressive 
blank. 

In the quality of durability, the musician alone 
seems to approach the poet. But so much of the 
composer’s apparent excellence depends on the 
vocalist or the performer, that these latter always 
divide with him the applause, and not unfre- 
quently absorb it altogether. A reputation so 
existing cannot be secure; an immortality de- 
pending on so precarious a contingency can 
scarcely deserve the name. 

But he, who essays to build the lofty rhyme, 
has furnished to him materials that will outlast 
the universe; and his work, if nobly performed, 
becomes, through memory, a portion and an at- 
tribute of the souls of myriads; nor is it liable to 
be destroyed, save by the destruction of these 
souls themselves, 

Than these materials, nothing, indeed, can be 
more intangible or slight. An intelligent vibra- 
tion of the air—the pen, the ink, the paper—how 
passing, how frail do these appear! Nor does 
the structure, to the careless, seem more stable. 
The image of a mighty character, human, and 
yet something more than human, passing through 
a maze of wild adventure, troubled with joy and 
sorrow, defeated, successful, sending forth quick 

randering thoughts into space and eternity, ex- 
ploring with awe the gloomy and unsounded 
secrets of his own heart, weeping, laughing, 
loving, hating, destroying, begetting, and dying— 
such is the strongly inconsistent, yet harmonious 
picture, which the poet is called upon to frame. 

Yet these slight materials, this unsubstantial! 
creation, are charmed against time. The change 
of the seasons, the revolution of ages, the rise and 
fall of empires, affect them not. Generation after 
generation sink into the earth, but still another 
rises to prolong the melody which every tongue 
can utter, every ear understand. In vain the 
race, the very language from and in which the 
strain first rose, are swept into oblivion. Other 
nations, strange and remote, receive and infuse 
into their discourse the mysterious spirit, or, by 
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long and patient labour, teach themselves the 
silent language of the dead, for the purpose alone 
of listening to that one solemn anthem—that song 
immortal and divine. 

The instinct struck deepest into the human 
heart is, the dread of death, the love of life, the 
desire of immortality. A fear of annihilation, of 
oblivion, may be discerned at the bottom of all 
labour, all ambition, all religion whatever. So 
intense is this feeling, that even the shadow of 
anything which promises immunity from decay, 
is caught at with avidity, and clung to with the 
tenacity of despair. It is little wonder, then, that 
to connect themselves with futurity by means of 
an art so imperishable as that of poetry should 
have been the favourite desire of many ; nor that 
not only individuals and particular epochs, but 
all nations and all ages should have paid to the 
faculty of the poet, an admiration and reverence 
little short of that adoration set apart for things 
divine. It may also be expected that anything 
which will be said on a subject of such general 
interest, will receive the favourable attention of 
the public ; and, accordingly, to briefly investigate 
the principles of the art of poetry, and to inquire 
the manner of their application most likely to be 
successful in the present day and under the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to our land and language, is 
the subject of this paper. 

The form of poem most universally approved 
and admired has received the name of epic; a 
term, of which it may be predicated, that it has 
given rise to more dispute, and, while often inge- 
nious, always unsatisfactory discussion, than any 
besides in the range of language, except perhaps 
that other riddle, its inseparable companion— 
poetry. The best authorities, however, by which 
we are to understand those most generally accre- 
dited, attempting the solution of both mysteries 
at once, define an epic poem somewhat thus — 
A narrative in verse, upon a jofty subject, of 
which the component parts are incident, charac- 
ter, language, sentiment, machinery, and episode. 
These essentials have been multiplied, by some, 
on fanciful grounds, to an extent perfectly bewil- 
dering, while, by others more intent on simplicity 
than accuracy, they have been reduced to four— 
fable, character, sentiment, and language. Those 
writers who originated, or who have followed 
the latter classification, contend that the fable 
should be strange, yet probable; the characters 
new, yet such as the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive to be founded on nature; the sentiment 
proper to place and occasion, and the language 
such as will convey those sentiments with the 
greatest force and perspicuity. 

These observations at first sight seem just 
enough, but on examination will appear, I am 
afraid, to have the disadvantage of being incom- 
plete, and even deficient in precision, so far as 
they go. They are incomplete; because, assu- 
redly, in no way can they be made to involve all 
those minor points which the poems that have 
been regarded as models unquestionably do con- 
tain; and they want precision; for, any one of the 
four divisions can easily be construed to infer 
some or all of the other three. 

The defects in the first case are particularly 
observable in the oversight implied of machinery 
and scene. It is to no purpose to contend that 
these belong to the fable, or else are altogether 
useless ;—the scene of a poem js just as distinct 
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from fable, as action is from language, and as 
indispensable as canvass to a picture—or, rather, 
as the painted landscape is to the figures which 
give it life. It is also remarkable that if machi- 
nery be, as is contended, an excrescence, it 
should form so large a portion of all the epics 
that have ever been written; it is clear that either 
the poets or the critics are at fault. 

The truth is, as it appears to me, that superna- 
tural interference is neither dispensable, nor yeta 
fanciful portion of the story. To conceive it so, 
would be to impute to the inventor an illogical 
and unbalanced intellect; a thing utterly incom- 
patible with the higher development of poetic 
character. It should rather, I conceive, be re- 
garded as an attempt to account for that class of 
emotions in man, otherwise unaccountable—a 
bold endeavour to resolve the problem of the 
human will. 

When the writer of an epic poem recollects 
what an infinite variety of causes go to produce 
the mental action called impulse ; when he sees 
how that impulse varies in its complexity, accord- 
ing to the varied knowledge of the individual in 
whom it is developed; above all, when he at- 
tempts to trace the connexion between action 
and thought, between thought and its original 
spring—lying back perhaps near the dawn of 
time—what wonder if he at once perceives the 
impossibility of the task, and gladly supplies the 
place of doubtful reasoning by a substitute—the 
intervention of mysterious and higher intelli- 
gences—which, if the beautiful be a chief consti- 
tuent of the true, has more claim to be considered 
fact than fiction. 

Nor would it argue anything could it be pro- 
ven, which it cannot, that in the adoption of his 
machines, the poet was insensible of such a pur- 
pose as | have attributed to him. The construc- 
tion of poetry is not the result of reason, but of 
such a combination of reason and imagination as 
the poet alone experiences; one, and not the 
least singular consequence of which seems to be, 
that the manner of proceeding, unlike that in any 
other labour of the mind, is not by ratiocination 
but by intuition. 

The deficiencies of the second kind are not 
less observable. Nothing can be clearer than 
that fable supposes also character, for how, 
without actors, can an action proceed? In the 
same manner, it requires no particular acute- 
ness to perceive that language implies sentiment, 
and that sentiment cannot well be appreciated 
without language. In short, nothing can easily 
be more loose, irregular, or unsatisfactory, than 
either of the definitions we have stated; and ! 


presume to say that, even a slight examination of 


all writers on the Epopee will satisfy every one 
that, hitherto, every attempt to estimate its essen- 
tials has resulted either in tiresome prolixity or 
ambiguous compressions. 

If one might offer an opinion where so many 
have spoken dictatorially already, I would state 
that I conceive the difficulty in this case to have 
arisen from the critics failing to perceive that 
everything must have a centre—that so many 
qualities must have a common bond of union. In 
consequence of this they have, I imagine, taken 
for a part the pervading spirit of the whole; 
confounded with the members the great body to 
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with which, alone, they have either vitality or 
importance. The practical results render clear, 
I think, this view of the subject. The want of a 
starting-point, of a commonly-admitted base from 
whence to reason, has confounded logic altogether. 
One critic has held up one constituent of the 
epic poem; a second has seized upon another; 
and each has called upon the nations to regard 
his selection as that wherein the chief excellence 
of poetry consisted. As their premises were so 
adverse, their conclusions have been most various. 
No poet, however received by the mass and 
common sense of mankind, has been estimated 
from the like data, or at the same degree of 
excellence; and so effectually have those ex- 
plainers obscured what they proposed to render 
clear, entangled what they undertook to straighten, 
that at this moment, what poetry is, would be to 
the great mass of readers,—save for an innate 
perception of it, of which almost every man is 
capable—a greater mystery, ay, ten thousand times 
a greater, than it was in the days of Aristotle. 

Nor have the public and the critics alone been 
distracted by this view of poetry. Poets of a 
lesser or secondary nature have gone astray under 
its influence, and thereby established those here- 
sies called the schools. Influenced thereby, Pope 
moralized, Wordsworth sentimentalized, Scott 
forged glowing chains of description and incident, 
Moore sang, Byron threw together a few scenes 
froin the short but stormy drama of the passions, 
and, despite the loud-voiced eulogists which each 
found, the sense of mankind has written on all, 
beyond the possibility of erasure, inepical—im- 
perfect—incomplete. It is to be hoped that the 
extreme of these fantastical notions has been 
reached by a late English poet, and one still later 
and less renowned of our own, who held that 
the art of poetry consisted in the ingenious collo- 
cation of such phrases as experience showed are 
connected in the mind with sensations of delight, 
and that a metrical composition extending beyond 
a hundred lines, ceased to be a poem at all. 

These things, I think, prove, on the part of 
those who have written in regard to poetry, 
a radical ignorance of their subject, which has 
rendered their disquisitions, however otherwise 
distinguished by learning and research, useless; 
or worse—dangerous and distracting. It appears 
evident that their opinions have produced endless 
shades of belief, and numberless fruitless experi- 
ments in practice ; that they have neither furnished 
a key to the nature of poetry, nor supplied any 
data whereby to judge of its excellence. Those 
among them who have been enabled to see the 
superior completeness and merit of the epic 
poem, have denied all poetic nature whatever 
to compositions of a less perfect form. Those 
who, inadequate to the comprehension of the 
mightier structures, have yet, by their keen 
appreciation of the beautiful, grown acquainted 
with what is excellent in fragmentary poetry, 
have endeavoured to break the unity of the epic, 
and resolve it into a succession of rhapsodies, 
The most sensible of them, by far, appear to be 
the readers and writers who, satisfied with being 
pleased by whatever iscapable of giving pleasure, 
trouble themselves about its nature or essentials, 
not at all. 











And is there no solution to this enigma %—no 
| keynote that will render these discords har- 


which these members belong, and by connexion | mony @—no theory that will reconcile these 
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strangely-conflicting opinions? Most assuredly | 
there must be—there is. And where is it to be | 
found? In what does this hitherto indetectible 
spirit of poetry consist? I dare to answer—in 
character—in IDEALIZED CHARACTER alone, Cha- 
racter | affirm to be, not the leading or even the 
chief feature of an epic poem, but the poem 
itself;—the blood, the nerves, the will, the vital 
spirit of the work, to which language, sentiment, | 
incident, machinery, scene and duration are in- | 
deed indispensable, but indispensable only as the | 
members are so to the human body ;—indispen- 

sable as agents, as organs, any one of which may 

be stricken away, and yet the structure exist, but | 
all of which, without the soul, are utterly dead. 

Ay, and not only the epic poem, but everything 
which the heart of man recognises as poetry | 
besides—the song, the description, the sermon, | 
the sentiment,—nor written poetry only, but these | 


other grand exponents of genius, Music, Sculpture, | 


and Painting; and farther, that any, or all, of 
these latter, can only have their full influence on 
the mind, by referring them to some epic which, 
if not written, the reader, spectator, or listener 


must supply. Hence I deduce that the song has | 


value only as belonging to the lover or the patriot ; 
the description, as indicating the scene of our 
actions, or suggesting the character of him who 


would frequent it; the sermon, as the voice of | 


priest or prophet; and the sentiment, as that of 


the philosopher ;—that the statue and the picture | 


give but an uncertain pleasure, until the spectator 


recollects or constructs stories, one momentary | 


phase only of which they represent, and that 
neither dirge nor anthem wakes in the heart an 
echo, until with all its foregone and succeeding 


incidents the occasion is remembered or imagined | 
to which each one belongs. Hence, too, I infer | 
that the statue pleases by producing, in far greater 


perfection than words are capable of, an impres- 
sion of that one essential of character—FORM ;— 
that the picture adds to this,—colour, light, and 
shadow, but loses much of the distinct form of 
the statue ; that music attempts to imitate those 
sounds that rise in the human heart inseparably | 
connected with emotions; which end, in the | 
poem, is but imperfectly effected by rhythm and 
rhyme; and that a noble tragedy nobly acted— 
acted so as to produce the impression of exalted 
reality—would be more purely epic than the 
greatest epic that ever was written. But this 
last can never be; and accordingly, we assign 10 
the next, and, indeed, the only attainable degree 
of excellence—we assign to the written epic poem 
the honour of being the grandest, because most | 
perfect production of the mind of man. 
A little reflection will render this sufficiently | 
clear. Character is not an isolated fact, but an | 
aggregation of facts representing humanity,—a | 
succession of emotions and impulses, mutually | 
suggested and suggesting, manifesting themselves | 
in language and action. The result of continued | 
language and action is story; the locality of story, | 
scene ; and the perplexed and compound relations 
arising from the encounter of various characters 
of different degrees of force and flexibility, fur- 
nishes the groundwork of an epic poem; but | 
only the groundwork, So far, the work would be 
but a transcript of human life, and as such, the busi- | 
ness of the biographer or the historian. A know- | 
ledge of these things would never make a poet, 
but yet, by studying them carefully, the only | 
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rational conjecture can be formed of the course 
pursued by the constructor of fictitious history. 

We may conceive this course to be somewhat 
as follows: 

Every man, by observation, by books, or by 
self-examination—or, perhaps, by all combined— 
acquires a knowledge of men. According to the 
observer's power of perception will his knowledge 
be more or Jess exact, and according to his ima- 
ginatton will he be able to classify and arrange 
it into character. The essence called genius 
manifests itself, I conceive, in lending to the 
character so formed a degree of intensity, of 
elevation, Which did not naturally belong to it, 
and in maintaining all the accessories in their 


| just relation to each other and to the whole. A 


man, gifted with this power, encounters in medi- 
tation, in observation, or in history, the hint of a 
hero according to the spirit and tendency of his 
age,—becomes, as it were, aware of the existence 
of a great soul in a great body. To detail the 
actions in which such an intelligence would 
naturally engage, to supply him with suitable 
language and sentiments, to describe the scene 
of his exploits, and the characters which he would 
inevitably draw around him, to give to the whole 
greater force, beauty, compactness, and elevation 
than history or nature display—but which yet the 
human mind is formed to conceive them capable 
of,—such, briefly, would be the task of the poet, 
and his work, when finished, would be an epic 
poem. 

No theory can be called correct that will not 
explain all the phenomena incident to the subject 
to which it is supplied. It is claimed for this 
that it will do so. If it be admitted, (and such it 
is contended is the case,) that a great poem is an 
account of an imaginary personage, or of a real 
personage sublimated, sustained and kept self- 
consistent through all the connexions and phases 
necessary to the perfect elucidation of his cha- 
racter—the whole told in such language as will 
approach nearest to the musical cadences mys- 
teriously connected with certain emotions and 
situations —and if poetry in general be admitted 
to be character idealized, reproduced, or created, 
then the difficulties attending the study of poetry 
are measurably overcome. Each portion of that 
mighty mass of fragmentary composition, hitherto 
the stumbling-block of the critics, acquires a 
meaning and a place from being referred to 
some great unwritten epic, one part of which 
only its writer was able to sustain;—a general 
and unfailing criterion is supplied, whereby to try 
poetry past and to come; and future discussion, 
except as to what character is essentially the 
highest, or what degree of idealization a given 
character has received, may be entirely avoided. 
Poetry, therefore, we define, the creation of idea- 
lized character, and the epic poem the greatest, 
because most perfect form which it assumes; the 
form in which every essential is most evenly 
supported, arguing thereby in the author a uni- 
versality of power which far overbalances the 
merit incident te one whose success on a par- 


ticular point may be greater, but who cannot 
rise to the comprehension or production of a 
complete and perfect whole. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at that exam- 
ples of this miracle of the mind should be rare. 
Whether or not; rare indeed they are; for, not- 
withstanding the mass of poetry which has accu- 
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mulated during the lapse of ages—many a frag- 
ment of which is doubtless so grand that no com- 
plete poem has ever been written answerable to 
it in every respect,—notwithstanding this, com- 
positions deserving the name of Epic have been 
so few, that the construction of one has not only 
immortalized its maker, but, in some manner, 
the nation to which he belonged, and the very 
language in which he wrote. Four only have 
obtained the universal approbation of mankind, 
and undoubted superiority over every competitor 
rising in the days of their production. These 
are the [liad of Homer, the A®neid of Virgil, the 
Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso, and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. Our subject will demand some 
slight analysis of the nature of each. 

Homer's Iliad embodies, with most extraordi- 
nary precision and force, the characters which 


produce, and whose proper sphere is, a state of 


semi-barbarous warfare. The hero, the grand 
epitome of the whole, is a petty chieftain, en- 
dowed in an extreme degree with those virtues 


and vices which, in stormy times, secure for their | 


possessor rule and supremacy. He is at once 
sensuous, selfish, and liberal; when unmolested, 
sluggishly magnanimous; when cool, sagacious; 
when roused, fierce and unforgiving; and in all 
situations, under every circumstance, dauntless 
and daring beyond his associates. All the situa- 
tions, sentiments, and descriptions, are of the kind 
which such a hero would naturally suggest, and 
none of the personages with whom he is brought 
in contact by any one of his peculiar moods, but 
is exactly the one, by contrast or affinity, best 
calculated to display him to the utmost advan- 
tage. Praise of this work is out of place here, 
A hundred successive generations have covered 
it with the tributes of their admiration, and, as 
far as we are capable of judging, it is likely to 
carry a knowledge of Greek character and the 
Greek language to the end of time,—perhaps, 
past time, into eternity. It is among the most 
brilliant examples of our definition of poetry,— 
the creation of idealized character ; for, while the 
groundwork of the fabric is common to every 
semi-barbarous and warlike tribe, the completed 
structure is so grand, that, beyond a doubt, actual 
history never furnished its parallel. 

The Mneid of Virgil expresses admirably the 
adventurous, aggressive, and dominatory spirit, 
which made Rome mistress of the world. ‘The 
character embodied is conquest; and, accordingly, 
the headlong impetuosity of Achilles, calculated 
to overpower, but not to subdue, an enemy, is 
superseded by the steadier valour, the more cau- 
tious sagacity, and stately magnificence, of Atneas. 
The difference between the two poets on this 
point is the more remarkable, as both their actions 
are by them referred to the same _ historical 
period. It results unquestionably from the radi- 
cal difference in the ages in which they wrote. 
Endless parallels between Virgil and Homer 
have been drawn, to the disparagement of the 
former. It has been said that Virgil’s characters 
are not marked like those of the elder bard; that 
his hero is cold, unrelenting, or rather unatfectable 
by the passions of others; that he is unlovely, 
and has not the reader's sympathy; and, finally, 
that the whole poem is an imitation. I cannot 
see the justice of this. To the first, | would reply 
that the traits charged against Afneas are exactly 
those which characterize a conqueror, a founder 
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and ruler of a nation; and that they are so, is the 
best answer to the last. Much of Virgil’s orna- 
ment has no doubt been borrowed from Homer, 
but in the poem itself there appears to be, as I 
have said, a radical difference,—the difference, 
in short, between civilization and barbarianism. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently borne in mind 
that characters differ chiefly in their basis;—the 
superstructure may be much the same in many, 
and yet tend thereby to produce a diversified 
result. For example: the man, the chief feature 
of whose mind is selfishness, sinks his love into 
lust, desire of property becomes avarice, and 
every other feeling suffers a corresponding degra- 
dation, On the contrary, he with whom benevo- 
lence is the most powerful motive, exalts his love 
into a spiritual sentiment, desires wealth only 
that he may dispense good, and, in short, refines 
and purifies every impulse of his mind. 

Thus, I conceive that the foundation of A®neas’s 
character is self-respect, that of Achilles, vain 
glory,—two very distinct and different shades of 
that egotism which is at the bottom of all com- 
manding character. Hence both are brave; but 
the first is firm, the latter rash; both are generous, 
but the one is liberal, the other lavish; both are 
resentful of insult or injury, but Achilles strikes 
blindly,—dooms, in his sullen wrath, whole hosts 
to shame, defeat, and death,—while A®neas re- 
strains even his just anger, if to indulge it might 
disturb policy; and, in fine, while the former, 
with brutal ferocity, drags, chained to his chariot, 
dead Hector round the walls of Troy, the latter 
strikes the vanquished Turnus with a sigh. 
Homer's hero seeks only te dazzle the eye ;—to 
strike beholders with wonder and dismay; Vir- 
gil's, looks rather within for applause,—endea- 
vours, on all occasions, to be true to himself and 
the nation over which he is called to reign. 
Ideality is only less observable in the A®neid 
than in its predecessor, because its character is in 
itself of a nature more elevated; and I doubt 
not it will be found that the genius of the Roman 
people, and the flexibility and beauty of the 
Roman tongue, will have in this, Rome’s greatest 
poem, a securer immortality, a better representa- 
tive and exponent through coming time, than in 
all the philosophers and historians to which the 
seven-hilled city and her tributaries gave birth. 

In both these poems, the characters aim only 
at results within the compass of the story. Their 
religion scarcely deserves the name, it having 
hardly any observable moral tendency. As was 
before asserted, it deserves notice mainly from its 
furnishing a ready and ingenious key to the phe- 
nomena of human will. 

But in the third, which we are to examine, the 
Jerusalem Delivered, of Tasso, an entirely new 
motive is introduced, and in consequence, a per- 
fectly novel character presented. This motive is 
to be found in the Christian religion—a belief in 
future rewards and punishments, accountability 
after death to God, and the interference of a Di- 
vine mediator between the sinner and the Judge; 
—the character resulting, is that of the Crusader. 
The sentiments, the scenery, the incidents and 
situations, flowing from this strange phase of hu- 
manity, are well known. The singular mixture 
of earthly love, religious enthusiasm, and warlike 
zeal; the solemn, yet fantastic Gothic scenery— 





the castellated crag, the dim, religious aisles, the 
glitter, the gloom, the blending of all hues and 
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shadows ;—the grotesque accidents of knight-er- 
rantry—the imminent peril, the miraculous es- 
cape, the tumult, the fury, the swift change ;—all 
these every one is acquainted with, and to all 
these did Tasso endeavour to give consistency 
and form. 

I cannot think that he has discharged his task 
so well as either of his great epic predecessors. 
Indeed, that the work he undertook has never 
been thoroughly accomplished, is evident from 
the many attempts, more or less successful, which 
have been made in the same direction; Petrarch, 
Dante, Ariosto, Chaucer, Spenser, and Scott, having 
all written thereon. 

No one will assert that failure—if these writers 
have failed—has been in consequence of any in- 
sufficiency in the theme, that being certainly 
greater than either Homer’s or Virgil’s. On the 
contrary, it would seem to have rather been oc- 
easioned by the intricacy, the wonderful com- 
plexity, arising from superinducing on the mental 
structure of the older heroes a new motive, of an 
intensity and strength sufficient to control all the 
others. New combinations in humanity have 
been the result, to understand which completely, 
has hitherto been found impossible, and is now 
likely for ever to remain so, Perhaps there has 
been but one mind,—that of England's mightiest 
bard, presently to be spoken of——which would 
have been equal tothe labour. Had he, as he is 
said to have intended, given us a Gothic poem, 
it must indeed have been sublime: but he did 
not; the time for observation has passed; books 
alone are useless; and a great song of that rapidly 
vanishing age, will, in all probability, never now 
be sung. 

However, if not perfect, Tasso’s poem at least 
approaches perfection more nearly than any other 
on the same subject, and therefore in some sense 
deserves the name of epic which it has received. 
His characters, if not complete, are, in many points, 
grand—on all, most splendidly attired ; and if he 
has missed for himself, his creation, and his lan- 
guage, immortality, then human nature is capable 
of some radical change of which we are not now 
aware. 

We come now to the last, the completest, the 
grandest of all the epics, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
—that Poem which is in itself the most perfect 
proof ever offered of the immortality of the soul. 

To estimate this work rightly would require 
volumes, and we are confined to paragraphs. 
To merely have a dim conception of the intellect, 
imagination, learning, and reflection which its 
construction required, would confound the com- 
mon mind altogether. . Let it be enough to state, 
that out of the poor, sinful, suffering, perverse 
being called man, Milton has conceived and per- 
fected the idea of a revolted God ;—sustaining 
his creation in every point, in every particular, at 
such a tremendous height, that it has been thought 
only the highest intellect is able to rise to a com- 
plete knowledge of its sublimity. Be it remem- 
bered that even genius is incapable of producing 
anything not founded on nature, and it will at 
ance appear with what miraculous power hu- 
manity has here been deified. Alas! with a pro- 
priety as mournful as it is unquestionable, the 
hero—the divinity is fallen. 

What a contrast is here between the sublimated 
and the actual fact! The characters, a3 given in 
the poem, of Adam and Eve after their plunge 
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from innocence into crime, may be taken as the 
extent of any other poet’s imaginations on the 
subject; but taking his own conception as a basis, 
in the manner in which any other would have 
used nature, what a fabric of amazing grandeur. 
sublime beyond all parallel, has he completed! 
How magnificently is every trait of our fallen 
nature shadowed out! The “regal pomp and 
faded splendour wan,” remaining of our lost su- 
premacy ; the fruitless warring against fate; the 
indefinite aspirations; the restless dissatisfaction, 
which sees, “ undelighted, all delight;” the fear- 
less speculation, going out into chaos, and wan- 
dering the waste fields of eternity in search of a 
place of refuge and of rest; the mixture of pride 
and littleness, of fear and intrepidity ; the endu- 
rance of pain—now moanless, now loud-voiced 
in complaint; the daring interrogation of Al- 
mighty justice, giving way reluctantly and impa- 
tiently to the conviction that omniscience cannot 
do wrong ;—all this how true, and how grandly 
exalted! I venture to assert, that, in the cha- 
racter of Satan, Milton has made of fallen hw 
manity all that this world will ever behold it. 
Here, indeed, he has shown himself the true 
poet—the maker, the re-creator—in which cha 
racter only is man to be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of Omnipotence—the perfect image of 
God. 

It has been asserted that Milton, while always 
grand, is less often sublime than some others. If 
any one has thought so, it must have been be- 
cause the work is all sublimity. Elevation and 
expansion of the mind, by a sudden etlort of the 
imagination, is easy when the poets common 
course is low, but how exceedingly difficult when 
itis such a flight as continually dizzies the reader’s 
mind! Let any one who would satisfy himself 
that the last is the case in Paradise Lost, select 
from it any passage, and read it in the midst of 
whatever other poem he pleases. If the latter is 
not instantly dwarfed by contrast, | will be com- 
pelled to think that the comparer has found some 
work with which I am as yet unacquainted. To 
separate any portion of Paradise Lost from its 
context, is to injure both; and the purpose of ik 
lustration, for which it may be done, will in con- 
sequence be but poorly performed. But even 
under this disadvantage, I think I may challenge 
the world of literature to parallel that passage in 
Book I., from verse to 283 to 330 inclusive ; with- 
in which compass every constituent of a mighty 
character—personal appearance, scene, sentiment, 
and action,—are indicated with a force, precision, 
and sublimity, which but for the example which 
they themselves furnish, would have been be- 
yond belief. 

We here end our direct examination of the 
principal epics, and now proceed to draw there- 
from some conclusions having reference to the 
object with which we set forth. 

The first of these seems to be, that the inevita- 
ble state of humanity is one of war,—war of pas- 
sion with passion, of love with selfishness, of 
individual with individual, of nation with nation, 
and, final and most fearful of all, of man with 
God. 

The gradual development of knowledge, in 
regard to this point, is strikingly displayed in 
the great poems we have been discussing. The 
first, dating early, before selfishness had fully dis- 
covered the strength of union, displays the strife 
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of the passions and of individuals. Battle is 
undertaken, not from policy, but from impulse — 
pursued, not for aggrandizement, but for revenge. 
Man’s actions are not so much the result of reflec- 
tion as of those primitive emotions, to trace the 
causes of which was so difficult that supernatural 
intervention was resorted to, as a means of soly- 
ing the problem. The characters in the Iliad 
have therefore a preponderance of the animal ;— 
force but not subtilty ;—and their barbaric conflicts 
are sanguine and ferocious. 

The Mneid betrays, on the part of its author, a | 
knowledge of the arts, both of war and peace. 
Security and quiet are desired, but there is also a 
full recognition of the truth, that only through | 
battle are they to be found. War is undertaken 
to restore order, to restrain the wicked; not to 
gratify personal animosity, but to secure the wel- 
fare of nations, and to endow the conqueror with 
those treasures and that supremacy necessary to 
tranquil enjoyment. Peace is in fact the object; | 
that it is found unattainable, is most significant of 
our unalterably militant condition. 

The third in order, the Jerusalem Delivered, 
has, as we have seen before, a new element in 
its composition; new not only in degree, but in | 
kind. lis plan of operation is, in consequence, 
more extended; instead of one, several nations 
being engaged, and the object having a two- 
fold nature; its first part being practical, the re- | 
covery of the Holy City, its second metaphysical, 
the attainment of felicity hereafter. The motive 
to warfare we conceive to be Christianity, but 
Christianity misunderstood, The characterization 
represents that phase of our nature when, per- 
ceiving our lost condition, we attempt salvation 
by making war upon the vices of others, not upon 
ourown. The name of the strife resulting, instead 
of revenge or conquest, is properly religious per- 
secution. Distorted as Christianity appears here, 
however, it is, I think, the only one of our epics 
affected thereby at all; for, 

Our fourth poem, Paradise Lost, I cannot regard 
as expressing any portion of Christianity what- 
ever. 

The chief character is Satan; a being lost 
beyond redemption ; the prey of despair. He has 
arrived at a knowledge of the inutility of his own 
endeavours to procure a reinstatement in his lost 
dignity; mercy is not offered as the reward of 
submission, and he sees himself thrust on war as 
the only alternative. From the nature of the com- 
batants, the materialism of battle is largely dis- 
pensed with, but yet, it is war to the uttermost. 
Here, it may be seen, is nothing of Christianity. 
The knowledge of its necessity—of a Redeemer 
—of the fallen state—is indeed discernible ; but 
the forgiveness, the repentance, is wanting. 

The second hint which, I think, we may re- 
ceive, is that each poem reflects truly the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. Without 
descending to particulars, it is enough to recall 
attention to the fact, that the Iliad represents | 
times when the individual having the strongest | 
passions and the strongest frame was paramount ; 
that the A*neid relates to a period when the state 
was all-in-all—the individual nothing; that Tasso’s | 
poem has for its object the knight-errant, he who 
essayed to win heaven by the thrust of a lance 
or the stroke of a sword; and that Paradise Lost 

ras the legitimate result of the Reformation. It 
is to be remarked, too, that these four epics form 
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a history of the world: the savage age had— 
and indeed could have—no part, but the Barbaric, 
the Classic, the Gothic, and the Modern, are each 
fairly represented. I would, in this, look also for 
the reason why great poems have been so few. 

Applying these hints and deductions to the 
point under discussion, the questions present them- 
selves -—Has the nature of our existence changed @ 
Is it no longer one of warfare? and: Is the pre- 
sent age so distinctly different in spirit from all 
preceding ages, as to offer new elements for the 
construetion of another poem? Are materials 
sufficiently developed to give a character consis- 
tency? Is this the country where the attempt 
should be made? 

To the first I would reply emphatically—no ; to 
the second I presume to answer, yes. 

Our state is not changed ; it is still one of war- 
fare ; for good and evil still exist in the world. 
While this continues to be the case—while human 
nature istorn between love and selfishness—there 
must be unceasing contention among men; when 
this struggle terminates, it will be time enough to 
celebrate the apotheosis of peace. 

But it is difficult to conceive of any such period 
ever arriving. At present, the strife between 
justice and injustice, supplies every spring by 
which men are moved; and if the contention 
were to cease, there seems to be only this alter- 
native,—the reconstruction or destruction of the 
human race. All schemes of progress, therefore, 
which suppose perfection attainable, would ap- 
pear to be founded on falsity, and must in conse- 
quence be futile. Perfection infers the subjuga 
tion of all passion, the removal of all necessity for 
exertion, of all motive to labour. It supposes an 
existence of quietude—of perfect rest. A state 
of such a nature would differ in nothing but name 
from annihilation. 





But—and this brings us to our second question 
—although the necessity for war be not removed, 
its direction is greatly altered. It is directed 


| against new objects, stripped of its materiality 


and modified by the spirit of the age. This spirit 
may be denominated the Spirit of Innovation. 
After the desires of life, the next aspiration of 


| the heart is for liberty. Under the guidance of a 


reason, Which teaches that liberty can be rendered 
permanent only by securing it alike to all, this 
generation is carrying speculation and experiment 
to an extremity which the most daring philoso- 
phers hitherto never dreamed possible. Each 
past age commenced where its predecessor had 
concluded, but ours, before building, lays bare the 
foundation, Antiquity has no longer reverence ; 
romance is transferred from the past to the future, 
The immutability of the various systems of reli- 
gion, of government, of science, and of art, is 
being daily called in question with a hardihood 
ominous of success. Contempt for precedent, 
respect for principle, mark on every side the ope- 
rations of men. Sectarianism is losing its harsh- 
ness of outline. Through the apparently contrary 
channel of freedom for every opinion, is now 
sought unity of interest and belief. That the 
search will be vain is no more certain, than that 
the changes effected thereby will be momentous 
and extreme. 

Such I believe to be the tendency of the times; 
and, to the poet, what limitless expansion does it 
offer for the exercise of his faculties! It would 
be presumptuous to prescribe to genius the exact 
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course it should pursue; it is enough to say that, 
one observant of the current of events could 
scarcely select a theme that would not find a 
ready ear and a sympathizing heart. 
be thought too much to predict, that, he who will 
embody the aspirations and the triumphs of our 
age, who will construct a moral hero, at war 
with wrong,—rising from evil, growing gradually 
strong in the might of virtue, treading passion 
into dust, henign, self-sacrificing, and if not tri- 


umphant, only so because life is too short, time 


too narrow for his work—will perform the 
greatest service which man can render his time, 
or all time, and will receive his reward in the 
applause which age teaches to age, and time may 
at last transmit to eternity. 

If this is the occasion, beyond question this is 
the country. 
liberty and of change ? 


Where 


else could a 


poet’s mind rise and expand to the sublimity of 


such themes? The land should grow giants: 


and will;—or our history, our institutions, and | 


our destiny, are the changes of a distempered 
dream. ‘The moment may not yet have arrived ; 
but when it does arrive, it will find the man. 
Our rivers, that might gird the earth—our moun- 
tains that sweep the skies,—our plains, our forests, 
that the night is scarce wide enough to hide, the 
day to illuminate —all the objects of nature on a 
scale so gigantic, must, by sympathy, breed and 
foster the mind which will give their silent sug- 
gestions an articulate tongue. 

Writers of America! Men of America! let me 
implore you to give some attention to this sub- 
ject. It is impossible yet to say on whom the 
prophet may be called to pour the oil and pro- 
nounce the blessing; let each man so conduct 
himself, that he may not misbecome, if God so 
wills it, the character of the crowned and scep- 
tred minstrel. We have seen the imperishable 
nature of poetry. We have seen how it, above 
all other arts, renders its successful practitioner 
securely immortal. We have seen how holy, 
how mysterious, how awful is the nature of that 
spirit which elevates him whom it inspires almost 
to the dignity of a creator of men. Despise then 
neither the art nor its professors. The poets 
have ruled the world more than the philosophers : 
do not then exalt above them the artificers of a 
day. Heed the slightest fragment: give ear 
attentively to the rudest strains. The rhyme 
which you to-day despise, may be the first im- 
perfect utterance of him who is to give to the 
soul of your age and people, a form consistent, 
and exempt from the mouldering hand of time. 
We have seen, too, if we have not erred, in what 
poetry consists :—how there is no poetry but what 
is, directly or by relation, epic, and how character 
is the life of all. Leave then the study of points 
in themselves inferior. Leave the forest, the 
river, the air, the ocean: the beauties of nature 
are on the surface; always ready to the eye. 
Go to the source of all knowledge, the centre of 
all excellence, the inexhaustible, the inexplicable 
human heart. Also, and in conclusion, it has 
appeared that poets have become great only by 
embodying the minds of their era and nation 
Do you, therefore, above all, attend to the deve- 
lopment, the tendency of intellect in your own 
proper and native land. Regard our mighty 
country as the first and last upon the whole 
earth; and while adhering to the principles of 


| Spirations, be 


Nor can it | 


Where else could exist the bard of 
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art as of divine, not human origin, receive no in- 
swayed by no impulses from 
sources beyond the sea. Remember that in a 
sublime, national egotism, which discovers what 
is due to others, by perceiving first what is due to 
ourselves, alone can we hope to become mighty 
and renowned. HERE, not on foreign soil, is the 
field of labour; sow largely, that your harvest 
may be ample; weed carefully, that, above all, 
it may be pure. While dynasties are passing 
away, While the chains of mental and physical 
despotisms are crumbling into dust, let genius not 
fail also to enfranchise herself, and prepare for 
her appointed labour, by reading no volume but 
humanity, acknowledging no master but God. 


CARRIE! 
BY FAN FEATHERBIE. 


Lovey Carrie! smiling, sleeping, 
In the oaken old carved chair ; 
I, my vigils near thee keeping, 
Gaze upon thy features fair. 
Like a spell, my spirit binding, 
Steals thy beauty o’er my heart ; 
And I gaze and linger—finding 
Nothing lovelier than ¢hou art. 


Eyes of azure, bright in waking, 
Hid beneath their snowy screen ; 
Silken fringes, gently sweeping 
Fairest cheek that e’er hath been! 
Golden curls, like sun rays beaming, 
Fall around thy neck and face ; 
Coral lips are redly gleaming 
With a smile of happiness. 


Fairy fingers, tightly clasping, 
Idly lay upon thy breast ; 

Pretty feet, each other crossing, 
On the old worn cushion rest; 

Were “a cunning limner” peeping 
Through the oriole window, there, 

He would sketch thee there, while sleeping 
In the oaken old carved chair. 


Oh! [ know why thou art smiling, 
Lovely Carrie! sleeper bright! 
Joyous dreams, thy heart beguiling, 
Trace thy face with smiles of light. 
With a loved one thou art roving— 
Roving in the land of dreams— 
And his voice and mien are loving, 
And his eye with fondness gleams. 


In thy visions, thou art gazing 
Up to eyes as black as night; 
In thy dreams, thy hand is raising 
Jetty curls from forehead white ; 
And thy heart with joy is filling, 
As with well-remembered tone, 
Every word, thy spirit thrilling, 
Speaks the true, far distant one. 


Pretty dreamer! am I reading 
Gleesome smiles of thine aright? 
Still you slumber—never heeding ; 
Still your face with joy is bright. 
Darling Carrie! I am keeping 
Watch by thee with loving care ; 
Naughit shall harm thee there, while sleeping 
In the oaken old carved chair. 
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A LEAF FROM THE WOODS. 
BY N. L. 


WE were left alone at Lake Pleasant, —— 
Dunham and lL A large party had started the 
day before for the West Canada Lakes, and the 
rest of the loungers about the Holmes House 
were on their way to the city via Saratoga and 
Lake George. The our vacation 
would not allow us to join the northward-bound 
expedition, and a return to civilization was not 
to be thouglit of while we had a few more days 
of liberty and pure air to call our own. Where 
could we go for a week of adventure? The lake- 
trout had given over biting, and the deer, from 
being constantly shot at, were so shy that one 
might fag over the mountains, or around the lake 
shore a whole day, without bringing home a 
single haunch for supper. Trout were scarce in 
the streams just around us, and to venture out 
alone into the woods in search of more plentiful 
waters, Was to run the risk of being lost, and 
meeting with neighbours with whom it were not 
best to be too familiar. So the guides asserted ; 
and they surely had facilities for knowing. These 
gentlemen, as we sat in the pleasant bar-room of 
the Lake House, pointed us to certain grim, cat- 
like muzzles protruding from the wall, and told 
us anecdotes connected with them which fairly 
made our blood run cold. But they assured us, 
that under their care, we need fear neither bear 


shortness of 


nor catamount in all Hamilton County: and if | 


we wished to goa few miles back into the woods, 
they could put us in a way of meeting with tole- 
rable sport. Lake Louis, for instance, was but a 
few miles away; deer were plentiful there, and 
the brooks about it were full of trout: and more 
to the same purpose; in view of which we de- 
cided to go; and, leaving to the guides the mys- 
terious task of putting up our supplies for a week 
in a couple of under-sized bags, which they 
brought forth from the closet for our common 
use, prepared for an early start next morning. 
Lake Pleasant lies in the southern valley of 
Hamilton County, New York; and its neighbour, 
Louis, is a dozen miles or so, inland and upland. 
You leave Lake Pleasant by a cart-path, which 
soon dwindles into a foot-track, which none but 
the practised eyes of a guide can follow. For 
the greater part of your journey you are content 
to keep obediently at the heels of your leader, 
who pauses occasionally, to allow you a longer 
peep at the little lakes that gleam in silent beauty 
on either side of your path, than you could enjoy 
while mechanically following his steps through 
the difficulties of the forest. But sometimes you 
involuntarily stop and listen for the sounds which 
have been always heretofore associated with your 
experiences of the woods, but which now your 
ear strangely misses. You miss the cheerful 
chatter of the red-squirrel and the chip-munck ; 
the garrulous note of the blue-jay, the plaintive 
cry of the cedar-bird, and the clear whistle of the 
oriole ; nor is it till you have become habituated 
to the stillness, that you shake off a certain me- 
lancholy that always attends one on his first en- 
trance into a Northern forest. Then you break 
into a loud whistling, and start off after your 
guide, who is a little puzzled to account for your 
sudden halt. So travelling on, stumbling over 
fallen tree-trunks, picking your way across miry 
spring-holes, toiling up steep hills, from whose 
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summits you catch glimpses of huge gray moun- 
tains lying along the horizon to the northward, 
skirting broken ravines, and fighting your way 
through tough laurels, finding all the while your 
knapsack and fishing-rod a great inconvenience, 
you reach at last a thinly-wooded slope, at the foot 
of which your guide points out to you Lake Louis 
stretching away in a semicircle, and bounded by 
gentle hills covered with hemlock and oak. And 
coming to the water's edge, you very contentedly 
sit down in the skiff you find ready for you, and 
look about you with high pleasure while the 
guide pulls across to the “ shanty.” 


As we lay by the camp-fire, ruminating our 
supper, and gazing at the stars as they shyly 
twinkled through the treetops, the guides sur- 
prised us by taking down a handful of tallow 
vandles from the crotch in which rested the main 
beam of the shanty, and sticking them into cer- 
tain rough boxes of birch bark, over which they 
had been employed the few moments since sup- 
per. “We must have a deer or two to-night,” 
was the reply to our wondering interrogatory, 
“and we may as well be getting ready.” 

It is about nine o'clock, and we are just gliding 
from the open lake into the inlet that flows with 
a smooth, steady current between low banks co- 
vered with a dense and high growth of alders 
and laurels. Dunham and his guide are already 
at the outlet on the opposite side of the lake, and 
their lantern, by a sudden turn of the stream, is 
this moment swept from our sight. Our boat is 
pushed ahead without a ripple; for these back- 
woods guides are expert paddlers, and will play 
an-oar with astonishing effect in perfect silence, 
and with scarcely a motion of the body. Our 
lantern is mounted on a stick at the bow, just 
above my head. The candle is shut in on all 
sides excepting in front, and the chief intimations 
we have of its existence, are the glistening lines 
on the misty water ahead, and the swarms of 
flies that hover about its unaccustomed light. 
“Steady!” whispers my guide; and holding the 
stick in one hand, my gun in the other, we glide 
up the stream with a swiftness and ease of mo- 
tion wholly inexplicable to me as I glance down- 
ward at the current, and then backward at the 
still, dark figure at the stern. “ Now look sharp!” 
again whispers the guide; and we round intoa 
little bay set full of pond lilies. I see something 
of a grayish colour a few rods ahead of me, and 
the boat suddenly comes to a stand-still. 

It requires no very great amount of skill to hit 
an object of at least six square feet dimensions at 
half a dozen rods distance, especially if one has 
a good gun, and yet I somehow missed that deer 
as he stood among the pond-lilies gaping at the 
lantern. More frightened than hurt, the animal 
bounded off into the bushes, snorting loudly enough 
to be heard by all his kindred within a mile of 
us. The guide took my failure as a good joke, 
and by way of consoling me, for I was exces- 
sively vexed, told me of a‘dozen good shots who 
had missed just as I had done, and even under 
more favourable circumstances; adding that it 
was very difficult, after all, to shoot well by 
night; an assertion which I was fain to believe, 
for the sake of getting myself into a comfortable 
state of self-respect again. 

“ Let me try my luck this time,” said my trusty 
Charon, as I handed him the gun to be reloaded, 
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“Tt won't fail for want of a charge,” he continued 
grimly ramming down what he was pleased to 
style “a strong load,”’—a huge bullet, and seven 
buckshot “to lie ‘round it and keep it snug.” 
“Steady now!’—and away we went from the 
scene of my discomfiture. 

A few more windings of the creek brought us 
to another and larger bay, from which three or 
four small arms branched out in different direc- 
tions, shallow and filled with lily pods. Into one 
of these the guide slowly directed our skiff, 
watchfully peering into the darkness ahead. 
Soon we heard a low and prolonged whistling— 
a note more of wonder than fear; and behold! 
directly before us stood, knee-deep in water, and 
motionless as a stone, a large deer, his eyes in- 
tently fixed on the lantern, and his fine branching 
antlers standing out beautifully in relief from the 
background of the night. It was a sight to be 
remembered, that graceful animal spellbound by 
an insignificant candle, and amid his own pas- 
tures of water and woods, with a freedom that 
could have put him out of our reach in an in- 
stant, and a friendly and illimitable darkness for 
shelter, calmly waiting to be shot down at four 
rods, by the light of a birch-bark lantern. I might 
have moralized over the scene had | had time, 
but as the guide leaned forward I mechanically 
bent down, and the murderous fowling-piece 
blazed by my ear. The deer, roused too late 
from his trance, bounded with one quick leap 
to the bank, and then we heard a writhing and 
crashing among the bushes, a little distance from 
the water. “ We've fixed him,” briefly exclaim- 
ed the guide as he pushed ashore. We found 
the deer lying about a rod from the bank, among 
the damp bushes, quite dead—the blood flowing 
from his breast, and his head half immersed in a 
pool of water. “ Not a bad night’s work,” said 
the guide, as he dragged the carcass through the 
bushes to the boat. “We shall pick up another 
deer before we get back to the shanty,” he con- 
tinued. But having enough venison already, 
Providence ordered that the next deer we shot 
at should escape us. We reached the shanty 
safely with our antlered passenger, and found a 
couple of very sleepy fellows lying with their 
heads under the roof, and their heels at the roar- 
ing camp fire, too far gone into the land of sha- 
dows to do more than growl at our waking them 
to tell our success. Heaping more wood on the 
fire, I composed myself to sleep, in which I 
dreamed all night of deer-stalking in the High- 
lands with animated lanterns instead of dogs; 
and instead of tartaned Scotsmen with rifles, a 
grisly Yankee with a musket charged with a 
bullet and seven buckshot. 

Indian or Jessup’s River flows from Louis to 
Indian Lake, a dozen miles or so, through a dense 
forest. Leaving Louis Lake, it falls down a suc- 
cession of rocky ledges, forming every combination 
of waterfall, for a hundred rods or more, after 
which it flows quietly on its course. The portage 
round the falls is extremely difficult, owing to 
the rocky and wooded nature of the banks, and 
as we insisted on boating down to Indian Lake, 
our guides were obliged to shoot their boats over 
the rapids. Although Dunham and I had no 
easy task in following the stream, encumbered 
as we were with guns, fishing-rods, and provision 
bags, and met at every step by jagged rocks and 
low-branched prickly spruces, we did not envy 
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our boatmen voyaging their slender skiffs through 
the whirlpools, and over the swift falls of the 
river. One of the boats was finally upset, and 
its occupant sent spinning into a deep hole among 
the rocks, from which he scrambled out in time 
to see the object of his care bumping on a shoal 
some rods below. We reached the still water 
first, and seated on a huge mossy rock, witnessed 
a rather unromantic “coming in,’”—one navigator 
ruefully plying his oar, with dripping clothes; 
the other hurriedly baling out the water which, 
from an ugly seam in the bottom of his boat, was 
bubbling around his feet. This, however, was 
soon healed by a few rags. 

The outlet to Indian Lake having been dammed 
by a lumber company, the water of both lake and 
river had been ‘set back, and as we proceeded 
down the stream, we found all traces of its banks 
soon obliterated. As far as we could see on 
either side, the water stretched away into the 
forest, and the lower branches of the trees, from 
their long immersion in an unaccustomed ele- 
ment, Which had but just begun to recede, were 
quite dead, their lifeless colour forming a striking 
contrast to the clear deep green of the luxuriant 
foliage overhead. As we were not compelled to 
follow the banks, we took a direct course to the 
lake, gliding now among groups of stately trees, 
and now shooting over an expanse which ap- 
peared to have no limits on either side, except in 
strips of forest. Occasionally we shot in to the 
left shore, for the purpose of fishing in the spring- 
holes formed by the junction of cool mountain 
brooks with the warmer waters of the river. 
These we found in numbers, and here and there 
in the ravines through which the brooks flowed, 
we saw ruins of half-completed saw-mills, and 
decaying shanties, indicating that the settlers who 
had contemplated clearing the lumber from these 
lonely hill-sides, had been deterred from their 
purpose by some unlooked-for obstacies. 

In these spring-holes we caught trout, number- 
less and of large size, and in a manner, too, which 
was as novel as it was agreeable. Sitting in our 
boats, near the bank, and shaded by tall trees, 
we leisurely cast our lines into the channels, 
which the swiftness of the brooks rendered per- 
ceptible for some distance in the still water of the 
river, and skittering the bait as for pickerel, took 
vach a captive at nearly every throw. No 
dwindled mimic trout either, such as one is apt 
to take in more cultivated streams, when, holding 
the writhing victim between thumb and _ fore- 
finger, he gauges its size, and retains or discards 
according as it is estimated to equal! or fall below 
a mouthful,—but strong heavy fish, such as give 
you exercise, and strain the yielding tip of your 
rod, and afford you, while dexterously playing the 
unseen game, ecstatic and not unfounded hopes 
of one and two pounders. Meanwhile our guides 
were not idle, an dat intervals, when the boats 
required no management, pulled out sturdy trout 
with stout cotton lines and stiff untrimmed sticks, 
in a manner quite shocking to our professional 
sensibilities. And I could not help wondering 
that fish, on whose discernment I have ever set 
so high an estimation as on that of trout, should 
suffer themselves to be deluded by such rough 
artifices as those employed by the worthy pilots 
of our boats. 

While making a prey of others, we were in 
turn preyed on, At the shanty, in our voyagings 
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about the lake and up the inlet in search of deer, 
and in our rambles through the woods, we had 
been somewhat annoyed by musquitoes and black- 
flies, but near these still swarapy banks where it 
was difficult to make the exertion necessary to 
keep our winged enemies at a distance, we found 
their attacks excessively troublesome. They were 
reinforced, too, by an ally much more pertinacious 
than themselves,—a species of gnat, to which the 
backwoodsmen have given the name of “ punky.” 
This insect is but of microscopic size, and can 
with ease fly through the interstices of ordinary 
lace, yet his bite is as sharp as that of the mos- 
quito, and hardly less virulent. ‘The punkies out- 
number the mosquitoes and black-flies ten to one, 
although no one complains of any scarcity of the 
latter, and are much more dreaded by the inhabi- 
tants of this northern wilderness. ‘They are not 
to be escaped from by any degree of rapidity 
with which you may walk, and I have a remem- 
brance of having been surrounded by a mixed 
swarm of themselves and their neighbours, the 


black-flies, while straying over the summit of 


Mount Marcy, the highest mountain of this moun- 
tainous district,—full five thousand feet above the 
sea. 


HAMILCAR LEADING HANNIBAL TO THE 
TEMPLE. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Hvusuep is the midnight air, 
O’er the Punic city’s towers; 
Nota breath, to wake the stillness there, 
Floats through the spell-fraught hours : 
And the bright lamp’s rays are dimmed and gone, 
That lighted the pillared halls ; 
And hushed is the minstrel lute’s sweet tone, 
With its silvery swells and falls: 
The myriad stars are pale, 
As if wreaths of mist were curled, 
Like the floating folds of a bridal veil! 
Between them and the world. 


They have entered the grove’s deep shade, 
Where the pillared temple stands; 
And the priests of Baal, in their robes arrayed, 
Stand mute, and with folded hands; 
And mail-clad warriors throng the nave ; 
And spears glance through the aisle, 
While the censers fling their perfumed wave 
Through the dimly-lighted pile : 
And the spirit of silence shed 
Her spells the groups upon, 
While with solemn, yet undaunted tread, 
Move warrior sire and son. 


And who are they for whom 
The retreating crowds give way? 

Why is the dark aisle’s midnight gloom 
Half chased by the taper’s ray ? 

And what is childhood’s part 
In the temple’s mystic rite ; 

Does the martial pomp inspire his heart ; 
Do the altar’s fires delight ? 

Search History’s page ; for there 
Is a record, even now, 

Of that warrior chieftain’s midnight prayer, 
And childhood’s faltered vow ! 
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BY LEVI A. FULLER. 


“The spirit, fearless of all pain, 
May smile at Fate with proud disdain, 
Scoff at its fierce attacks, and rise 
By its own native energies.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


DurinG the early part of the sixteenth century, 
the Romish Church was convulsed by an unpre- 
cedented schism. A monk of Wittemberg dis- 
carded and denied many of the established doe- 
trines of the church, exerted himself to the utmost 
to maintain his opinions, and, advocating his 
views with all the power and eloquence he could 
command, and with all the unflinching boldness 
of a nature that could know no fear, succeeded in 
bringing to his support a large part of Germany, 
and established a division that remains to this day. 

That monk was Martin Luther. In early life 
he was remarkable for vehemence, resolution, 
and courage, and through his whole course these 
are among his most striking characteristics. Mak- 
ing the advancement of the doctrines he had 
espoused, the leading object of his life, all other 
considerations were merged in this. Personal 
safety he disregarded. ‘The dangers to which he 
was exposed, from the hosts of powerful enemies 
whom his course created, he scoffed at. In his 
devotion to his great purpose, all merely personal 
interests were forgotten, and when upon his way 
to attend the Diet of Worms, a messenger, sent 
by a friendly prince to apprise him of the danger 
of appearing before an excited and turbulent 
body, received the world-famous answer, “ Go, 
tell your master, that though there should be as 
many devils at Worms as there are tiles on its 
roofs, I would enter it.’ Such courage equally 
commands our admiration, whether we suppose 
him to have been influenced simply by the love 
of what he believed to be the truths of the Bible, 
or ascribe his conduct to a vain desire of attain- 
ing distinction by creating divisions and leading 
a party. 

Contemporary with Luther, and a co-worker in 
the same cause, was Philip Melancthon. His 
talents were commanding, his attainments in 
literature were great, his eloquence was persua- 
sive and powerful ; but though these were coupled 
with a zeal for their common cause, perhaps as 
great as that of Luther, they were to a great extent 
nullified by his habits of irresolution and timidity 
in thinking and acting. Said Cecil, “ Melancthon 
is like a snail with his two horns; he puts out his 
horns, and feels—and feels—and feels.” The 
contrast between him and Luther is a striking 
one. Luther was all decision; Melancthon was 
all hesitation. Luther was all resolution; Me- 
lancthon was all timidity. Luther was all énergy; 
Melancthon was peculiarly averse to action. A 
purpose formed by Luther was about the same as 
executed ; one formed by Melancthon, if its per- 
formance depended upon himself, in all proba- 
bility might never be executed. It matters not 
how much we may differ from Luther in his 
religious belief, all must alike respect and admire 
his fearless courage ; while no degree of sympathy 
with the faith of Melancthon can prevent the 
emotions naturally excited by his feebleness and 
imbecility. 
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The above examples place in a striking light | 
the necessity of courage as an element of a per- 
fect character. That this principle of boldness is 
an element of such a character, none can ques- 
tion, for the smallest amount of observation must 
show its influence and its need. How often we 
may see a person, all the time conscious and 
ashamed of his pusillanimity, and lamenting his 
feebleness of soul, still shrinking from what he 
knows to be his only proper and consistent course. 

The expediency of the course is plain ;—the 
benefits to result from it are certain and ardently 
desired ; but some lion is in the way, and the indi- 
vidual stands trembling and shrinking, the oppor- 
tunity is lost, the action unperformed, its benefits 
unrealized. 

How often is this seen; of how many may it 
be said, that their finest conceptions amount to 
nothing, merely from the want of the courage to 
execute them, and the daring to give them life. 
The hand to execute is as essential a requisite to 
an action as the mind to conceive. 

This quality of boldness greatly increases the 
capacity and augments the power of its possessor. 
When his resolution has been formed, he goes on 
to perform it, unawed by danger. Difficulty is 
the stimulus and support of his bold spirit. Ob- 
stacles that would be insurmountable to others, 
are trifles to him; they are disdained, attacked, 
and overcome. Even the misfortunes and casual- 
ties of life, when seized by his strong hand, seem 
metamorphosed into benefits, and become the 
stepping-stones to fortune, for the individual whose 
course they seem vainly to have striven to obstruct. 

This daring spirit and determined will seems 
to possess an inherent title to our respect and 
admiration, even when the objects that call it out 
merit our severest reprehension. No one fails to 
respect a brave man; and, in the estimation of 
any one, an unconquerable soul will make up for 
many defects of character. To so great an extent 
may this be carried, as to lead us to regard with 
almost unmingled reverence a person whose 
other qualities could elicit nothing but heartfelt 
execrations. Who has not felt an emotion like 
this, when wondering at the untameable perti- 
nacity of will displayed by Milton’s Prince of 
fallen spirits, when, precipitated from heaven 
into the burning lake, he awakes from his mo- 
mentary stupor, and, with all the fierceness of | 
his unconquerable soul, “racked with pain and 
deep despair,” he cries, 





“ What though the field be lost, 
All is not lost :-—the unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield; 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me.” 


Who can repress his admiration for Cesar, or 
question his title to be called “the foremost man 
of all this world,’ when his bold words are 
remembered,— 


“Danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he: 
We were two lions littered in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible.” 


This courageous disposition is absolutely essen- 
tial in order that one should be in any way qua- 
lified to be a leader, to exert an influence upon 








others. We instinctively place confidence in a 





fearless spirit; it seems to us that we can rely 
upon one who has such implicit reliance upon 
himself; and when this quality of mind is joined 
with others equally brilliant, the individual will 
put his own mark on everything about him, and 
exact the obedience of others as his proper 
homage. 

On the contrary, a person destitute of this self- 
confident and courageous feeling is, by the neces- 
sities of his nature, incapable of any lofty effort. 
His plans, however well-designed, must fail in 
execution; for, a faltering hand is but poorly 
adapted for achievements requiring skill and 
boldness. Such a person will be put below his 
own conceptions. He may have generous de- 
signs and lofty purposes, but their very boldness 
and grandeur will render them all void with 
respect to him; for he is all the more incapable 
of their execution. He will most likely recoil at 
the very thought of their performance ; but should 
they be attempted, he will be disheartened at 
the first difficulty. 

Probably, if such a man should perform an 
action of rare merit, he would be frightened at 
his own achievement, and, though the result be 
what he might have most ardently desired, 
would do his utmost to free himself from the 
responsibility. An instance in point is furnished 
by an anecdote of a worthy clergyman in Eng- 
land. It is said to be the practice among some 
English clergymen to purchase their sermons, 
On one occasion, a sermon was bought by the 
person above referred to, which was written by 
the celebrated Whitefield. As might be ex- 
pected, the sermon was a rousing one. The 
attention of the clergyman, while delivering it, 
Was so engrossed by the earnestness and force of 
the writer, that he did not observe the etlect it 
was producing; but, on looking around after its 
conclusion, he saw his hearers bathed in tears. 
He was astonished—frightened—by an occur- 
rence so unprecedented with him, and was 
barely able to stammer out, “It's not mine! I 
didn’t write it! It’s Whitefield’s! it’s White- 
field's !” 

One characteristic of a brave man is the pos- 
session of power and influence. Valour gives 
might, and will of itself atone for numberless 
defects, and cover a multitude of failures. Toa 
brave man, action is easy, and follows as a neces- 
sary and immediate consequence of decision, 
There are no painful delays and hesitations to 
weaken the purpose, distract the mind, and 
lessen the power of execution; but when such a 
person has once made a resolution, that pait of 
the work is done, and will not require to be done 
again. Deliberation may in the outset be long 
and painful, but when that is once over, all 
doubt and hesitancy have ceased, and the action 
may be accounted done. 

A striking instance of this resolute and easy 
action, after a long and inexpressibly painful 
deliberation by a person of all others the most 
unused to it, is given by Count Segur in his 
account of Napoleon’s expedition to Russia. 

“When the army had advanced as far as 
Witepsk, and the Russian army had not as yet 
been vanquished, Napoleon began to entertain 
the idea of advancing upon Moscow. He began 
to deliberate, and the state of irresolution which 
tormented him affected his whole frame. He 
wandered about his apartments, as if pursued by 
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some dangerous temptation. Nothing could 
rivet his attention; he began, quitted, resumed 
his occupation every moment. In his perplexity, 
he would address the persons he met with such 
half sentences as these: ‘What shall we do” 
‘Shall we stay here, or advance?” ‘How can 
we stop in such a glorious career? and, without 
waiting for a reply, would wander about as if 
looking for something to terminate his indecision. 
At length, worn out by the weight of such con- 
siderations, and overwhelmed by so great anxiety, 


he would throw himself upon his bed. Ex- | 
. | 
hausted by the heat, and still more by the strug- | 


gles of his mind, he could bear only the lightest 
garments. Having at last resolved, he rose 
hastily, and, as if not to allow himself time to 
renew so intolerable a state of uncertainty; and 
exclaiming, ‘The great Moscow! the holy city! 
he strengthened his resolution, and added new 
fuel to his ambition. Fired by the prospect, his 
spirit appeared possessed by the genius of war. 
His voice deepened, his eye flashed fire, his 
countenance darkened. His attendants retreated 
from his presence, struck with mingled awe and 
respect. His plan was fixed, his determination 
taken, his order of march traced out. Instantly 
the mental struggle by which he had been agi- 
tated ceased; and no sooner was he delivered of 
his terrible conception, than his countenance 
resumed its usual mild and placid character.” 
Courage is not necessarily harsh, unkind, or 
unfeeling. The circumstances which afford a 
display for the most intrepid qualities, are not 
usually such as afford a scope for the most tender 
emotions; and besides; heroes are usually wrapped 
up in so much iron, that the action of the gentler 
feelings, if not obstructed, is imperceptible. And 
this covering must be assumed, no matter how 
tenderly the heart may throb beneath it. It 
should be remembered, also, that nothing gives 
so perfect insensibility as the extreme tension of 
feeling. Macaulay says the Puritans feared God 
so much that it was impossible for them to fear 
anything else. It is said that the great Marshal 
Ney, who in an army of heroes could win the 
title of “the bravest of the brave,” and would 
lead his men through a tempest of fire and steel 
as calmly as he would direct their movements at 
a review, would never hesitate to risk his life to 
save that of a fallen comrade, and excelled in his 
generosity and nobleness even more than in that 
superhuman courage which won for him his 
proud st title. It is narrated by his biographer 
from Russia, when suffering, danger, and despair 
had seemingly obliterated every trace of human- 


deepest sentiments of generosity are compatible 
with the greatest amount of personal courage. 

Among the numerous manifestations of courage 
which we may witness, that form of it which 
may be denominated physical, or personal, is one 
of the most obvious. This is evidently the pri- 
mary form of this virtue, and is especially evinced 
in the incidents and collisions consequent upon a 
rude state of society, where it is far more essen- 
tial than it can be in a more artificial state of 
life. Still, the time cannot be when occasions 
requiring its presence in a high degree may not 
frequently occur. 

Among a certain class of moralists, it seems, at 
the present day, to be the custom to underrate 
its value, and to attempt to expunge it from the 
catalogue of manly virtues. Not, perhaps, that 
any one has ever pretended that an arrant coward 
is more deserving of respect than a man of heroic 
bravery, but many are in the custom of speaking 
of it only in terms of disparagement. Animal 
courage, brute force, senseless daring, are the 
phrases they apply to everything above their 
own feeble capacity and timorous apprehensions, 
That physical courage is the highest form of 
bravery, no one would venture to assert; still, it is 
a noble element, and among its results may be 
numbered many of the noblest achievements of 
man. This variety of courage is necessary as a 
groundwork, a substratum, a foundation essential 
to the perfect action of all the other qualities of 
the mind. Every faculty of the mind will be 
liable to be paralysed, if the undue fear of per- 
sonal danger is allowed to have a place among 
them. Action will be hampered, the best-laid 
schemes may amount to nothing, and, in any 
sudden or trying emergency, ruin and disgrace 
will inevitably ensue. Demosthenes could go 
into the Athenian forum and depict the former 
glories of the Grecian name, until his auditors, 
struck by the sickening contrast, cowered beneath 
his indignant gaze, and almost seemed to call 
upon the earth to cover them and hide their 
shame; then, remonstrating against their feeble- 
ness, and exhorting them to demean themselves 
as became the descendants of so illustrious an 
ancestry, every eye kindled with the generous 
emulation to rival the heroic deeds of their fathers ; 
and at last, launching forth the bitterest anathemas 
against the Macedonian usurper, till the cheeks 
of the excited Grecians were paled with the 
energy of desperate frenzy, and his throne seemed 


_ crumbling beneath his feet, the enthusiastic popu- 
that, during the terrible retreat of the French | 


ity in the stoutest hearts, he was the same gene- | 


rous, self-sacrificing hero that he was in the 
palmy days of his prosperity; and that on one 
occasion, when anguish and peril had so far con- 
quered Nature as to make a mother forget to 
love her child, and allow her to throw it from 
her to perish by the way, the lion-hearted Mar- 
shal rescued it from its fate, and placed it in the 
arms of its unnatural parent; and when it was 
again and again deserted, he took it in his arms, 
and, while fighting like a lion at the head of his 
division, disputing every inch of ground with 
the pursuing Russians, carried it for days till it 
arrived at a place of safety. 

Such tenderness of heart in the greatest of 
heroes proves that gentleness of soul and the 


lace sent up one wild shout for blood, for ven- 
geance, and for liberty; and, with a courage 
prompted by his deathless eloquence, with him, 
their chosen leader, sallied out to precipitate 
themselves upon the invading army, and anni- 
hilate the power of Philip at a single blow. But 
yet this mighty orator, this indignant patriot, so 
terrible in words, so cordial in his enmity to 
tyrants, so fearless of danger at a distance, the 
chosen leader of an army equipped to a great 
extent by his munificence, was the first to break 
the mighty spell, and expose himself to lasting 
infamy by fleeing at the first approach of danger, 
and leaving his troops without a leader and the 
army without a head. And such disgrace is 
liable to be the lot of any one, who, whatever 
his powers of mind or brilliancy of genius, does 
not superadd to these qualities that fearlessness 
of danger and forgetfulness of mere personal 
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risk that alone can qualify one to bear a noble 
part in any undertaking requiring all the higher 
qualities of manhood, Galileo devoted his life 
to science, and made discoveries far beyond those 
of any other man. His discerning eye detected 
the fallacy of previous systems of astronomy, and 
perceived clearly the truths that had escaped the 
gaze of preceding generations. The truths he 
discovered were susceptible of rigid demonstra- 
tion; and this he had performed; they were set 
beyond a doubt, and his fame established ona 
sure foundation. Yet this great philosopher, after 
devoting his life to science, denied the sublime 
truths he had discovered, and made a solemn 
recantation of the principles he had established ; 
and this, to save himself from persecution, and 
drag out the miserable remnant of a life already 
glorious, in disgraceful and dear-bought ease. 
How unworthy of his mighty genius! How is 
the brillianey of his discoveries eclipsed by his 
feebleness of soul! How painful the discrepancy 
between the mind for which the universe was 
not too vast, and the spirit which could be sub- 
dued by the paltry fear of physical suffering! 
How different was Friedrich Schiller. Where 
would have been the glory of that name, now 
immortal, had that indomitable and defiant cou- 
rage, the power to risk, endure and sutfer, been 
wanting. Of an humble family, totally without 
fortune, he depended for support solely wpon his 
pay as regimental surgeon in the service of one 
of the German princes. He was the subject 
and servant of an absolute prince, who exercised 
unlimited jurisdiction over the liberty and lives 
of his subjects. In the intervals allowed him by 








} 





his official duties, he devoted himself to literary | 
pursuits, among the first-fruits of which was his | 


celebrated “ Robbers.’ The publishing of this 
play was the beginning of his troubles. It 
breathed of freedém, and roused up enemies 
many and powerful. His sovereign sent for him 
and commanded him to write no more, but to 
confine his labours to his profession. His father 
looked upon him with distrust, and thought him 
a disgrace to his family. His companions viewed 
him as sacrificing his prospects to a vain and 
foolish ambition. His sovereign commanded him 
to write no more; and before him was the ex- 
ample of the poet Schubart, eight years imprisoned 
for a similar otfence. Manifesting a disposition 
to evade this order, he was arrested and impri- 
soned. Having at length regained his liberty, he 
was enabled to choose his future course. It was 
not a matter of long deliberation. Was he, who 
felt the fires of genius burning within him, and 
had formed dazzling schemes of future glory, to 
be checked in his career so gloriously begun, and 
tied to a lifeof wearisome drudgery ? He spurned 


the thought, and taking the only course worthy of 


his genius, adopted the world as his country, and 
with no other riches than his Own imagination, 
and no other support but his own bold heart, 
bade adieu to all whom he held dear, fled in the 
darkness of the night from the capital of his 
sovereign, and threw himself upon the resources 
of his own fruitful mind. That poet found the 
success and won the fame which he deserved, 
‘and now the chief boast of the capital from which 
he fled is the statue of Friedrich Schiller. This 
principle of courage is evinced and developed 
not merely in deeds of personal daring. Per- 
sonal risk is not the only, nor with many the 





greatest dread. Many who would scoff at the 
idea of personal or physical risk, may in other 
concerns show a lamentable lack of all true fear- 
lessness. There is a courage of the body and 
there is a courage of the mind; though ofttimes 
found together, they are frequently distinct. This 
intellectual courage is not among the least of its 
manifestations. It is a grand desideratuin, an 
essential of all true greatness, the corner stone of 
a perfect character; its presence or absence will 
change the whole being of the man. We have 
reason to believe that multitudes have lived and 
died unknown, merely for the lack of this one 
essential element of all success. The modest, 
bashful man, who bows submissively to every 
aspirant, and takes the lowest place, who hesi- 
tates to assert his claim to respect, and esteems 
himself incapable of coping with his neighbour, 
will usually find no trouble in passing as a 
cipher. It is not well for a person to stand 
hesitating as to whether it is best for hun to try 
to accomplish any project: it needs no second 
sight to predict for such a speedy failure; while 
the blockhead who sets out with no allies but his 
own presumption and self-confidence will have 
a double chance of ultimate success. 

This spirit of independence is essential in order 
to preserve one’s mental individuality. There is 
a class of minds which seem to have about the 
consistency of wax, and are fit for little else than 
to receive the impressions of others. They are 
easily moulded into any desired form, and will 
retain the image until they are met by another 
influence. They do not dare to differ: it seems 
beyond their power to stand alone, to lave a 
fixed opinion of their own, or to demur in any 
way to being the puppet of every stronger 
mind, They are a set of intellectual slaves, and 
deservedly take a rank far below that of the 
person whose meanly-furnished mind can boast 


| but one idea, but who has that one for his own. 





Cleverness of parts, quickness of perception and 
comprehensiveness of scope can avail little to the 
person whose mental economy is so shockingly 
ill-balanced as to be disturbed in its workings by 
the influence of another mental system. A man 
without a backbone must be at best a sorry 
vaulter. 

This mental independence is a characteristic 
of all great minds. The power of impressing 
itself on others, and moulding them at will, is 
among the highest attributes of genius, and is 
incompatible with a disposition of vacillating 
feebleness, and enslavement to foreign influence. 
One cannot be at the same time the object and 
the actor; the giver and the recipient; the influ- 
enced and the influencing : the one who does not 
lead is always led. The person thus subordinate 
to other's minds and will is fixed for life. For 
him there is no emancipation ; his case is hope- 
less. 

The person who is happily possessed of this 
spirit of self-confident independence has at least 
one element of a perfect character. He is not 
afraid to stand alone; he can differ from others, 
and maintain his ground uninfluenced by opposing 
powers. He is, so far, master of himself; the first 
step towards acquiring the mastery of others. 
To the vacillations of purpose, the hesitation of 
action by which others are disconcerted, he is a 
perfect stranger. Confident of his own innate 
power, his course knows no such interruption. 
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Are his opinions such as clash with public senti- 
ment? He cares not for its fiat, he asks no aid, 
and fears no opposition. Do his virtues ill beseem 
his time, and provoke the scornful laugh and 
biting jest? They fall unheeded at his feet. Must 
he breast the tide of popular opinion, and force 
his way against its current? The public senti- 
ment for once has found its match, its dreaded 
force he neither knows or cares for. Must he 
defend his faith against opprobrium, ridicule, and 
scorn? Then he isamply able: they are nought 
to him, and calmly and coolly he can do his 
work. Such a mind is not an ordinary one. Few 
can look with such disdain on the shafts of scorn 
and ridicule, as to pass them by unheeded. The 
hero who would dare the utmost on the field of 
battle, might be cowed to abjectness by the scorn- 
ful finger or the jibing laugh. A caricature is a 
more deadly weapon than a bayonet. The per- 
son who is entirely impervious to all outward 
agencies, who will neither be driven back to the 
position of the commonalty or onward to ultraism, 
has stood the severest test of courage, and proved 
himself superior to his race. 

This principle gives a positiveness, a decided 
tone to character, and greatly adds to one’s quali- 
fications for action. Such an one we know where 
to find: there is a vis mertia, a resisting power in 
his constitution which guards him from all undue 
influence. We can place reliance on such an 
one,—he inspires confidence. He is like a moun- 
tain of rocks; Gibraltar-like, a hurricane might 
howl around with the same effect as a zephyr’s 
breath ; an ocean might roll its surges against the 
base, but we know where he was, and is, and 
will remain. 

This independence, this reliance on self, is 
essential to unwavering confidence and decided 
action. Marshal Junot could carelessly pen 
orders, and sand them in the dust ploughed up 
by cannon-balls at his side; or, riding at the bead 
of his resistless horsemen into a field of bayonets, 
fall like a thunderbolt upon the dense masses of 
opposing infantry. And yet this self-same Junot 
would hardly dare to execute the slightest move- 
ment without orders, or strike a blow, if the re- 
sponsibility were not to rest upon some other than 
himself. 

One of the noblest instances of this sublime 
self-confidence, so characteristic of men of superior 
genius, may be found in the history of that prince 
of poets, Milton. Ata period of life when most 
men are unfitted for lofty efforts, borne down by 
sickness and the infirmities of age, by the loss of 
fortune and of friends, the ingratitude of his chil- 
dren and the loss of sight, he, the unconquerable, 
formed the plan of composing a poem that should 
immortalize his name. Friends and sympathy 
he had none, but he was above their need. The 
genius of the high-souled poet of the Puritans 
was infinitely above the comprehension of his 
“ evil times ;” so far in advance of his age that he 
was “dwarfed by distance.” But, conscious of 
his own abilities, trusting to the judgment of 
succeeding ages, he wrote on, amid penury and 
want, blindness, domestic trials, and almost 
starvation, for coming generations, and wrought 
out a fame as widespread as the earth and as 
durable as the eternal stars. 

Such a spirit was displayed by Kepler, who, 
after struggling for twenty-two years through the 
perplexities of astronomical science, anticipating 
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the scepticism and contumely so frequently pro- 
voked by the high discoveries of genius, exclaim- 
ed, “I have found the object for which I have 
sought a lifetime! the principle in which I have 
long believed is established beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the unveiled sun, most admirable to gaze 
on, has burst upon me. If you forgive me, I re- 
joice; if you are angry, I can bear it; the die is 
cast, the book is written, to be read either now 
or by posterity—I care not which. If God has 
waited six thousand years for an observer, I can 
well afford to wait a century for one to read my 
works.” 

Who does not admire the proud courage of 
Columbus, as he went, begging his way from 
court to court, more, even, than when he returned 
to Spain, the discoverer of a world. 

But we must seek for the highest manifestations 
of courage of which our nature is susceptible, in 
the displays of moral daring. No one so justly 
claims our respect and admiration as he who 
does not fear to offer up his feelings, happiness, 
and life itself, a sacrifice on the shrine of duty; 
who can resolutely dismiss all thoughts of per- 
sonal enjoyment, and, Howard-like, devote him- 
self to the benefit of others, the welfare of his 
race; who can go forth fearless of evil to fight 
the battles of truth, viewing himself as but a 
single member of the grand army of humanity, 
an instrument in the hands of a higher power, 
whose part it is not merely to seek its own enjoy- 
ment, safety, or advancement, but to assist in 
working out the vast designs of that Omnipotence. 
Who has not venerated that lofty sense of duty 
which could count the axe, the rack, the gibbet, 
and the stake, as but the preliminary steps that 
were to lead to a glorious immortality ? Who has 
not admired the spirit which actuated that illus- 
trious Roman, who, scorning to violate his plighted 
word, voluntarily returned to place himself in the 
power of his enemies, meeting, as he expected, a 
bloody death. Of the same spirit was the action 
of the stern-hearted consul, who, when a band of 
conspirators, among whom were his two sons, 
were brought before him for judgment, first or- 
dered the executioners to strike off the heads of 
his sons, and, turning to the Senate, said,“ I have 
done my duty ; let the Senate do theirs.” So, too, 
another Brutus, whom Shakspeare makes to say, 
“ As Cesar loved me,I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew 
him. There are tears, for his love; joy, for his 
fortune; honour, for his valour; and death, for 
his ambition. And as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself when it shall please my country to need 
my death.” 

Courage, in all its forms, is an inborn principle, 
dependent upon the physical and mental consti- 
tution. Still it is not entirely independent of the 
influence of circumstances and education, A 
person naturally timorous may, by the exercise 
of a strong will, school himself into a power of 
almost perfect self-possession. Frederick the 
Great fled ingloriously from his first battle. One 
of the officers of the American Revolution, dis- 
tinguished for dauntless courage, and riding a 
charger as pale as that of his distinguished name- 
sake, was a Captain Death. If a forlorn hope 
was to be sent out, Captain Death was to have 
charge of it; if an enterprise was to be under- 
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risk that alone can qualify one to bear a noble 
part in any undertaking requiring all the higher 
qualities of manhood. Galileo devoted his life 
to science, and made discoveries far beyond those 
of any other man. His discerning eye detected 
the fallacy of previous systems of astronomy, and 
perceived clearly the truths that had escaped the 
gaze of preceding generations. The truths he 
discovered were susceptible of rigid demonstra- 
tion; and this he had performed; they were set 
beyond a doubt, and his fame established on a 
sure foundation. Yet this great philosopher, after 
devoting his life to science, denied the sublime 
truths he had discovered, and made a solemn 
recantation of the principles he had established ; 
and this, to save himself from persecution, and 
drag out the miserable remnant of a life already 
glorious, in disgraceful and dear-bought ease. 
How unworthy of his mighty genius! How is 
the brilliancy of his discoveries eclipsed by his 
feebleness of soul! How painful the discrepancy 
between the mind for which the universe was 
not too vast, and the spirit which could be sub- 
dued by the paltry fear of physical suffering! 
How different was Friedrich Schiller. Where 
would have been the glory of that name, now 
immortal, had that indomitable and defiant cou- 
rage, the power to risk, endure and suffer, been 
wanting. Of an humble family, totally without 
fortune, he depended for support solely upon his 
pay as regimental surgeon in the service of one 
of the German princes. He was the subject 
and servant of an absolute prince, who exercised 
unlimited jurisdiction over the liberty and lives 
of his subjects. In the intervals allowed him by 
his official duties, he devoted himself to literary 
pursuits, among the first-fruits of which was his 
celebrated “ Robbers.’”’ The publishing of this 
play was the beginning of his troubles. It 
breathed of freedém, and roused up enemies 
many and powerful. His sovereign sent for him 
and commanded him to write no more, but to 
confine his labours to his profession. His father 
looked upon him with distrust, and thought him 
a disgrace to his family. His companions viewed 
him as sacrificing his prospects to a vain and 
foolish ambition. His sovereign commanded him 
to write no more; and before him was the ex- 
ample of the poet Schubart, eight years imprisoned 
for a similar offence. Manifesting a disposition 
to evade this order, he was arrested and impri- 
soned. Having at length regained his liberty, he 
was enabled to choose his future course. It was 
not a matter of long deliberation. Was he, who 
felt the fires of genius burning within him, and 
had formed dazzling schemes of future glory, to 
be checked in his career so gloriously begun, and 
tied to a lifeof wearisomie drudgery? He spurned 
the thought, and taking the only course worthy of 
his genius, adopted the world as his country, and 
with no other riches than his Own imagination, 
and no other support but his own bold heart, 
bade adieu to all whom he held dear, fled in the 
darkness of the night from the capital of his 
sovereign, and threw himself upon the resources 
of his own fruitful mind. That poet found the 
success and won the fame which he deserved, 


‘and now the chief boast of the capital from which 


he fled is the statue of Friedrich Schiller. This 
principle of courage is evinced and developed 
not merely in deeds of personal daring. Per- 
sonal risk is not the only, nor with many the 





greatest dread. Many who would scoff at the 
idea of personal or physical risk, may in other 
concerns show a lamentable lack of all true fear- 
lessness. There is a courage of the body and 
there is a courage of the mind; though ofttimes 
found together, they are frequently distinct. This 
intellectual courage is not among the least of its 
manifestations. It is a grand desideratum, an 
essential of all true greatness, the corner stone of 
a perfect character; its presence or absence will 
change the whole being of the man. We have 
reason to believe that multitudes have lived and 
died unknown, merely for the lack of this one 
essential element of all success. The modest, 
bashful man, who bows submissively to every 
aspirant, and takes the lowest place, who hesi- 
tates to assert his claim to respect, and esteems 
himself incapable of coping with his neighbour, 
will usually find no trouble in passing as a 
cipher. It is not well for a person to stand 
hesitating as to whether it is best for hun to try 
to accomplish any project: it needs no second 
sight to predict for such a speedy failure; while 
the blockhead who sets out with no allies but his 
own presumption and self-confidence will have 
a double chance of ultimate success. 

This spirit of independence is essential in order 
to preserve one’s mental individuality. There is 
a class of minds which seem to have about the 
consistency of wax, and are fit for little else than 
to receive the impressions of others. They are 
easily moulded into any desired form, and will 
retain the image until they are met by another 
influence. They do not dare to differ: it seems 
beyond their power to stand alone, to have a 
fixed opinion of their own, or to demur in any 
way to being the puppet of every stronger 
mind. They are a set of intellectual slaves, and 
deservedly take a rank far below that of the 
person whose meanly-furnished mind can boast 
but one idea, but who has that one for his own. 
Cleverness of parts, quickness of perception and 
comprehensiveness of scope can ayail little to the 
person whose mental economy is so shockingly 
ill-balanced as to be disturbed in its workings by 
the influence of another mental system. A man 
without a backbone must be at best a sorry 
vaulter. 

This mental independence is a characteristic 
of all great minds. The power of impressing 
itself on others, and moulding them at will, is 
among the highest attributes of genius, and is 
incompatible with a disposition of vacillating 
feebleness, and enslavement to foreign influence. 
One cannot be at the same time the object and 
the actor; the giver and the recipient; the influ- 
enced and the influencing : the one who does not 
lead is always led. The person thus subordinate 
to other’s minds and will is fixed for life. For 
him there is no emancipation; his case is hope- 
less. 

The person who is happily possessed of this 
spirit of self-confident independence has at least 
one element of a perfect character. He is not 
afraid to stand alone; he can differ from others, 
and maintain his ground uninfluenced by opposing 
powers. He is, so far, master of himself; the first 
step towards acquiring the mastery of others. 
To the vacillations of purpose, the hesitation of 
action by which others are disconcerted, he is a 
perfect stranger. Confident of his own innate 
power, his course knows no such interruption. 
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Are his opinions such as clash with public senti- 
ment? He cares not for its fiat, he asks no aid, 
and fears no opposition. Do his virtues ill beseem 
his time, and provoke the scornful laugh and 
biting jest? They fall unheeded at his feet. Must 
he breast the tide of popular opinion, and force 
his way against its current? The public senti- 
ment for once has found its match, its dreaded 
force he neither knows or cares for. Must he 
defend his faith against opprobrium, ridicule, and 
scorn? Then he isamply able: they are nought 
to him, and calmly and coolly he can do his 
work. Such a mind is not an ordinary one. Few 
can look with such disdain on the shafts of scorn 
and ridicule, as to pass them by unheeded. The 
hero who would dare the utmost on the field of 
battle, might be cowed to abjectness by the scorn- 
ful finger or the jibing laugh. A caricature is a 
more deadly weapon than a bayonet. The per- 
son who is entirely impervious to all outward 
agencies, who will neither be driven back to the 
position of the commonalty or onward to ultraism, 
has stood the severest test of courage, and proved 
himself superior to his race. 

This principle gives a positiveness, a decided 
tone to character, and greatly adds to one’s quali- 
fications for action. Such an one we know where 
to find: there is a vis inertia, a resisting power in 
his constitution which guards him from all undue 
influence. We can place reliance on such an 
one,—he inspires confidence. He is like a moun- 
tain of rocks; Gibraltar-like, a hurricane might 
howl around with the same effect as a zephyr’s 
breath ; an ocean might roll its surges against the 
base, but we know where he was, and is, and 
will remain. 

This independence, this reliance on self, is 
essential to unwavering confidence and decided 
action. Marshal Junot could carelessly pen 
orders, and sand them in the dust ploughed up 
by cannon-balls at his side ; or, riding at the head 
of his resistless horsemen into a field of bayonets, 
fall like a thunderbolt upon the dense masses of 
opposing infantry. And yet this self-same Junot 
would hardly dare to execute the slightest move- 
ment without orders, or strike a blow, if the re- 
sponsibility were nct to rest upon some other than 
himself. 

One of the noblest instances of this sublime 
self-confidence, so characteristic of men of superior 
genius, may be found in the history of that prince 
of poets, Milton. Ata period of life when most 
men are unfitted for lofty efforts, borne down by 
sickness and the infirmities of age, by the loss of 
fortune and of friends, the ingratitude of his chil- 
dren and the loss of sight, he, the unconquerable, 
formed the plan of composing a poem that should 
immortalize his name. Friends and sympathy 
he had none, but he was above their need. The 
genius of the high-souled poet of the Puritans 
was infinitely above the comprehension of his 
“ evil times ;” so far in advance of his age that he 
was “dwarfed by distance.” But, conscious of 
his own abilities, trusting to the judgment of 
succeeding ages, he wrote on, amid penury and 
want, blindness, domestic trials, and almost 
starvation, for coming generations, and wrought 
out a fame as widespread as the earth and as 
durable as the eternal stars. 

Such a spirit was displayed by Kepler, who, 
after struggling for twenty-two years through the 
perplexities of astronomical science, anticipating 
VOL. IX. 





the scepticism and contumely so frequently pro- 
voked by the high discoveries of genius, exclaim- 
ed, “I have found the object for which I have 
sought a lifetime! the principle in which I have 
long believed is established beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the unveiled sun, most admirable to gaze 
on, has burst upon me. If you forgive me, I re- 
joice; if you are angry, I can bear it; the die is 
cast, the book is written, to be read either now 
or by posterity—I care not which. If God has 
waited six thousand years for an observer, I can 
well afford to wait a century for one to read my 
works,” 

Who does not admire the proud courage of 
Columbus, as he went, begging his way from 
court to court, more, even, than when he returned 
to Spain, the discoverer of a world. 

But we must seek for the highest manifestations 
of courage of which our nature is susceptible, in 
the displays of moral daring. No one so justly 
claims our respect and admiration as he who 
does not fear to offer up his feelings, happiness, 
and life itself, a sacrifice on the shrine of duty; 
who can resolutely dismiss all thoughts of per- 
sonal enjoyment, and, Howard-like, devote him- 
self to the benefit of others, the welfare of his 
race; who can go forth fearless of evil to fight 
the battles of truth, viewing himself as but a 
single member of the grand army of humanity, 
an instrument in the hands of a higher power, 
whose part it is not merely to seek its own enjoy- 
ment, safety, or advancement, but to assist in 
working out the vast designs of that Omnipotence. 
Who has not venerated that lofty sense of duty 
which could count the axe, the rack, the gibbet, 
and the stake, as but the preliminary steps that 
were to lead to a glorious immortality ? Who has 
not admired the spirit which actuated that illus- 
trious Roman, who, scorning to violate his plighted 
word, voluntarily returned to place himself in the 
power of his enemies, meeting, as he expected, a 
bloody death. Of the same spirit was the action 
of the stern-hearted consul, who, when a band of 
conspirators, among whom were his two sons, 
were brought before him for judgment, first or- 
dered the executioners to strike off the heads of 
his sons, and, turning to the Senate, said, “I have 
done my duty ; let the Senate do theirs.” So, too, 
another Brutus, whom Shakspeare makes to say, 
“ As Cesar loved me,I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I 
honour him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew 
him. There are tears, for his love; joy, for his 
fortune; honour, for his valour; and death, for 
his ambition. And as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for 
myself when it shall please my country to need 
my death.” 

Courage, in all its forms, is an inborn principle, 
dependent upon the physical and mental consti- 
tution. Still it is not entirely independent of the 
influence of circumstances and education. A 
person naturally timorous may, by the exercise 
of a strong will, school himself into a power of 
almost perfect self-possession. Frederick the 
Great fled ingloriously from his first battle. One 
of the officers of the American Revolution, dis- 
tinguished for dauntless courage, and riding a 
charger as pale as that of his distinguished name- 
sake, was a Captain Death. If a forlorn hope 
was to be sent out, Captain Death was to have 
charge of it; if an enterprise was to be under- 
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taken requiring the most desperate boldness, Cap- 
tain Death was the man of all others to attempt 
it, and it is said that no expedition of his was 
ever known to fail. And yet this officer, so pre- 
eminently valiant, could never receive an order 
of any kind involving danger without the blood 
forsaking his cheeks, and his knees trembling 
with apparent fear and apprehension; a weak- 
ness, notwithstanding, over which his own strong 
will had given him a perfect mastery. 

A long-continued course of success, in the midst 
of perils and dangers, may inspire such a confi- 
dence in one’s ability and destiny as to preclude 
the idea of any obstacle proving more than tem- 
porary; a belief that may give an audacity and 
boldness that will carry one safely through the 
most hair-brained adventures, and sometimes lead 
to the most wonderful results. Such a belief was 
the ignis fatuus which allured Napoleon in the 
path of conquest, until even his mighty genius 
failed to extricate him from the dangers by which 
he was surrounded ; and the rapidity of his ele- 
vation was far more than equalled by the sud- 
denness of his fall 

One of the most essential pre-requisites of 
courage is the possession of health, strength, and 
vital energy. No man can be a hero without 
having an iron constitution, physically as well as 
mentally, to bear up against hardships, privations 
and dangers, anxieties and responsibilities. It is 
a singular fact,and one which will set in a strong 
light the connexion between courage and physi- 
cal vigour, that the bravery of animals and men, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, seems to be in 
relative proportion to the largeness of the heart. 
It is said that the remarkable size of this organ 
in Napoleon, astonished the surgeons who were 
present at the post-mortem examination of his 
body. 

An important element of courage is habitual 
clearness of perception. A person, to be brave 
in the midst of dangers, must have some distinct 
knowledge as to what the dangers are. They 
must be seen, not through the misty atmosphere 
of vague apprehension, but in the clear noon- 
day of conscious accuracy. What is seen dimly 
is always overestimated. A waving bush is a 
lion, and a transient gleam of moonlight will be 
the passing of a ghost. Uncertainty is the pa- 
rent of Fear. Thronging doubts will overwhelm 


_the heart of the bravest man, conscious of im- 


pending danger, and ignorant of all things else. 
Night is the time when ghosts “ do walk abroad,” 
and the will-o’-the-wisp allures the unthinking 
traveller to destruction. It is the whistling of the 
wind of midnight that convulses the frame, and 
sends the life-blood freezing to the heart. Then 
the rustling of a leaf, the cracking of a béugh, 
will start the cold sweat, and call up phantoms 
of goblins and of ghouls, perils “ unknown, un- 
thought, unheard of.” It is the meteor of the 
night that betokens coming death. 

No one can read the songs of the ancient Scot- 
tish bards, without being vividly impressed by the 
shuddering apprehensions which their descrip- 
tions of the night express: “ Night is dull and 
dark. The clouds rest on the hills. No star 
with the green trembling beam, no moon looks 
from the sky. I hear the blast from the wood, 
but I hear it distant far. From the tree at the 
grave of the dead, the long-howling ow! is heard. 
I see a dim form on the plain. It is a ghost! It 
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fades ; it flies! The roe is in the cleft of the rock, 
the heath-cock’s head is beneath his wing. No 
beast, no bird is abroad, but the owl and the 
howling fox. She on a leafless tree, he in a cloud 
on the hill. Dark, panting, trembling, sad, the 
traveller has lost his way. Through shrubs, through 
thorns he goes, along the gurgling brook. He 
fears the rock and the fen. He fears the ghost 
of night. The old tree groans to the blast, the 
falling branch resounds. The wind drives the 
withered burs, clung together, along the grass. 
It is the light tread of a ghost! He trembles 
amidst the night. Hark! the whirlwind is in the 
wood! A low murmur in the vale! It is the 
mighty army of the dead returning from the air. 
Ghosts ride on the storm to-night. Sweet is their 
voice between the squalls of wind. Their songs 
are of other worlds. Dark, dusky, howling is the 
night; cloudy, windy, and full of ghosts. The 
dead are abroad! My friends, receive me from 
the night.” 

The necessity of a clear comprehension of sur- 
rounding circumstances, to courage, cannot be 
fully understood until a person has been com- 
pelled to act, under weighty responsibilities, with- 
out any definite understanding of the affairs with 
which he is connected. It is impossible that any 
one thus situated can be destitute of uneasiness. 
No man can walk unhesitatingly when stepping 
in the dark. It was a saying of the great Mar- 
shal Turenne, that all men alike were cowards 
in the dark. 

Hope is essential to all protracted struggles. 
The soul, ready to sink under despondency, as 
the light of hope beams in upon the heart, re- 
sumes its wonted buoyancy, and plumes its 
pinions for a loftier flight. ‘That gentle influence, 
soothing the saddened spirits, will arouse the 
fainting energies, and nerve the sinews for a 
fiercer struggle, perhaps impe! to a triumphant 
issue. Despair, it is true, will give a deadly 
valour, but it is spasmodic and impulsive, and to 
struggle long without a ray of hope, is beyond 
the power of human nature. 

But the grand basis of all human courage must 
be sought in faith. Faith, not in any restricted 
or theological sense, but using the term in its 
most comprehensive scope. By this we mean, 
not the bias of a mind disturbed by doubts, but a 
settled and deep-seated conviction, an implicit 
reliance on some truth which prompts to action. 
And action, steady, continuous, and unchanging, 
cannot exist but in connexion with this principle 
of faith. Says Vinet, “ Faith, the nearness of the 
absent, the vision of the invisible, is the energy of 
the soul, and the energy of life. Faith is the 
point of departure of all action; for, to act is to 
quit the firm foundation of the present, and to 
stretch the hand into the future. It is the source 
of everything in man that bears the character of 
dignity or force. Vulgar souls must see, and 
touch, and grasp; others have the eye of faith, 
and they are great. It is always by faith in 
others, in themselves, in duty or divinity, that 
men have done great things. Faith has ever 
been the strength of the feeble, the salvation of 
the miserable ; and the greatness of a nation may 
be measured by the greatness of its faith.” A 
sublime confidence in self, springing from a con- 
sciousness of innate power, is not a slight support 
in times of trial, not a feeble ally against quaking 
fear, not the least incentive to attempt great feats. 
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Every one will call to mind the instance of Amal- 
gro, Pizarro, and De Luques, while they as yet 
had neither arms nor soldiers, celebrating a mass 
in which they pledged themselves most sacredly 
to the conquest of Peru. The execution of the 
mighty project was such as might have been ex- 
pected. At the island of Gallo, after encounter- 
ing obstacles almost innumerable, an opportunity 
was afforded them to return to Panama. The 
mass Were eager to return. Pizarro drew a line 
in the sand from east to west, and exclaimed, 
“Comrades ard friends, on this side lie nakedness, 
toil, and hunger, perus, ctorms, and death; on that 
side, ease and plenty. Here lies Peru with its 
riches, there Panama with its poverty. Choose 
each man what best becomes a brave Castilian. 
I ao Sourn.” Nothing can be too vast for confi- 
dence like this; such men were never made to 
fail. 

Confidence in the final supremacy of the great 
principles of truth may encourage the reformer 
to sacrifice present popularity to the cause of duty, 
and battle bravely for the right. Faith will in- 
spire the hero-patriot with resolution to dare and 
suffer for his country, and pour out his blood to 
defend her cause. Believing that he who dies 
defending the religion of the Prophet is trans- 
ported immediately to Paradise, the Mussulman 
will rush upon opposing bayonets, and fiercely 
seek the death which he believes is to open to 
him the realms of immortal glory. Confidence 
in the verities of the Christian faith enables the 
missionary to sever the bonds which connect him 
to country, home, and kindred, and sustains the 
martyr amid the faggots’ blaze. Firmly per- 
suaded of the truth of his geographical opinions, 
Columbus begged his way from court to court, 
bore up under all discouragements, and finally 
realized his most sanguine hopes. Faith in his 
own abilities enabled Milton to rise above the 
most overwhelming calamities, and establish an 
everlasting fame. Believing in the final triumph 
of the principles of justice, that immortal band of 
patriots “ pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honour,” to the upholding of their 
cause, and they and their coadjutors were inspired 
with that generous devotedness which finally se- 
cured the triumph of liberty over oppression, and 
justice over wrong. 

Honour, then, to the brave! Honour to the pa- 
triot who answers his country’s call, and perils 
his life in her defence: Honour to the reformer, 
who, clad in the panoply of truth, battles for the 
cause of progress and humanity: Honour to him 
who counts duty above enjoyment, and can bravely 
sacrifice himself for others: Honour to him who 
dares free himself from the thraldom of public 
sentiment, and stand up in independence: Ho- 
nour to all who have ennobled our common na- 
ture by showing the superiority of the soul to the 
fettering concomitants of time and sense: Honour 
to the brave! 


TO THE OHIO. 
BY SUSAN JEWETT. 


River, that glidest with soft murmur by, 
What is the burthen of thy ceaseless song # 
What art thou? What in human history 
Is likest thee, thou glad interpreter 

To the far-reaching soul of its own life, 








That hurriest onward to the engulphing sea, 
Whose surges sweep the lone and silent shore 
Of Time, but bring not back again 

One vessel launched upon its borndless tide, 
To break the spell of its dark mystery? 


I dream that on the mountain height I stand, 

At morning’s golden dawn. Soft, vapoury clouds 

Curtain the spot of thy nativity, 

Where first, from heaven descending, one bright 
drop 

In the pure bosom of an opening flower, 

Whose thirsting heart was panting for the joy 

Of thus enfolding thee in love’s caress, 

Thou layest trembling, while the fragrant air 

Swayed thee with gentlest motion; as the sigh, 

Born of deep joy within a mother’s heart, 

Lulls the young life her snowy bosom pillows. 

Ah! wherefore wert thou in thy waywardness 

So like the coarser children of the earth, 

Eager to leave the love that sheltered thee, 

And follow wildly the beguiling voice 

That lured thee on to tread life’s dubious paths, 

Still yearning for the distant and unknown ? 


I dream of thee as of some gentle maiden, 

Radiant with joy and hope, and bounteous 

With the uncounted treasures of affection 

Within her bosom’s silent depths enshrined. 

I mark thy sinuous course, now sweeping far 

With mirth and laughter through the flowery 
vales; 

Now, by the lingering memories of youth, 

Or sudden fear of the uncertain future, 

Lured softly back again, and yet again, 

And by each wild and passionate impulse made 

Stronger in hope, more fervent in desire, 

Till, reached at length the goal for which thou 
yearnest, 

Thou pourest the tide of all thy garnered love 

Into the current of a stronger life, 

That bears it onward to eternity. 


THE DEEP-SEA YARN; 
OR, BEN FROG BELOW SOUNDINGS. 
BY H. M. KLAPP. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
CHAPTER II, 


“ ARTER walkin’ on the bottom for a conside- 
rable spell,” continued Ben, “ where we seed lots 
of the finest shells in the world,—some of the 
owners of which has their heads stickin’ out of 
their doors, shinin’ on the gray sand, as it wor, 
like so many glow-worms on the grass,—we 
comes at last to the rise of a hill, as has a grand 
buildin’, as big as the king’s paliss, on the top, 
and anither, nigh hand to the bottom, as I tuk at 
fust for a sort of tabbynackle. 

“« That on the top,’ says Ptero, ‘ be our Queen’s 
castle, where she keeps her court for the prisint. 
This here,’ says he, pintin’ to the other, ‘ be our 
new Consart House, as is the largest in the South 


Seas, and well-nigh finished. It is soon to be 


opened with a new company from t’other side of 
the line.’ 

“The midshipman brightens up when he 
hears this, and keeps a sharp lookout, while we 
pushes on, till we brings up alongside of an 
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ilegant round idifice, partly built of wrecks on a 
foundation of rock,—the roof risin’ in a sort of 
peak, with big bright windows of crystal sot in. 
The merman says as how the sawfish would 
finish in a few days; and, sure enough, we hears 
‘em at work inside, as busy as caulkers on a 
ship’s hull. One feller—which I takes for the 
boss—sticks his saw out of a window, and gives 
a long whistle, as made my blood run chill, when 
he seed us. The old shirk keeps close in our 
wake, and, heavin’ to afore the big door, he gives 
eight flaps of his tail, and, arter a bit, we hears 
a clock, inside of the house, strikin’ eight bells, 
sea-reckonin’ ;—a blessed loud chime it wor, ring- 
in’ in a chap’s ears as if it wor niver to die 
away. 

“While the workmen wor knockin’ off, to go 
to breakfast, Ptero tells us the Consart House wor 
built on an intire new plan, accordin’ to scientific 
principles, and the true laws of acowsticks—so 
he said—as wor consarned about the angles of 
incidence and reflection, and the power of salt 
water for to conduct sounds, as compared with 
the air which mankind breathes, and so forth— 
all bein’ furnished by some old Profissor of the 
Arts which they had nabbed, and which he 
called Doctor Category. 

“*Now,’ says he, ‘Ill venter to say that it 
seems to you little short of a miracle that the 
buildin’s below here kin resist the prissure of the 
water; but, bless your souls, that ‘ere art wor 
diskivered thousands of years back, after the 
subjugation,’ says he, tryin’ to look as wise asa 
translator of highrowgleffics, ‘of the great fish of 
the sea to the rule of the marmaids. I could tell 
all about that once, but, somehow, the last airth- 
quake we had here shook my mind so as I 
hardly iver expects to rekiver my memory.’ 

“¢ And when wor that, sir? says I, seein’ that 
the reefer tuk it all for gospil, as easily as if he 
wor ordered to see the mainbrace spliced. 

“Why, says he, musin’ a bit, ‘in 1786, I 
reckon.’ 

“¢When the port of Callao wor turned topsy- 
turvy ?’ says I. 

“* Just so,’ says he. 

“*Why,’ says I,‘ we have on old quarter-mas- 
ter ‘in the frigate, as was wrecked in that same 
airthquake.’ 

“*Tndeed!’ says he; ‘he mustn’t quarter here, 
turn up what may. It wor bad enough down 
below; I don’t want to know what happened 
above; and he'll be for spinnin’ a long yarn 
about it, like the rest of you mariners. But,’ says 
he, turnin’ round to the midshipman, ‘no more 
about him, jist now! 

“<The inside, Mr. Musters, he goes on, ‘ is to 
be lighted by a new contrivance, as convarts gas 
from water; seein’ that sunfish and seastars are 
behind the age. That ’ere roof, now, aire a 
masterpiece of art, and wor erected, at a great 
cost, by a tribe of zoophytes as you knows nothin’ 
about, and we calls crystallines. I ha’n’t time 
to explain to you, now, how the buildin’ stands 
the prissure of the sea, which is nothin’ to us as 
is used to it for thousands of years; only this 
much; arter wood’s been some time at the 
bottom, the water gits into the pores, and makes 
it as heavy and solid as stone itself, which 
bothers our young sawfish mightily at fust, I 
kin tell you. It’s a very wise provision of Nater’s,’ 
says he, tryin’ to look knowin’ agin, ‘that we 
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have few seafights, and less thunderstorms in 
these latitudes; for, though the sound of the 
winds can’t reach us in these here subterranean 
parts, we’re mighty afeard of all loud noises, as 
shatters our narves, and knocks the walls about 
our ears in notime. ‘That ‘ere clock, now,’ says 
he, puttin’ his hands to his head, ‘ be ringin’ in 
my ears, and flybratin’ in my narvous system, 
jist as if ’'d run agin one of them confounded long 
‘lectric snakes, which is so common in these 
seas, that we makes telegraph-wires 0’ ‘em, as 
reaches clean over to the coast of Currymandel. 
T’other day—for we counts time, like you, by 
days and nights, seein’ that the Queen always 
spends the nights on the surface, when the 
weather be fine,—t’other day, jist as her Majesty 
wor sittin’ down to dinner in the Castle, all on a 
sudden we hears a distant, boomin’, thunderin’ 
sound, as shakes the very hills;—not to speak of 
the buildin’s;—and sot at least twenty noble 
marmaids into ’sterics. “ Ptero,” says her Majesty, 
“that’s one o’ them sudden storms, which the 
mariners call squalls. Take my sceptre, and go 
up and put a stop to it;—'tis excessively dis- 
agreeable.” But I knowed by the rigularity of 
the sounds that it wor no thunder, but somethin’ 
in the shape o’ broadsides, as the sailors calls 
them. So, when I comes up to the surface, on 
the back of a two-minute grampus, there I sees 
a frigate, just within hail, busy as the devil ina 
gale of wind, as you say,—scalin’ her guns— 
flash !—bang !—fire !—boom !—makin’ an etarnal 
rumpus. So I jist steps aboard—for it wor no 
use to hail °em—and gives the Queen’s compli- 
ments to the captain, and axes him to stop his 
broadsides, till he gits out of our latitudes ; which 
he did, with many ’pologies for disturbin’ her 
Majesty, as he had no manner of notion she wor 
holdin’ her court so far down, right under his 
ship.’ 

“* What nation wor she? asked Mr. Musters, 
in a lazy sort of a way,—speakin’ for a blind, as 
if he didn’t care much if she belonged to the 
Tonga Islands. 

“* French,’ says Ptero, ‘and as fine a war-ship 
as iver I seed afloat for her size. Her captain 
wor as polite as a fish-hook, and I had half a 
mind to take him down with me on a visit, but 
couldn’t do it, as I had no orders.’ 

“*T think [ve seen her afore you, says the 
reefer, winkin’ at me to keep all fast; ‘ her name 
wor the Superbe, wor it not? 

“¢ No, it worn't, eyther,’ says the merman; ‘it 
wor the Cupid; and what's more, her captain 
axed after your ship, in a polite way, sayin’ he 
heerd as how you wor lookin’ for him, and would 
be very glad to give youa meetin’. I must say, 
his ship wor a parfect love of a craft ; and, as he 
told me, he’d been uncommon successful in 
cruisin’ agin them rascally whalers, which can't 
suffer a poor fish to poke his nose out for a bagful 
of fresh air, but they must down boats and stick 
their confounded harpoons, socket up, in his 
hump, and be hanged to ’em.’ 

“You see, my lads, the frigate he named wor 
the very one we wor cruisin’ for, and I takes the 
hint from the reefer’s eye, to git out of the mer- 
man all we could about her, in case we should 
be so lucky as to set foot on the Psyche’s decks 
agin, which, I must say, looked rather a blue 
lookout. 

“* Howsiver, says Ptero,‘ Davy Jones—as is 
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your nom de marine for the devil—will settle 
accounts with them fellers, when their cruise is 
up.’ 

“¢Well, says I, ‘it’s the first time I iver heard 
that the devil wor a marine; but, as for the 
whalemen, they’re a slow-motioned know-nothin’ 
set, any sailor will allow. But you’re wrong about 
one thing, Mister Ptero; it’s not the poor whales 
which the lubbers keers for ; it’s them with twelve 
inches, or more, of blubber round the carcass, 
which pleases them best.’ 

“«Qh,’ says he, a little huffed, ‘I know all 
about that as well or better than you kin tell me. 
I’ve watched them at their pranks, from the ridge 
of a sea, many a time, when they never dreamed I 
wor nigh them. We has the captain of one of 
their craft in the castle now—and a smart, lively 
chap he is—a live Yankee, as ye say—Goslin by 
name, and keen as a hungry hagglet by natur. 
Do you think, Mister Musters,’ says he, ‘ that last 
week he delivered a series of very interestin’ 
lecters in relation to things as consarned a rig’lar 
whalin’ cruise! Doctor Category got it up for 
him. They charged a pearl of eight coats for the 
whole course, and the exhibition-room of the 
castle wor jammed; for, do you see, her majesty 
tuk it under her sanction, and we sent expresses 
to ivery court in the South Seas on both sides of 
the line, and the thing passed off very pleasantly. 
That Goslin was a wide-awake chap, and might 
make a power of pearls, if he’d only forget his 
erazy old craft, and her owners at the Vinyard, 
and rest continted with his fortin’.’ 

“* Ah,’ says I, makin’ a show for to wipe a 
drop of brine out o’ my eye, as well as the mask 
would let me, ‘ it’s a hard thing for a feller, which 
is born in a free land, as isthe cradle of liberty, and 
the ’sylum of the oppressed world, to forget that 
our great country, with its glorious privilidges— 
crackers and great guns, and grog to the masthead 
on the Fourth of July; and bonfires on ‘lection 
nights, besides parades on the twenty-second of 
February, and great blow-outs on the fourth of 
March, when the new President takes his seat,’ 
says I, in amelancholy way. But Mister Musters 
ups and hits me a lick alongside the head, as 
fetches the tears in my eyes in raal airnest. ‘ And 
now,’ says he, ‘no more of your monkey-shines 
and Yankee gammonin’—I ha’n’t forgot what you 
said to the Queen of the Marmaids in the main 
channels jist now. Haul in the slack of your 
long tongue, while I axes this old merman where 
he seed the French frigate last. 

“¢ You see, Ptero, says he, ‘our captain and 
the Frenchman has a game of long bowls to play 
out when they meet; and, as there’s some money 
and more honour risked on the sport, they’re 
mighty anxious to come across each other. It’s 
a very pretty game,’ says he, ‘ if it’s played right, 
and Captain Rankins is reckoned a fair hand 
at it.’ 

“¢ Qh, says Ptero,‘I’m up to all that, Mister 
Musters ; you can’t poke your finger in my eye, 
sharp as you are, though I’ve no objection to 
givin’ you the exact latitude and longitude where 
she may be found this minute: for I isn’t afeard 
of your blowin’ the gaff, seein’ that it ‘ll be a long 
time afore you, or this long-tongued sheet-anchor- 
man, sees daylight agin. We knows well enough 
that you aire at war with the French, which we 
considers a queer state of things, I must say, for 
Christians. 





Hows’iver, it wor to prevent your ' shinin’ like a Chinese lantern. 


comin’ to action in these parts, that her Majesty 
waylaid your frigate.’ 

“*Qho! thinks I, lookin’ at the reefer ; ‘ it wor 
for fear of our long eighteens knockin’ your bloody 
castle there to flinder-figs, that you overhauled 
the Psyche, then, Mister Merman. My eyes! if 
the leftenant had only fired the pivot-gun at ’em, 
in the first place, as the little reefer wanted, we’d 
niver been in this fix, 1 reckon.’ Hows’iver, Mis- 
ter Musters cocks his eye, as if he had somethin’ 
in his curly head, and, not knowin’ what to say,I 
tried to look as innocent as a lamb at play, and 
begins for to whistle a bar or two of Nancy 
Dawson. ‘Here we aire at the porter’s lodge,’ 
says Ptero, ‘and nobody to answer the bell, I'll 
warrant. Lookout for the dog. He’s apt to be 
cross to strangers.’ 

“ With that, he gives the rope a pull, and we 
hears a beautiful tinglezingle, and, arter a bit, a 
considerable sound of some one movin’ and 
splashin’ inside, like as if he’d just turned out in 
a hurry. 

“‘*Cuss that feller!’ says Ptero, ‘I heerd him 
snorin’ like a sea-cow, when I passed out, two 
hours since, and now he’s caulkin’ it agin. Hollo, 
there! you somniferous old rascal! Open the 
gate, will ye?” 

“* Who be ye as hails? There’s more than 
one of you,’ answers a voice in a fluster, through 
the gratin’. - 

“¢ Ptero—Dactyl,’ answers the merman, ‘and 
be hanged to you! He’s been tastin’ some of old 
Admiral Swaramerdam’s Skiedam, I see. Niver 
a drop of the right sort kin I manage to stow 
away about the lodge, for a dram in the mornin’, 
but that old pelican must fill his pouch with it. 
Rouse out, this instant.’ With that, we hears the 
keys clatterin’, and the gate opens, inch by inch, 
and out squeezes a savage sort of a critter, kivered 
with hair like a seal’s, and flies at Mister Musters 
as if he wor sot to make dog’s meat of him. Ptero 
gives him a kick as sends him in agin howlin’, 
and the gate opens wide enough for a coach-and- 
four, and there stands another old merman, with 
a red face, a long nose, and a great white beard. 
He looks at us a bit, with a bothered look, like a 
feller on the berth-deck, when a bosun’s mate 
tells him that the captain wants to see him, par- 
ticularly, at the gangway. 

“ Ptero begins for to blow him up skyhigh, and 
at last the old feller goes to a private locker, and 
takes out a queer, dusty-lookin’ bottle, with two 
ears to it, and we says no more, but takes a good 
swig all round, exceptin’ the reefer, as bein’ a 
gentleman born, and an officer to boot, in course 
couldn’t drink with the likes of us. Prtero tells 
the porter to shut out the old shirk, and not let 
him in on no account whatsomiver ; ‘ for, says he, 
‘though these here lawyers git their spoons in 
ivery man’s dish, I’m blessed if they git admit- 
tance into the paliss, except on levee-day, so long 
as I kin help it.’ 

“We pushed on over a field of hard sand as 
white as snow; only divarsified with beautiful 
purple bushes, growin’ out of stones, which 
bushes, you see, wor kivered with little shiny 
things of all sorts o’ rainbow-colours, like butter- 
flies, jerkin’ about among the branches. Here 
and there you might see a green spot, like a bed 
of moss in a wood, with a bush or two on it, 
where a cluster of rose-coloured feather-stars wor 
Further on, it 
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gits greener and greener, till at last, jist afore we 
comes in sight of the castle-gate, Ptero pints out 
herd after herd of sea-cows feedin’ on a rise, 
with a bashaw of a bull to each, as has a long 
mane like a lion’s, and the beast itself as big asa 
prize-ox. We passed close to one grisly, savage 
devil, as fat as butter, and all full of seams and 
scars. He wor takin’ a cat-nap in a sort of 
hollow, and Ptero tells us to keep quiet, as he 
always slept with one eye open; ‘ for,’ says he, 
‘he’s as jealous as a Turk, and as ready to fight 
as Paul Jones.’ 

“ Arter that, we comes to the grand gate, as 
swung wide open at a touch of the sentry, as soon 
as Ptero gives the countersign ; for, do you see, my 
lads, there wor an officer in full uniform, and 
twenty mermen on guard, all armed with ivory 
spears, and short swords, and darts, like the old 
Romans, which we reads about in Rollin’s An- 
cient History, as I has in my hammock atween 
decks, at this very minute. 

“We follows the merman up a big, windin’ 
staircase, With as many turns as a corkscrew, and 
a glass case at every turn, full o’ little, spark- 
lin’ critters, like jelly on fire, which sarves for to 
light the stairway ; and at the second landin’ we 
hardly had time to notice a suit of grand apart- 
ments—some as wor rooms of state—and others 
bed-chambers—afore I smells grog agin, and 
comes to a full stand, like a pinter. As I takes 
another snuff to make sure, blow me, if in less 
than a minute, I doesn’t hear a jolly voice, in a 
room close on our starboard hand, singin’ a stave 
of Yankee Doodle. I opens eyes and ears, and 
it breaks out agin. 


“Twill do to whistle, play, or sing, 
And’s jist the thing for fightin’.’ 


You may be sartin, lads, that—castle or no castle 
—orders or no orders—I gives that room a hearty 
hail. 

“* Yankee Doodle, ahoy!’ I sings out, while the 
reefer stands bewildered. 

“* Hillo! answers a voice directly; ‘who be 
ye that hails!’ 

“So I strikes up, by way of answer, as well as 


I could: 


“* And stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him Macaronie.’ 


With that, Mister Musters up and d—s the Yan- 
kees fore-and-aft, ‘for, hang me,’ says he, in a 
huff, ‘if it isn’t true what they say ; that go where 
you will, you’re sartin to meet some queer inter- 
loper of a New Englander, twangin’ out his cursed 
songs, or axin’ you, through his nose, if you doesn’t 
waant a pilot.’ 

“As he says this, out on the gallery comes a 
cock-robin of a page, dressed in green and gold, 
with a sword at his belt, and something like a 
gold feather shinin’ in his cap; and close arter 
him a long-sided, wire-hung chap, a leetle top- 
heavy, with a crystal decanter in his fist. 

“The page takes off his cap,and makes Mister 
Musters a salute ; and the long-sided chap strikes 
up another tune, as soon as he seed us. 


“* Vain Britons, boast no longer, with proud in- 
dignity, 

Of all your conquerin’ legions, or of your strength 
at sea; 








For we, your bolder sons, incensed, our arms have 
girded on, 

Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza for war and Wash- 
ington,’ 


“T couldn’t help jinin’ in the chorus, myself, 
for in course, | knowed that chap for the Yankee 
skipper, as Ptero had been tellin’ about; and a 
lively chap of the sort he seemed to be, I must 
say; and no great respictor of places, not to say 
persons—bowsen’ up his jib so taut, and singin’ 
rebel songs in a queen’s castle. 

“The little English reefer gits his back up in 
a jiffy. ‘ Who is this fellow,’ says he, ‘and what 
does he mean by singin’ songs under my nose, 
reflectin’ on my nation ? 

“¢Durn your nation, you London cock-spar- 
row!’ says the skipper, and he goes on with his 
song, in spite of the signs of the page, swingin’ 
his decanter over his head, and axin’ no favours. 


“* The lustre of your former deeds, whole ages of 
renown, 

Lost in a moment, or transferred to us and Wash 
ington.’ 


“¢ Avast heavin’, brother,’ says I, thinkin’ it 
time to put in my oar; ‘I’m Yankee born, myself 
—let bygones be bygones—we wor all one 
man’s children once—and in this here bit of a 
scrape we be in at prisint,— 

“*Come,’ says he, ‘axin’ your pardon for 
breakin’ in upon your discourse, stranger—but no 
man, eyther on the sea, or under it, or on the dry 
land, kin say that Capting Joe Goslin wor uncivil, 
even to a Turk in distress. You needn't go for 
to explain matters. I see exactly how it stands 
with you. Feller captives we be, in a tarnation 
strange land,—I guess I’m your elder brother in 
bondage, though—mind that.’ 

“* Sartinly,’ says I, thinkin’ to humour him. 

“* Waall,’ says he, ‘iny best respects to this 
here young gentleman, as is a Britisher, I calcu- 
late.’ 

“*He is Mister Musters, says I, ‘of the royal 
English navy, and I’m bound to see him respected, 
you see, till the cruise be up.’ 

**T reckon,’ says he, ‘that I understands all 
about that, and no danger of us two fallin’ out, 
so long as he respects the States. This here, 
says he, turnin’ to the dandy merman, ‘be my 
noble friend Coralline, as is page to the queen, 
and stands high at the court for a youngster. 

“¢Coralline,’ says he, wavin’ his hand, like a 
rig’lar master of ceremonies, ‘this gentleman be 
Mister Musters, an officer in the royal English 
navy, where none but respectable people’s sons 
aire admitted, as I aire informed.’ 

“With that, the two takes off their caps, and 
bows like to’gallan’ masts in a wholesail breeze, 
and while they wor payin’ compliments, the 
skipper invites me to take a pull at the decanter, 
behind the reefer’s back. Prime stuff it wor, 
though blessed if I could iver tell to this day 
what sort of liquor you might call it. Hows’iver, 
it wor so fired strong, as the skipper said, and 
soon got into my noddle, and, in course | looks as 
sober as a judge on the bench, when I feels this. 

“ Coralline invites the reefer to the top of the 
castle, to take a view of the prospict, which, he 
said, wor considered very fine, by them as wor 
not too much used to it. 

“*Durn their prospicts!’ says the skipper to 
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me ; ‘I reckon you and I[’d give all the scenery 
in the univarse for a fair prospict of freedom. 
Come into my room,’ says he, ‘and take a bowl 
of amber-punch.’ 

“« Well,’ says I, seein’ myself left all aback by 
the reefer, and no signals flyin’, ‘it’s no use to 
take on, as you say—so here’s at your bowl of 
amber-punch —though, I’m _ blessed, shipmate,’ 
says I, ‘but your grog down here be precious 
strong.’ 

“¢ Oh, old ship,’ says he, ‘ no cellar like the sea 
for improvin’ liquor. Here you are, and a hearty 
welcome !’ 

“With that, he taps on the wall, and a little 
comical merman, in a sort of livery with a grass 
apron round his waist, comes in, and ‘ Echinus,’ 
says the skipper, ‘let us have a bowl of amber- 
punch, presto—and not too stiff—and no salt-water 
in it.’ 

“The merman bows and runs off, and Ptero, 
and the skipper and I, sits down, and afore I had 
time to look round the room in a decent way— 
for Ben Frog niver forgits his manners—in comes 
Echinus and two or three others, with a half-a-. 
dozen dishes, and a bowl as big round as the 
capstan-head, with a glass kiver to it, and full of 
the right stuff, with yallowish foam on the top, 
and a whole fleet of lemons floatin’ in the middle. 

“In course we dips in with a silver ladle, and 
what with tellin’ the news, and singin’ sea-songs, 
gits along snug enough, ’till in comes Mr. Mus- 
ters and Coralline from seein’ sights—and down 
they sits under the lee of the punchbowl, where 
Ben Frog, to say the truth, wor hard and fast by 
this time. 

“ Well, my lads, seasoned as I wor, I soon seed 
the English middy wor dead to windward of the 
sea-page ; and while I wor fillin’ up his goblet, 
he tips me the wink to keep all fast agin; and 
Coralline’s tongue begins for to go like the ship’s 
bell when the monkey gits hold of the clapper. 
You see the Queen’s page wor a womanish sort 
of a chap, with a shallow brainpan, as I tuk it; 
he’d been drinkin’, afore we arrived, with the 
Yankee and Doctor Category, as we finds out fur- 
ther on; and, as soon as he tuk a fresh pull at the 
punch, he spouts out, like an orator on the Fourth 
of July, about the blessins o’ freedom, and the 
great fideral constitution, as guaranteed ivery citi- 
zen his rights, till old Ptero gets as uneasy as an 
eel in a fryin’ pan. 

“ Jist then, Mr. Musters gives the Queen’s 
health, and ivery feller gits on his legs, and takes 
a long pull, till he sees the bottom,—and smash 
goes the goblets on the ivory floor, as is made of 
sea elephant’s teeth, and up we starts, the skipper 
leadin’, to give old Category a rouse. 

“*The fact is, gentlemen,’ says the skipper, 
‘the Profissor wor makin’ one of our social party, 
when you hailed us; but, you see, not knowin’ 
who wor in the offin’, he jist made all sail up a 
back staircase. 

“* Now,’ says he, as we walked along the gal- 
lery, ‘I reckon this here castle aire a wonderful 
well-balanced building. You may feel it shake 
as we tread; but for all that, it’s as true to its 
base as the Rock o’ Gibraltar, where you wal- 
loped the Dons to their hearts’ content,’ says he, 
lookin’ at Mr. Musters. The reefer bows; and, 
somehow it warms my heart towards him, when 
he says, under the sea there, that ‘there wor no 
more venterous men afloat than the Yankees.’ 








“* And reason good,’ says I, ‘considerin’ the 
stock they’ve sprung from. The day ‘ll come yet, 
or I'm not Ben Frog, when John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan ‘ill jist sail over ivery sea, and walk 
arm in arm, like brothers, over ivery nation of the 
earth.’ ” 

“ Well,” said one of the topmen, who had re- 
ceived an English musket-ball in his shoulder 
during the present cruise, “it doesn’t feel much 
like it now, at any rate, Benjamin.” 

“ Brown,” said Mr. Serang, “ it’s customary to 
allow a man who has been hurt in the service, a 
little latitude. I am sorry I can’t extend it to you 
in this instance. Lay up on the topsail-yard, and 
keep close to the mast, you booby !” 

Accordingly, up went Brown, somewhat com- 
forted that he saw some signs of a squall gather- 
ing to windward, as the fellows on the crosstrees 
had noticed already. 

“ Well, topmates,” said he, “I’m thinkin’ Davy 
Jones ‘ill put an end to that ere blasted yarn, 
arter all’s said and done.” 

“ Ay,” replied another ; “ how far has he got ?— 
where was he when you left?” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ blowed if I’m goin’ to tell. I 
lost my berth by slackin’ up my preventer-braces 
too soon; and blessed if I say a word here, to 
please none 0’ ye.” 

“ Heave ahead, Frog,” said the midshipman in 
the top, “time and tide wait for no man, if he 
were the best spinner of yarns since Sinbad’s 
days.” 

“Well, my lads,” said Ben, “while the con- 
varsation consarnin’ the two nations wor takin’ a 
pleasant turn, we comes into a room as long as 
a street, with a dozen white skeletons hangin’ 
from the ceilin’, and long shelves full o’ the skulls 
o’ men and fish, and ither animals—and rows 
o’ great rough bones, as wor the fossil remains of 
the antediluvian times—as they called them. 

“ At one end wor a monstrous animal, stuffed 
and set up, as long as the frame of a good-sized 
ship, with a head shaped like a crocodile’s, and 
a body sum/at like a lizard’s, and scaly; and 
where the small and the flukes ought to be, wor 
a paddle somethin’ atween a foot and a fin, but 
ten times as large as a whale’s. It tuk my eye, 
as I passed, to look at it; sich a clumsy, odd- 
shaped starn-propeller as it wor, I niver seed 
afore, nor since. To tell the truth, the whole 
look of the beast wor enough to skear a feller,— 
with rows of teeth as long as handspikes, and 
two dim-glarin’ eyes, as big as a full moon at its 
risin’. On one of its legs wor hung a paper with 
its name, which wor too hard for Ben Frog; but 
the labil said as how it wor the only known 
specimen o’ the kind, which, considerin’ its looks, 
wor a thing for all hands to be glad on. 

“ At tother end wor a stuffed mammoth, nigh 
as high as the foretop, with white tusks, a bristly 
hide, and a long mane. He looked like a won- 
derful beast, as nateral as life, and seemed to be 
chawin’ up a bunch o’ reeds nigh as long agin as 
the tallest which grows in any river in Afrikay. 

“T had hardly time to read his name—which 
wor too many for Ben agin—when I spied an old 
gentleman, in a silk gown, sittin’ at a table with 
a thigh-bone afore him, porin’ over the past, as it 
seemed. He had a mighty larned look, and a 
long gray beard like a Turk’s, and a Teneriffe- 
cap on his head. 


** Doctor Category!’ says the skipper. 
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“But the old gentleman niver stirred tack or 
sheet, nor moved his eyes from the mammoth, 
but jist sot still as death ; till, if it worn’t for his 
black gown, and his spectacles stuck across his 
foretop, you’d’ve thought he wor nothin’ more 
than an old fossil, hisself. 

“¢* A strange gentleman, and a sailorman to see 
your honour,’ says Ptero. 

“* Wonderful! says the Profissor to hisself, as 
if he heard niver a word, while we stands in a 
quandary as to whither we wor to be welcomed 
or not; ‘ wonderful to view 


“* Those vast remains 
Of times gone by, which chance from earth re- 
deems ; 
The monsters huge, who roamed the reedy plains, 
When earth was peopled other than it seems! 
Borne back, o’erawed, 1 needs must speak in 
rhymes 
Before these symbols of primeval times.’ 


“ That’s exactly what he said; for, you see, he 
wor in a sort o’ trance, and spoutin’ poetry, as 
these larned folks be mighty apt to do when 
they gits a glass o’ grog or two in their coppers. 

“ Hows iver, the sea-codger, thinkin’ to wake 
him up, sings out that he wor Ptero Dactyl. 

“*Qne long and two short,’ says the Doctor, 
mutterin’ to his beard agin. 

“¢*Short enough,’ says I, gittin’ huffed myself; 
‘and long enough it ’d been afore we comed 
here, if we’d only ha’ knowed it.’ 

“With that, I sees him look up at me, without 
movin’ his head,—as it wor, with the tail of his 
eye; and Coralline comes up, laughin’, and slaps 
him on the back; and hang me, if he doesn’t 
start and stare, jest as if we’d sung out eight bells 
in his ear, and he in a long winter nap. How- 
s’‘iver, as soon as he comes to, he welcomes us 
to his chambers, as he called ’em, right hearty, 
and shakes the reefer by the hand, and makes 
much of him, by reason that he once knowed his 
father, and had been at their old castle in Nottin- 
hamshire. 

“«T’m sorry to see Sir John’s son here,’ says 
he; ‘hows’iver, if you’re fond of knowledge, 
here’s the place to larn wonders. Here,’ says he, 
pintin’ to the stuffed skins, ‘here be the very 
forms as be lost now to the world for ever.’ 

“ And he brings out a string o’ hard names, 
and winds up by showin’ us lots o’ livin’ shells 
and snails, as he said the world above knowed 
nuthin’ about, or only by their names, as it wor. 

** Now,’ says he, pintin’ to a fleet of Portuguee 
men-of-war, lyin’ moored in a stone basin, with 
sand at the bottom, ‘we all knows these here 
little piratical cruisers well enough; but look at 
this class——Ammonites, as they’re called,—with 
curled shells, you see, like the horns of the ram 
of Jupiter Ammon; and those with shells like a 
Grecian dart; and these here,’ says he, pintin’ to 
some as wor lively enough for their natur, ‘the 
Nummulites, as they be called above :—why,’ 
says he, lookin’ at us from under his specs, ‘ you'll 
hardly believe that the great Pyramids of Egypt 
be built of rocks which be formed of the shells o’ 
these little animals—and to think, Mr. Musters, 
that the scientific world above us knows these 
two last classes only by their remains.’ 

“* Well, Doctor, says the reefer, thinkin’ to 
show off what he knowed about the matter (while 
thinks I to myself, lookin’ hard at the Profissor’s 





face, ‘I reckon the Royal Academy o’ Arts and 
Sciences would give a mint 0’ money to have 
you in the chair for a season’), ‘ Doctor,’ says the 
mid, ‘it isn’t so many years since an entire ani- 
mal, similar to that loomin’ there like a mountain, 
wor found by the Indians, in the ice, on the 
shores of Siberia.’ 

“* Yes,’ says the Doctor, ‘I read all about that 
in the Report of the Society at Petersburg, which 
comed into my hands through my friend Ptero, 
out o’ a ship as wor foundered in these seas.’ 

“And with that, he gives a sort of a melan- 
choly sigh, and we pushes on to look at somethin’ 
else, when a lot o’ squids as he had in a sort 0’ 
cage opens their beaks, and pours out sich a cloud 
o’ stuff, as black as ink, that, for five minutes or 
so, we couldn't see a finger ahead. The reefer, 
which wor close to me, whispers in my ear to 
stand by to cut and run, when he give the word; 
and old Ptero, as wor gittin’ more and more 
uneasy, throws out a hint to the Doctor that it 
wor time to show us where we wor to be sta- 
tioned. 

“* Her Majesty may be expected in an hour or 
so,’ says he ; ‘and, with your parmission, I'll jist 
show the parties where they belong.’ 

“¢Tt’s a plissure for me,’ says the old villain, 
‘to see you so well continted, seein’ that your 
stay here is like to be long—that is, if Mr. 
Musters pleases her Majesty; for, if not, he’s to 
be sent over to the court at Currymandel. As 
for Ben Frog, he’s to be placed in the Sic’etary’s 
office, under Captin Goslin, to keep accounts 0’ 
the expenses o’ the opera house, and so forth.’ 

“* Shiver my topsails!’ says I, turnin’ round to 
look for the sound of his cussed croak, ‘ shiver 
my topsails, Mr. Ptero, if you'll make a swallow- 
tailed quill-driver out o’ a decent sheet-anchor- 
man, whatsomiver you do to Mr. Musters and 
Captin Goslin.’ 

“But the reefer gives me a hint to keep quiet, 
while the Yankee begins for to bleat after his 
lubberly ile-tub, and her bloody owners at the 
Vinyard. ‘Sich a prime v’yage,’ says he, ‘and 
that derned cuss, the mate, to take the ship home, 
arter all! I wish, now, that your frigate, Mr. 
Musters, had a notion o’ the corrict spot where 
this here she-tyrant’s castle aire; I reckon it 
wouldn’t be long afore she’d be glad to send us 
up to the top o’ the airth agin.’ 

“ This seemed to skear all hands; and, arter the 
inky cloud cleared away, the Doctor invites us 
all to take a light lunch with him, which we 
does, seein’ that it worn’t eight bells yet on board 
o’ the Psyche when we comes down, and in 
course, What with the rum chances, and the 
bottom o’ the sea freshenin’ a feller’s appurtite, 
and the sun four hours high, for all we knowed, 
we wor tolerable sharp set for breakfast. 

“There were fish o’ all kinds, besides beef- 
steaks from the sea-cow, which wor as tinder as 
chicken, and little green oysters from the coast 0’ 
Chili, as wor not bad for their size. Liquor we 
had, and o’ the best; for, as the Yankee skipper 
had found out afore, no cellar like Davy Jones's 
for givin’ an extra flavour to a pipe o’ old Hol- 
lands. Hows’iver, though them mermen uses no 
salt, they’re great hands for spices; and their 
pepper and mustard be strong enough to make a 
Spaniard’s eyes wink. Jist as I wor swallowin’ 
a bumper o’ old brandy, to put out the fire in 
my throat, the dissert comes in; and a waiter, at 
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a sign from the Doctor, fetches a crystal box o’ 
musical fish, as would play any tune that they 
knowed which a feller chose to strike up; only, 
the Doctor said, it wor necessary not to give ’em 
too much to eat, to keep ’em in good singin’ order. 

“ Coralline looks at the reefer, and axes him to 
sing a song. Mister Musters inquires what he’d 
have, and he says, a love-ditty by all means. So 
the midshipman begins one, as I heerd arter- 
wards, he larnt from the Primer Donna. May- 
hap, Mister Serang, you'd like to.hear it?” 

“ Ay,” said Serang, shutting his eyes; “if it be 
short and sweet.” 

“Short it be, sir,’ answered Ben, “and as for 
its sweetness—why here goes.” And he began 
to sing, in a voice not altogether destitute of 
melody, a little air, with which, in the solemn 
hush of a tropic night, he had often charmed the 
hearts of the maintopmen. 


“ Lover! my lover! lift thine eyes; 

Reflect and answer me: 

Dost think these sweet, mysterious ties 
Shall last while life shall be ? 

Dost dream these softly-shining stars 
Shall lend as deep a glow, 

To chain us here, in nights as clear, 
When we grow old, below ? 


“ Alas! the beautiful things of earth 

The soonest fade away ; 

The stern and sterile mountain stands, 
Nor seems to know decay ; 

The stars they fade when morn is nigh, 
And shades are round us cast ; 

*T were best, methinks, this night to die, 
Than live till truth be passed.” 


During this performance of Ben’s, the mid- 
shipman of the top reclined against the railing, 
with his cap drawn over his eyes, and his hand 
to his left ear, like a newspaper critic at an 
opera-house during a debut. 

Ben offered to repeat a second song, which 
the page sang to the accompaniment of the 
musical fish: but the midshipman ruled it out, as 
he said, on the score of haste, particularly as the 
musical fish were not forthcoming. 

“Well,” said Ben, “arter we drinks Coralline’s 
health, and he returned his thanks, blessed if 
they didn’t call on Benjamin Frog to do his share 
o’ caterwaulin’, which, as I sees the drift——which 
wor to gain time for some scheme of Master 
Musters’ as wor brewin’—in course, I doesn’t 
refuse. “I'wor a seasong, as the Yankee skipper 
soon finds out he knows, and, accordin’, we two 
strikes up a rig'lar duet, in spite o’ old Ptero’s 
black looks; and we got as far as the third varse 
o’ the song, as might run in this way: 


“«¢*Pwas on a bitter night, my lads, 

We ran afore the gale, 

With every rag of canvass spread 
As then might aught avail ; 

The wind wor blowin’ from the south, 
As fain to blow its last; 

And ice wor on the seethin’ decks, 
And ice upon the mast. 


«“¢ And mountain waves rose fast astarn 
As fast the good ship flew ; 
But while she held her homeward course 
We cared not how it blew: 





The tempest shook the sleety shrouds, 
The seas came tumblen’ in ; 

We lashed the trusty helmsman fast, 
And cheered amid the din. 


“* Hurrah! hurrah! for the ice-bound ship! 

Hurrah! for the tempest-torn ! 

We've made the land to the east, my boys, 
And doubled, at last, Cape Horn ; 

And down—down with the studdin’ tack ! 
No matter how hard it blows; 

What she can’t carry she'll drag, my boys, 
For the jade knows whither she goes.’ 


“ Well, my lads, as I said, we wor jist swing- 
in’ our hats in old Ptero’s face, and roarin’ out 
the third varse, when, blessed if I doesn’t hear a 
sound like a gun a long way off—and then anither 
—and nixt a whole broadside, which shook the 
old castle, as if doomsday wor comin’. 

“* Now, Frog,’ says the midshipman, drawin’ 
his dirk, ‘ follow me.’ 

“ With that, up he starts and bolts straight 
past the mammoth, out o’ the door o’ the Profis- 
sor’s room; and, in course, I capsizes the table, 
and follows, with the Yankee skipper, as wor not 
slow to take the hint, crowdin’ all sail arter me. 
We hears the guns boomin’ away,and we cracks 
on till we comes to the gate, without fallin’ in 
with a soul to say nay. 

“ Hows’iver, when we comes there, the ‘farnal 
guard wouldn't let us pass, by reason as we 
hasn't the countersign; and in the very thick o’ 
the muss, they raises a great cry that the Queen 
wor comin’. Jist then up comes old Ptero and 
a half dozen others in chase—and thinks I, it 
isn’t no manner 0’ use to kick agen fate—we’re 
all in for it. And, you see, lads, strange as it 
wor, bein’ sorter used to it, and more nor half 
seas over, blowed if I keered much, so as the 


| little reefer wor contint. Hows‘iver, afore Ptero 


could say a word, bein’ short o’ breath with the 
hurry he wor in, they throws the gates wide 
open, and in comes the chariots, full o’ marmaids, 
all in a fright, with the blasted old shirk stickin’ 
close behind the Queen’s car,—lookin’ out for a 
job, as I takes it, jist as you may see them lawyers 
on shore, always comin’ in at the tail of a rumpus, 
The guard draws up on each side o’ the great 
gate, and Ptero makes a motion to grab Mister 
Musters by the collar, and jest then the Queen 
herself gives a scream, and claps her white hands 
to her delicate nose; ‘Oh, dear! says she, ‘ here’s 
that ill-smellin’ beast, with the long beard and 
the horns, agin!’ 

“Sure enough, I sees Orange-Flowers, with 
Jocko stickin’ fast as a barnacle to his back, 
makin’ for the gate, as if he wor resolved not to 
be left behind. The nigher he comes, the more 
she sits and hollers to stop him, like a parrot 
screechin’ at a strange dog; the old merman 
makes a lick at him with the keys, and the goat 
rares on his hinder pins, and butts him clean 
ears over head. Nixt he gives a rig’lar ‘ Baa-a-a!’ 
as if he meant mischief; and ‘ Hurray, old Sel- 
kirk! says the Yankee skipper, and the beast 
makes a grand dash at the guard, and knocks 
‘em about like ninepins. 

“* Bravo!’ says Mister Musters, hittin’ right and 
left. ‘Hurray! says the Yankee, followin’ suit, 
‘liberty or death ! 

“T sees Orange-Flowers steerin’ a straight 
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course for the Queen’s car, floorin’ all hands afore 
him, and ‘ Boarders away!’ says I, makin’ a rush 
for the starn, where the midshipman wor already 
climbin’ up at the tail o’ the goat, with his dirk 
in his mouth. Ptero Dactyl, as’d got on his legs 
agin, ketches me by the cuff o’ the neck; but Mr. 
Musters sticks an inch or two o’ steel in his back, 
and he lets go his hold with a yell,—and the 
guns thunders over our heads, and the marmaids 
screeches, and the poor divils o’ soldiers stands 
in a quandary, afeard to fling their darts, you 
see, by reason o’ the risk o’ hurtin’ their Queen. 
Hows iver, she calls out for them to shoot away, 
and niver mind her. The reefer ketches her up 
and hands her to me, and I passes her down to 
the Yankee; one of us takes a good smack at her 
blissed ruby lips, thinkin’ to stop her mouth (for 
she did scream awful), while tother snatches 
the chapel of pearls off her head, to pay the 
damage for detention at the bottom, as he said. 
You may swear, lads, that that ’ere last feller 
warn’t Ben Frog by a long shot. Lord love you, 
I seed him cabbage the chapel and the nicklace, 
both, but said nothin’, as we hadn't time to talk, 
by reason that the darts begins for to fly pritty 
thick now, and the eight dolphins, as were har- 
nissed to the chariot, gits stubborn, and wouldn't 
stir a peg. Itd been all up with us agin, if it 
hadn't been that, somehow, as I wor passin’ the 
Queen to Captin Goslin, her gold whistle, set 
round with val’able dimunts, hadn’t dropped into 
my pocket, where,” said he, feeling in the breast of 
his jacket, “I has it safe enough at this very 
minute.” 

“Let’s see it, Ben,’ exclaimed half-a-dozen 
fellows at once. “ Dimunts, did you say ?—seein’s 
believin’; and d—n all risks, as the monkey 
said when he went up in the balloon.” 

“Up into the rigging, the whole of you!” said 
Mr. Serang ; “ you ought to have your grog stopped, 
in the bargain, for opening your mouths like sea- 
calves at the tail-end of the yarn.” 

“But the crosstrees be full o’ chaps, sir,” said 
one of the culprits. 

“ Lay out on the topsail yard-arm, then, and be 
hanged to you,” said the midshipman; “and 
you, Ben Frog, shorten your yarn, or you'll lose 
your grog.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ answered Ben, in some alarm, 
giving his whiskers a last twitch, and touching 
Jack Peak with his toe, as he watched the top- 
men mounting the ladder. 

“This same Wwhistle—which I will show you 
another time, my lads,” continued he, affecting to 
replace it carefully in his breast-pocket, “ wor the 
same as the Queen managed her team with ; and 
lucky it wor that [felt it stickin’ in my buzzum, 
in the very nick o’ time; for, as soon as Captin 
Goslin and I and the monkey sits down on the 
back seats, the reefer gits hold o’ the steerin’- 
tackle, and claps the helm hard aweather, and 
‘Shiver the mizzen-topsail,’ says he; but divil a 
bit would the craft answer her helm, till I begins 
for to pipe on the call; when, on a sudden, round 
she veers at once, and off we goes for the surface, 
leavin’ all hands behind in the lurch. We had 
nigh lost old Orange-Flowers in the passage ; fur, 
you see, we carries away one o’ the brute’s horns, 
by which he wor hooked on to the starn o’ the 
chariot, and he begins for to bleat like a lost 
lambkin. Hows’iver, I takes a hitch round his 
neck with my handkerchief, and holds hard; 





and, at last, up we comes, as luck would have it, 
right under the corvette’s starn. 

“*The Psyche, ahoy!’ sings out the reefer; for 
they couldn’t see us, by reason of the smoke, as 
packed on the water, it bein’ still nigh a dead 
calm. 

“¢ Ay, ay,’ answers the first leftenant; ‘be 
that you, Mr. Musters ? 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says he, ‘and all safe and sound, 
barrin’ the goat’s .starboard horn, as be carried 
away close to his head.’ 

“ Well, my lads, the smoke lifts to a light puff 
o’ air, and blessed if all hands worn’t in the 
riggin’, except the crews at the guns; and there 
they sees us sittin’ in the Queen of the Marmaid’s 
chariot, as large as life; and the goat begins for 
to ‘baa-a!’ and the monkey to grin and chatter, 
as he hops on my shoulder, and the Yankee to 
‘hooray ;’ and Mr. Musters cuts loose the dol- 
phins; and ‘ Lower away the first and second 
cutters!’ sings out the leftenant; and in less than 
two minutes we wor safe on board, chariot and 
all, in the midst of our messmates. 

“*Pass the word to stop firin’—~and three 
cheers, my lads! says Captin Rankins; and, 
sure enough, they gives us three times three,— 
the parson j’inin’ in as loud as the rest 0’ em. 

“ As soon as Mr. Musters tells his tale—not for- 
gettin’ the French frigate-——we makes all sail to 
look after her, and I finds out what I had halfa 
notion of afore; nothin’ more or less than that 
the reefer had persuaded that there young Coral- 
line to send an express up to the Psyche, with a 
letter from the midshipman to Leftenant Brimful, 
relatin’ how things stood with us below, and 
what old Ptero had said consarnin’ the ‘cepti- 
bility o’ the marmaids to loud sounds, by reason 
o’ the delicacy o’ their tin-panicums.” 

“ Tympanums, I suppose, you mean,” said Mr, 
Serang, glancing round the mast to windward, 

“ Like as not, sir,” answered Ben. “ Hows’iver, 
he takes the hint. He, and the surgeon, and the 
chaplin, goes for’ard and clears away the pivot- 
gun. The very fust discharge clears the sea 0’ 
the witches,—a rig’lar streak o’ good luck, you 
see, as the three wor nigh fagged out, scuttlin’ 
fore and aft the deck, lookin’ out for the men. 
Arter that, they turns to and lets loose all hands, 
and blazes away by divisions, till we hails *°em 
astarn. 

“Captain Rankins wanted to take the chariot 
home to King George; but the parson lifts his 
voice agin it, and raises such a hullabaloo about 
the bominations of Satan, and the doins o’ the 
heathens, that we ties four eighteen pound shot 
to it, and launches it overboard agin, for peace’s 
sake. When Captin Goslin sees that, says he to 
me, ‘I reckon we’d best say nothin’ to nobody 
consarnin’ them little parquisites, as we knows 
o’; but jist keep a still tongue, or we'll have that 
ere old chaplin afoul of us in no time.’ 

“«Do you say nothin’, says I, ‘and no more 
willl. But I hopes we may soon fall in with 
that ere Frinchman at last.’ 

“¢ Pshaw!’ says he, ‘I'd rather sight the Gineral 
Green fust, by a heap—though I calculate ['d 
like to see the ingagemint considerable well. 
My boat’s crew are improvin’, and I waant to git 
home to my owners,’ says he, ‘or I'd give a 
sight to help you lick the Frinchman. Hows’iver, 
never a word about the keepsakes, and when I 
git once on board my ship agin, all these turnups 
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will make an interestin’ narrative ; and you, Ben 
Frog, you shall be the man as kissed the Queen, 
anyhow.’ 

“Well, says I, ‘I reckon Sall Kitterson ‘1 
make a precious row when she hears it; but you 
ken do as you like.’ 

“ That very night a voice hails the Psyche in 
the mid watch; and who should it be but old 
Ptero Dactyl, with Coralline’s compliments to 
Mister Musters, and axin’ arter the Queen’s chapel 
o’ pearls. Captin Goslin, as wor on the lookout, 
ups with a ship’s musket, and lets drive at him, 
and down he goes with a splash, and we sees no 
more 0’ him. 

“Two days arter that we fails in with the 
Cupid, and brings her to close action. In two 
bells she loses her fore and main topmasts—and 
her captain, with the fust leftenant and the master 
in the cockpit—and arter we rakes her once or 
twice, she strikes her flag, and Mister Brimful 
takes possession. Captin Goslin wor stationed 
in the maintop with the marksmen, and the men 
said, the way he picked off the French officers, 
wor no man’s business. He found his ship, too, 
a fortnit arterwards, and—” 

“ Luff! Luif!” shouted the officer of the deck at 
this stage of the yarn; “ Maintop there! Away 
and furl! Start away royal and to’gallan’ sheets 
fore and aft! Let go topsail halyards! Clew 
down! clew down!” he screamed, through the 
trumpet, as the squall pressed the gallant little 
frigate harder than he had expected. And so, 
amid the whistling of the wild blast, and the 
thunder of the unruly canvass, ended Ben Frog’s 
yarn. 


THE EXILES AT BABYLON. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M.D. 
(See Engraving.) 


BestpDE Euphrates’ yellow sands, 
(Their harps within their listless hands, 
And in their spirits quenched the fire), 
Sat Hebrew daughters with their sire. 


Before them glittered in the sun 

The roofs and towers of Babylon; 
And o'er them, trembled in the breeze, 
The leaves of pendent willow trees. 


They heeded not the mighty river, 

Nor marked the wind-moved willow shiver, 
The landscape broad, the ramparts high, 
Nor yet the glory on the sky. 


The evening of that summer day, 
Was not to pleasure such as they; 
The moment had more joys for them, 
Which bore them to Jerusalem. 


They thought of fair Judea’s hills, 
Her grassy plains, her sedgéd rills, 
And of the city of the Lord, 
Made desolate by fire and sword. 


They sat within a pleasant spot; 

They saw it, but they knew it not; 

Their hearts looked farther than their eyes, 
And those beheld their native skies. 


A moment they forgot their pains, 
To scurry over Judah’s plains, 
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Or climb, unfettered in their will, 
Once more the steeps of Zion's hill. 


“Command us not to sing,” they said, 
“The songs whose makers long are dead. 
Our songs should be the cries of pain ; 
None else befits the captives’ chain. 


“ Jerusalem, where we were born, 
Is now a thing of mirth and scorn; 
Her lofty walls are broken down— 
A stranger wears her early crown. 


“ Our vine and olive trees are spoil— 
A conqueror’s the wine and oil— 

And through the plains, and over rocks, 
A stranger leads our plundered flocks. 


“ Each one-time smiling, fertile field, 
No more the yellow grain may yield; 
Upon our fathers’ hallowed graves 
The wild-fox prowls, the thistle waves. 


“ Command us not to sing,” they said ; 
“Our nation’s glory long is dead ; 
And o’er her, in her total sleep, 
Leave us in sorrow thus to weep.” 


Yet weep no more, ye exiles sad, 
Who sit in robes of bondage clad ; 
For o’er your native land again, 

A prince of David’s line shall reign. 


Once more to Zion’s holy hall, 

That ruler shall his subjects call; 
And then shall Judah’s daughters sing 
The praises of their mighty King. 


When waving o’er the cottage eaves, 
The palm-tree with its lance-like leaves, 
Erect as that, each man shall stand, 

A free-born dweller in the land. 


Then shall the sackbut and the lute, 

The harp, whose chords lie loose and mute, 
The cymbals and the dulcimer, 

Make music for the worshipper. 


Once more the cottage fires shall burn, 
Once more the scattered race return ; 
And once again, resplendent shine, 
The banner of the kingly line. 





THE MANIAC OF DOUARNENEZ., 
A STORY OF FINISTERRE. 


(Translated from the French.) 
BY MISS ANNE T, WILBUR. 


A BEAUTIFUL September sun was illuminating 
the country, when Robert de S. and myself ar- 
rived at Douarnenez, by the road from Quimper. 
At a few paces’ distance from our stopping-place, 
the steeple of Ploaré arrested our attention. The 
church is a Gothic edifice of a single building, 
which dates from the sixteenth century. The 
steeple bears the date of 1555, The boats and 
fishes chiselled on the walls, indicate that it was 
founded by the fishermen of the coast. All con 
tributed to this little chef d’euvre, by their offer- 
ings or their labours. The exterior is irreproach- 
able, and the porch very elegant. The interior 
is unfortunately spoiled by plaster, that modern 
scourge, and by a medley of saints, altars, and 
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arches. But the Breton curates cannot refuse 
these decorations to their flock, who would con- 
sider a church without ornament as unworthy of 
God and of the patron saints whom they invoke. 

As we approached a pretty altar, Robert pressed 
my hand with emotion, and recoiled, stupified, 
before a strange vision. 

It was a man and woman, who appeared at 
least a hundred years old, and whose costume 
was that of the last century. The woman, by 
her long braids, and her full mourning petticoat, 
seemed a peasant; but her face, which must have 
been admirably beautiful before it was furrowed 
by wrinkles, presented every mark of an aristo- 
eratic race. The man wore the ancient French 
coat, embroidered waistcoat, and short breeches; 
and the remnant of his hair was hid with a black 
ribbon. One would have pronounced him a gen- 
tleman of the times of Louis XVI, emerged from 
the tomb after the lapse of sixty years. Both 
were kneeling or rather prostrate near the altar, 
before the crucifix suspended to the wall; and, 
if ever 1 wished to personify grief guarded by 
devotion, I would paint the countenances and 
attitudes of this poor old couple. 

“Who are these persons?” asked Robert of the 
sacristan who accompanied us. 

The sacristan took us apart, with a sort of 
terror, and whispered: “ They are the maniac of 
Douarnenez and her husband!” 

“How!” exclaimed I, “ is this woman insane ? 
She certainly has not the appearance of being so.” 

“When you reach the town,” replied the 
sacristan, “inquire for my uncle, Hervé Lediric, 
the pilot of Le Roseur; he will relate to you the 
story of the maniac of Douarnenez, and point her 
out to you this evening, with her brown loaf and 
her torch, on the beach of Treboul.” 

I noted carefully the name of the pilot, and, 
after having cast another glance at the old couple, 
we ascended to the galleries of the steeple. 

At the summit ofthe second gallery, an immense 
perspective awaited us. Robert received from it 
an impression similar to that made upon him by 
the view of the Bosphorus, at Constantinople. 

The base of the steeple is elevated seventy-two 
metres above the level of the sea. The steeple 
itself is fifty-five metres in height. It therefore 
commands the country and the Bay of Douarnenez 
from a distance of nearly four hundred feet. 
This is one of the finest rural and maritime pano- 
ramas which could be imagined. The view 
embraces twelve hundred villages, scattered over 
an amphitheatre of rocks as far as the eye can 
reach. In the midst extends the bay, which 
Cambry justly calls “one of the most remarkable 
lakes, one of the most splendid sheets of water 
in Europe.” From twelve to fifteen leagues in 
breadth, and from seven to eight in length, it 
would be worth six times the magnificent har- 
bour of Brest, if it had the entrance of the latter. 
But its too broad opening allows the tempest to 
enter unimpeded. ‘This is, however, on stormy 
days, one beauty the more. 

On this day, the Bay of Douarnenez, sleeping, 
and rocked by a mild eastern breeze, had put 
on for us its most brilliant robe of watered silver, 
fringed all around with a sparkling foam, which 
the shore and the reefs flung back like a frill of 
lace. The gray and black islets seemed to float 
on the water, like cradles of granite. Le Menez- 
Hom and La Motte proudly and gravely com- 
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manded the army of rocks ranged in a circle at 
their feet. The capes of Le Riz, of La Chevre, of 
Le Roseur, &c., presented their promontories to the 
waves, which broke on their points in myriads 
of jewels, created and put in motion by the sun, 
La Portsru (Red River) descended from the 
heights of Pouldregat, laden with sail-boats. Here 
and there, legions of white gulls were flying in 
a semicircle, skimming the wave with the tips 
of their wings, or plunging into it perpendicu- 
larly, like silvery stones launched from the firma- 
ment. Hundreds of little barks, like gulls with red 
and brown wings, were wandering in the distance, 
in search of the shoals of sardines. 

I was obliged to tear Robert from this magni- 
ficent spectacle. To calm his exclamations, I 
conducted him to the little parish cemetery,—to a 
tomb, where he read: “ Ci-git le docteur Laennec.” 
Here indeed lies that celebrated physician, who 
“ame to rest at death in the cradle of his birth. 

It was he who bequeathed to the church a 
fine statue of Christ, after Canova, given to him 
by Cardinal Fesch. 

A few minutes after, we were at Douarnenez,* 
and thought ourselves fallen from heaven to hell 
The lower town is a mass of old houses infected 
by the brine which flows from the sardine- 
presses. It is as stifling as a rancid barrel 
Men and women are going and coming, bearing 
large baskets of fish. The upper town is neater, 
and even boasts some elegant edifices, built by 
wealthy ship-owners. 

Wishing to learn the history of the maniac, 
and at the same time to put Robert au courant 
with the sardine-fishery, I hastened through the 
port and the most saline streets, in search of 
Hervé Ledirec, the pilot of Le Roseur. We 
found him at the extremity of a cabaret in La 
Cale d’Ulliac, in the midst of a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke and a mixture of the fumes of brandy, 
cotfee, and ratafia, enough to make the most 
vulgar boatman of Asnitres or Port Marly recoil 
with horror. 

If the old people of the church seemed to have 
numbered a hundred years, the pilot of Le 
Roseur had lived a century and a half. His 
legs were encased in full linen breeches, and 
his head was entirely bald; his nose, hooked 
like the beak of a cormorant, and his chin, orna- 
mented with a few white hairs on a wart, seemed 
almost about to unite, after long years of effort. 
His skin was a parchment, shrivelled by salt 
water and the sea-breeze, by the sun and rain, 
He had had no teeth from time immemorial 
But of what use are teeth at Douarnenez, where 
the people live on sardines and stockfish at dis 
cretion? Father Hervé, besides, had other luxw 
ries. With one hand he smoked smuggled’ to- 
bacco in a pipe of the finest ebony; with the 
other he took snuff from a horn box in the form 
of a fish; and his gums chewed a quid, the size 
of which was plainly visible to the naked eye, 
in his left cheek. 

When he rose to reply to our salutation, we 
were astonished at the vigour which animated 
his infirm body, and the intelligent gleams which 
still darted from his small eyes, hollowed out as 
with a drill in his bald forehead. 





* From Douar-Enez, land of the island, be 
cause Douarnenez is a dependency of the fief of 
the Isle Tristan, situated opposite in the bay. 
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Our bargain was the affair of a quarter of an 
hour :—three glasses of rum, and two five-franc 
pieces. 

The next morning, at day-break, we were to 
set out for the fishing-ground with the pilot, and 
his son, master of the sloop La Margaite. We 
were to accompany him during the voyage, the 
fishing, and the return; and the good man was 
to relate to us the history of the maniac between 
two castings of the net. 

At dawn, we were at the rendezvous. Father 
Hervé awaited us, smoking his pipe in the stern 
of the sloop. Seven hundred barks, manned by 
three thousand men, called to exchange the 
plough for the net, were preparing to quit the 
shore at the same time with ourselves. Their 
ranks were so close that one could not see the 
water; and the fishermen summoned from a 
distance, gained the bay by springing from deck 
to deck. It was a spectacle full of life and 
motion, like the departure of an army of swallows. 

Each bark was tarred black, and bore on its 
prow its name, that of the port, and its number ; 
and had, for a crew, a master to command the 
mancuvres and direct the helm, two oarsmen to 
row while the others were casting the nets, two 
gargons d ecoutilles, to take the sardines from the 
nets, and a cabin-boy, to do nothing, and receive 
blows. These regulations, well understood, have, 
like all other rules, their exceptions. 

Our sloop contained eight nets, fifteen fathoms 
long and five high, with their upper parts fur- 
nished with corks; and several barrels of Nor- 
wegian stockfish and the roe of mackerel. Such 
are the two baits which are thrown to the sar- 
dine. The second, less esteemed, is prepared in 
the neighbourhood, from the spawn of the macke- 
rel. The first, composed of the cod, salted, and 
of a strong odour, is brought from Berg by the 
ships of Nordland. Each egg is as large as the 
head of a small pin. The membranous bags 
which enclose them contain several millions. 
They are preserved from year to year; but the 
sardine, which is fond of them, recognises the 
freshest by the smell, and precipitates itself into 
the net of which this is the bait. During our 
maritime wars, the stockfish has cost as igh as 
five hundred francs a barrel. It is ordinarily 
worth from forty to fifty francs. Douarnenez 
consumes 500,000 francs’ worth every year. 

In less than half an hour, the seven hundred 
boats, having taken their departure in little 
groups, all sails set, were scattered over the vast 
bay. The eight hundred boats from Crozon 
arrived there almost at the same time; and this 
flotilla of nearly two thousand barks was lost in 
space, like birds in the air. The practised eye 
of the masters penetrated the transparent waters. 
Their ear, fine as that of the savages, interrogated 
the rippling of the waves. Each boat took a 
position according to its observations, furled its 
brown sails on the two masts, and stretched out 
its oars twenty-seven feet long. 


At this moment, the sun, rising behind the 
heights of Locronan, showed its huge purple 
face, and with one beam swept away the vapours, 
illuminating the coast as far as the eye could 
reach, and bathing the sea with a torrent of white 
and roseate flame. It was one of the most mag- 
nificent scenes which it was ever my lot to 
behold. 
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Then the old pilot and his son, who shared 
the command, ordered the nets to be cast. 

We launched five in succession, of different- 
sized meshes, all fastened to each other and 
plunged vertically lengthwise, thanks to the 
little stones attached to the lower corners, and 
the corks which kept the upper parts at the sur- 
face of the water. Then we scattered the stock- 
fish and the roe along the nets, and saw the sar- 
dines, attracted by their odour, rise in silvery 
battalions from the bottom of the bay, throw 
themselves with the eagerness of gluttony through 
the meshes, caught there by the gills, and strug- 
gling briskly. This struggle, which embarrasses 
them more and more, detaches their scales, which 
rise like a pearly foam, sparkle an instant on the 
waves, and slowly fall into the abyss. Some- 
times the voracious army throws itself into the 
nets with so much force that it drags them down, 
and they sink beneath its weight. 

At the expiration of two or three hours, the 
garcons decoutilles raised the nets, laden with 
booty, and shook the sardines by thousands into 
the middle of the boat. 

When it was half-full, 1 addressed myself to 
Hervé Ledirec. 

“Come, master,” said I, “the fishing will be 
good ; this is the moment to relate to us the story 
of the Maniac of Douarnenez.” 

Moved still, after fifty years, by the remem- 
brances which we had recalled, the old man re- 
vived his strength from a can of brandy, renewed 
his quid, lighted his pipe, put his fingers into his 
snufi-box, and gave us the following narrative. 
I leave him to tell it, and confine myself to cor- 
recting the phraseology. 


STORY OF THE MANIAC. 


It is just fifty-five years since the year 1795. 
This year was a bad one for Douarnenez, although 
the sardines mounted well. The roe was not to 
be purchased, and nothing was predicted but 
misfortune. There were more beggars in the 
roads than tenants in the cottages. In the manors 
which were still standing, there remained only 
widows in tears; and the horses of a garrison 
were stabled in the churches over which the 
fire had not passed. We went by night every 
Sunday to hear mass in the grottoes of Morgat, 
where the priest was in a boat as well as his 
people, and placed the holy sacrament on a rock 
beaten by the sea. This rock, which you can 
see, is still called, in the neighbourhood, “The 
Altar.” 

One evening of this evil year, I had just fallen 
asleep, after having taken ten thousand sardines, 
A knock was heard at my door. I hastened to 
open it, and I saw a young girl and an old man, 
who asked shelter. 

The young girl, beautiful as an angel, wore the 
little cap and the elegant corsage of the women 
of Pont Abbe. The old man was a fisherman 
like myself, to judge by his round hat, and his 
full breeches. But when I had looked at him 
attentively, instead of extending my hand, I threw 
myself at his feet. 

You shall soon learn why. 

My wife and all our family followed my 
example, and the travellers were installed in the 
two best rooms in our house. 

“T accept your attentions,” said the old man 
with gratitude; “but on condition that I shall 
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share your labours, and that my daughter and 
myself shall be here for everybody, she, the 
simple peasant Margaite; I, the poor fisherman, 
Julien Kerloi.” 

I would have protested, but tears interrupted 
my speech, and I was compelled to yield before 
these terrible words: “ Our existence, as well as 
your own, is at stake !” 

Mine! I cared little; but that of my guest! it 
was another thing. Julien and Margaite (since 
I must call them thus) became therefore the com- 
panions of our fishing and our labours. The 
father embarked with me, and scattered the roe 
or guided the helm. My heart bled to see his 
feeble hands bruised by our rough ropes, and his 
white locks moistened with burning sweat or 
chilly rain. All the promise I could obtain of 
him was, that he would never row, and that he 
would remain on shore in stormy weather. Never- 
theless, in spite of his efforts to act and speak as 
a fisherman, he possessed a dignity which made 
him king of the vessel. Every one would have 
called him Sir or My Lord, had not these words 
seemed to occasion him fear or sorrow. 

Margaite was also as much respected, and still 
more beloved, at Douarnenez. Every one sur- 
named her Our Lady of Le Roseur. At the 
arrival of the boats, at the labours of the presses, 
at assemblies, and at fairs, she was always the 
prettiest. The beauties of Ploaré and Pont 
l’ Abbe grew dim beside her, like stars before the 
day. All our young fishermen would have died 
for one of her smiles, and yet none would have 
dared to make an avowal of his love. The 
nobility of her manners, the elegance of her con- 
versation, her simplicity and gentleness, and even 
the delicacy of her features and the whiteness of 
her hands, imposed even on those whom she 
treated most familiarly. 

“See, Our Lady,” they would say to her, “ those 
little hands were not made to count the sardines, 
nor that slender form to bend beneath the weight 
of our baskets.” 

And indeed, she was never suffered to bear a 
burden. The pleasure of doing her part of the 
labour was the only favour demanded of her. 

More than two months passed away, without 
any other event, except some mysterious intelli- 
gence brought by the Abbé de Plomenr, concealed 
near us at Locronan. One night he announced 
events so important, that Julien and Margaite 
rose and spent the night in prayer. In the morn- 
ing, the father seized a pistol which hung beside 
his bed, and would have set off with me. His 
painful situation and the entreaties of his daugh- 
ter, with difficulty detained him. The same day, 
the news arrived from Quiberon* that the emi- 
grants had landed there, and all Morbihan was 
under arms. 

Our guests passed the following day in mortal 
anxiety. Then, on learning the massacre of the 








* During two years, France and the rest of 
Europe were contending; France to defend the 
republic, Europe to restore the monarchy. The 
first stake in the game had been the head of 
Louis XV., that inoffensive lamb offered up on 
the altar of liberty :—the last was at Quiberon, 
all the emigrant noblesse of France, who returned 
to meet death courageously and with dignity, on 
The Field of the Martyrs. 
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emigrants, Margaite remained in a swoon for two 
hours. 

This time, instead of detaining her father, she 
resolved to depart with him. 

Already my bark was prepared to set sail for 
Quiberon. The night was dark and the wind 
favourable. Julien was just arming himself with 
his pistols, and Margaite, with a little diamond 
cross suspended from a gold chain. Suddenly 
my dog barked : footsteps resounded in the yard ; 
a young man hastily entered, threw himself into 
the arms of the father, and received the young 
girl in his own. 

“ Frederic!” it was all either could say. 

The traveller was a handsome cavalier, of 
twenty-five years, a geniieman from head to foot. 
He wore the uniform of a republican officer, 
which would have alarmed us, had we not 
immediately recognised him under this disguise. 
In the midst of his joy, he did not forget me. He 
pressed my hand with tears of gratitude, and, 
weeping myself, I left him with Julien and Mar- 
gaite. 

“Lo,” exclaimed I, as I withdrew, “we are to 
relinquish our voyage to Quiberon ?” 

The young girl blushed, and the old man shook 
his head with a smile. But the young man 
whispered to me at the door: 

“Keep your bark at my disposal; perhaps I 
shall need your services.” 

And his gesture enjoined absolute secrecy. 

His countenance, at first so radiant, had be- 
come so gloomy that I trembled without know- 
ing why. This passed away, however, like a 
cloud. He resumed his smile on approaching 
Margaite. 

The next morning, at daybreak, I was sent in 
search of my brother John at Quimper, and the 
Abbé de Plomeur at Locronan. The latter 
accompanied me home, laden with a small 
package, and shut himself up with my three 
guests in their apartment. 

“ My friend,” said Julien to me, “ return in an 
hour with your brother. Put on your Sunday 
clothes.”’ 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied I, for the first time 
forgetting the injunctions of the old man. 

He reproved me by a friendly gesture. 

“ Ma foi,” exclaimed I, “on such an occasion 
as this, every one should resume his rank.” 

An hour afterwards, we were all assembled in 
the chamber of Margaite. My humble dwelling 
never had seen and never will see another such 
a festival. The room was hung with cloth, and 
ornamented with flowers like an altar. All that 
we possessed of muslin, lace, velvet, or silk, 
adorned the bed, the windows, and the chairs. 
The treasures of our cupboard were displayed on 
the shelves of the armoires. The table, covered 
down to the floor with my mother’s wedding- 
dress, represented an altar, on which were spark- 
ling silvery torches. 

Behind it stood the Abbé de Plomeur, in sur- 
plice and stole, with book in hand ; before it, were 
Frederic and Margaite, side by side. But could 
this be the young girl bearing that simple name ? 
Her peasant vestments had been exchanged for 
a robe of India muslin, trimmed with English 
lace. A long veil, fastened by a bouquet of white 
flowers, fell from her tresses braided in a coronet, 
down to her feet encased in white satin. How 
beautiful she was! I could have knelt before 
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her! “For once,” said I, weeping with admira- 
tion, “ here is indeed Our Lady of Le Roseur!” 

Julien, seated near his daughter, was no longer 
recognisable. He wore a full court dress, breeches 
with gold buckles, a sword at his side, and the 
cross of St. Louis on his breast. He looked like 
a king who has re-ascended his throne. My 
brother and myself were tempted to kiss his 
hand, to indemnify ourselves for our past reserve 
towards him. But it was necessary to control 
ourselves, for we were to play the part of great 
personages. 

The Abbé de Plomeur began by giving some 
good advice to the young people. Then he took 
two rings of gold in our richest plate, he blessed 
them, and gave them to Frederic, who placed 
one on Margaite’s finger. 

“My Lord Marquis de Talhouarn,” said he 
then to Julien, “ you do, in the presence of Hervé 
and Jean Ledirec, consent to the marriage of 
your daughter ?” 

“T consent,” replied the Marquis. 

“My Lord Viscount Frederic du Lisconet,” 
pursued the Abbé, “ you take to wife Mlle. Mar- 
guerite de Talhouarn, here present, and before 
God, promise her protection and fidelity ?” 

“Yes, until my last moment,” replied the Vis- 
count. 

The same question to Mlle. de Talhouarn, who 
made the same reply. 

Nevertheless, I noticed a great difference be- 
tween the bride and groom. Mlle. de Talhouarn, 
notwithstanding her blushes, seemed cheerful 
and resolute; M. de Lisconet was pale as death, 
and his voice trembled as he added the words: 
until my last moment ! 

I also trembled, seized with a horrible pre- 
sentiment. 

After the dinner, which reassured me, for the 
Viscount was very gay, each resumed his dis- 
guise, and we went to visit the store-houses and 
the shore. M. de Lisconet insisted on touching 
the baskets that Margaite had carried, the nets 
she had spread, the tools she had handled. And, 
at every pause, there were tears and embraces; 
and then thanks for me. It was enough to melt 
a heart of stone. I, who then had a soul of ten- 
derness, was obliged to withdraw, that I might 
weep at my ease. The Viscount profited by the 
moment, and drew me into an obscure grotto. 

(At these words, Father Hervé stopped short, 
and seemed to be overwhelmed. A cold sweat 
covered his bald forehead. We, who were pal- 
pitating with expectation, trembled lest we should 
lose the end of his narrative. I hastened to re- 
light his pipe, and Robert handed him the can. 
He raised it with a feeble hand, and swallowed 
a few draughts.) 

“Qh! it is frightful!” stammered he; “I shall 
never be able to finish. Five years before, I had 
served at Brest with the Marquis de Talhouarn. 
My mother had been his daughter’s nurse. In 
1793, I had rescued him and his family from the 
guillotine,and had conducted them all to England. 
All@—no! One of the sons of M. de Talhouarn 
had abandoned him and joined the revolutionists. 
This unhappy youth had insulted his father and 
sister as he saw them emigrate. The Marquis 
had nearly perished with grief. He had never 
more been heard to name this rebellious son. 
The Viscount Frederic du Lisconet met the Tal- 
houarns in England. He loved Mile. Marguerite: 
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he was beloved by her. Both were indeed made 
for each other. In short, they had already been 
married by contract, when, on the evening of 
their marriage in the church, the Viscount re 
ceived orders to set out for Quiberon, with the 
regiment under his command. He left his hap- 
piness for his duty, and appointed the Talhouarns 
to meet him in France. They arrived there 
before him, for the expedition was delayed. 
They came to my house, to lead, under the 
names and habits of fishers, the humble life I 
have described, and the Viscount, who knew the 
place of their retreat, joined them there after the 
disaster which his courage could not prevent. 

The marriage terminated as I have related to 
you, and in my poor cottage, Madame de Lisconet 
was the happiest woman in the world, when 
her husband (you see that I tremble still when I 
think of it) took me aside, as I have said, and 
spoke thus: 

“ Hervé, you have twice saved the lives of the 
Talhouarns. They will soon need you more than 
ever. Promise me that your devotion shall never 
abandon Marguerite.” 

“She may rely upon me, in life or in death. 
But must you then forsake her yourself?” 

“Perhaps so. Iam not my own. To-day—to- 
morrow—at any moment, I may be taken away 
for ever. This is the reason why I have requested 
you (you will not forget it) to keep your boat at 
my disposal.” 

“ My lord!” exclaimed I, “ you have concealed 
your secret from us, but I read it in your eyes! 
You have not escaped ; you are not saved, as you 
said. No! you were taken like a brave man, 
arms in hand! I have heard of two thousand 
captives condemned to death. I have heard of 
some, liberated on parole, till the moment of 
execution. You are one of them, my lord 2” 

The Viscount cast down his head, and remained 
silent. 

“ Yes,” said he at last. “ Since you have divined 
this, you can understand me. I wished, before 
dying, to do what Marguerite would have done 
in my place, consecrate before God the union 
which had been consecrated before men, leave 
her my name, and taste with her one day of 
happiness, that happiness of which we have 
dreamed for a year. I have wished to espouse 
her at the gates of heaven, and commence eternity 
in this world of sorrow. The nuptial benediction 
has been for me extreme unction, and will be for 
her, I am sure, the only consolation which will 
enable her to survive me! A republican officer 
understood my situation, lent me his uniform, and 
allowed me a few hours of liberty. His head 
will answer for mine to the executioners. He will 
warn me of the fatal moment. I await his sum- 
mons in the arms of Marguerite.” 

I was thunderstruck. I could not utter a word, 
except to repeat: “It is frightful! it is frightful!” 
And, like those who are watching with a corpse, 
I dared not look at M. de Lisconet. 

He pressed my trembling hands, made me 
swear secresy again, and again commended his 
wife to my care. Then he prepared to return, 
saying : 

“Let us rejoin her. Her moments of joy are 
numbered. Let us not deprive her of one.” 

This confidence had relieved the Viscount. 
| During the walk he was cheerful and animated. 
‘So much courage and gaiety confounded me. 
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They played with flowers and shells. They 
sang a bridal song. They made us join in the 
chorus. They bounded over the beach like 
sportive kids. M. de Talhouarn seemed to have 
renewed his youth, The young woman went | 
and came between her father and husband with 
joyous steps and gay laughter. The evening | 
was terminated by a dance on the lawn before 
my house, 

And I, to whom they seemed like phantoms 
sporting on the brink of a tomb, 1 was over- 
whelmed, crushed, agonized. 

At ten o’clock we united in prayer, as was 
our custom. The newly-wedded couple knelt 
before the Marquis, received his blessing, and 
retired to their room. I spent the greater part of 
the night in praying to the good God for Margue- 
rite. I tried to sleep, but could not. At every 
instant I thought I heard the Viscount descend 
the stairs, or escape through the window. If I 
slept a few moments, I awoke at the sound of 
firing, in the midst of bleeding corpses. I rose, 
at last, and went out. The western sky was full 
of stars. The moon was inundating the east with 
her light. The bay lay spread out like a sheet 
of silver, scarcely stirred by the breeze. Only 
the rippling of the waves on the shore was 
heard. I raised my eyes towards the chamber 
of Madame du Lisconet. It was as calm and 
silent as the rest of the dwelling. The murmurs 
of night seemed to lull it to repose, like the songs 
of a nurse to her sleeping infant. 

At daybreak, the Viscount descended first, and 
asked if my bark was ready. I recoiled with 
terror. He srnilingly resumed: 

“ Reassure yourself! it is not yet for me alone. 
I desire, with the Marquis and Marguerite, to 
visit the bay which they have so often crossed, 
You will yourself conduct us.” 

I breathed more freely, and we set out. M. 
de Talhouarn seated himself near me, at the 
helm. At the other end, behind the sail, were 
Frederic and Marguerite. We heard them laugh 
and chatter like the birds which flew around them. 

“Do you know,” said the young woman, “the 
best way to wait here for the expiration of these 
evil days ‘—it is to remain fishers with the good 
Hervé. My father has already learned the trade. 
You shall be his apprentice, Frederic ; and with 
you, I will become the first midshipman of the 
bay. Hold, let me teach you the names of the 
ropes and manceuvres.”’ 

And she indicated them with her finger and 
her voice. And she ordered me to put about, to 
steer towards the south and towards the west. 
And in spite of the laws of the profession, I 
obeyed. And everybody applauded. 

“ But what will this occupation avail us ?” 

“First to save our lives, afterwards to gain a 
subsistence. Our persecutors will never come to 
search for you at Douarnenez, under the costume 
of a sardine-fisher. And it is a very profitable 
business, I assure you. There have been hauls 
of the net valued at more than a hundred livres. 
Ask our captain.” 

“Then we shall make our fortune,” said Fre- 
deric, smiling; “and how shall we employ all 
our riches ?” 

“ We will distribute it to the poor, if our titles 
and property are restored to us. If we remain 
fishers, we will build a beautiful dwelling on 
the coast, and have a pretty boat in the bay.” 
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“Say several boats, a whole flotilla, if pos- 
sible.” 

“ Yes; to extend our commerce, and take our 
friends a-sailing.” 

“ That will be charming! We will give fétes 
to all the newly-married couples in the neigh- 
bourhood !” 

During this conversation, which rent my heart, 
and which plunged the Marquis into ecstasy, I 
had remarked a boat which had left the port 
with all sails set. It went from one bark to 
another, as if to pass them in review. Suddenly 
it directed its course towards ours. I alone per- 
ceived it, and was seized with a secret terror. I 
steered towards the east; the boat took the same 
direction. I turned towards the north; it also 
turned towards the north. It was evidently 
following us, and was gaining upon us every 
moment. Lighter than my vessel, and better 
furnished with sails, it could not fail to overtake 
us. My terror redoubled when I saw a military 
uniform. My perplexity was horrible. I could 
not warn the Viscount without betraying his 
secret, and to have betrayed it at this moment 
would have been to kill Marguerite. I waited 
the fatal stroke. It came. Frederic and Mar- 
guerite, leaning towards each other and seeing 
only the heavens and themselves, were silently 
dreaming of happiness, when the boat crossed 
our path, and I distinctly heard a voice saying to 
the Viscount: “ This evening, at Vannes !” 

The Marquis had distinguished nothing. Fre- 
deric bounded as at the stroke of a poniard, 
Marguerite, suddenly aroused, exclaimed : “ What 
is the matter?” As for me, Il was more dead 
than alive: I let go the helm; the vessel turned ; 
the wind struck it, and it was nearly upset. 

This accident was fortunate ; for, by pre-occu- 
pying us all, it gave the Viscount an opportunity 
of diverting the attention of his wife, who had 
not heard the terrible words, and who would not 
have comprehended them. Frederic had the 
courage to laugh at her questions, and to ridicule 
the first midshipman of the bay on her uneasiness 
at a flaw of wind. 

In brief, the Viscount and myself were the 
only ones who understood the matter, and our 
voyage ended with no other incident. 

I forgot one circumstance, which was after- 
wards explained to me. After these words: “ this 
evening, at Vannes ;” the man in the boat, looking 
at Marguerite, had uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and had regained the shore more rapidly 
than he came. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning: I was 
tempted to prolong the voyage, and even to gain 
Jersey or England; but the Viscount earnestly 
requested me to land, and I saw that he would 
take the helm from me if I dared to disobey him. 
All I could do was to lose an hour in delays, and 
to arrive at Le Roseur only at mid-day. 

I was the first to reach the house. I found 
my brother Jean in consternation. 

“An hour ago,” said he, “a republican officer 
presented himself here, and asked me if this was 
not the house of the Viscount Frederic du Lisco- 
net. I denied it with all my might. He insisted 
on being conducted to his apartment. As I op- 
posed him, he drew his sword, and declaring 
that he alone could save our guests, entered the 
house. On reaching the chamber of Marguerite, 
he stopped, pale and trembling. He examined 
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everything with respect mingled with grief; and | 
when he discovered the miniature of the Vis- 
countess, he uttered a cry, and bathed it with 
tears. Then he placed his lips on the picture, 
on the writing of Mademoiselle, on all the works 
of her hands. At last he penetrated the room of 
the Marquis, knelt before his arms, struck his 








breast; and, seeing me look with surprise, tor- 
mented me with a thousand questions respecting 
the Talhouarns. I replied to him as briefly as 
possible ; and before departing, he left with me 
a letter for the Viscount, and said these words: | 
“If you would save M. du Lisconet, detain him here 
until tomorrow; if he departs this evening, he is a 
dead man!” 

M. Frederic arrived as my brother was finish- 


ing his narrative and giving me the letter of the | 


unknown. He took it from my hands, and read 
these lines: 


“Be happy one day more. After later intelli- 
gence, I find that it is not this, but to-morrow 
evening that you are expected at Vannes. 

“Captain Romutvs.” 


The Viscount remained surprised and pensive. 
He interrogated my brother, but in vain; for the 
unknown had sworn him to secrecy, and I signi- 
fied to him to keep his oath. 

I comprehended nothing of all this; but, as the 
surest way being to detain the Viscount, I re- 
solved, with my brother, to keep him in sight 
until the morrow. 

During an hour, this was easy; the newly- 
married couple remained with the Marquis. I 
hoped that Frederic, in conformity to the letter, 
would himself postpone his departure until the 
next day; but suddenly he descended from the 
chamber, and came directly to the gate, where I 
was standing sentinel. 

Marguerite joyously saluted him from the win- 
dow. 

“] will soon return!” said he, kissing his hand 
to her. 

This smile, and these words, made me hope 
still; but the expression of the Viscount’s face as 
he turned towards me, undeceived me at once. 

“Sir,” said I,“ you are going to death! You 
shall not leave this place !” 

He hastily drew me behind the hedge, and 
embraced me, again recommending his wife to 
my care. I clasped him in my arms, as in a vice. 
“ But, sir, you have until to-morrow!” With one 
hand he covered my mouth, and with the other 
forcibly repulsed me: “ Hervé, you would have 
me dishonoured! be a man, and think only of 
Marguerite.” At the same time he bore me to 
the road, clinging to his neck. In vain my bro- 
ther ran to my assistance; the Viscount freed 
himself by a superhuman effort, and disappeared 
in the fields. 

While I was trying to overtake him, my bro- 
ther, more confused than myself, and thinking to 
save him, began to cry out under the window of 
the Marquis: “ MZ. Frederic is dead! M. Frederic is 
dead J” 

The Marquis and his daughter descended, ter- 
rified. Jean, who saw and heard nothing,—could 
only repeat his exclamation: “ M. Frederic 1s 
dead !” 

When I returned, breathless, an hour after- 





wards, I found Marguerite senseless, and her fa- 
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ther, who at last knew all, bending over her, silent, 
and older by ten years. Comprehending too late 
his imprudence, Jean was writhing his arms in 
despair. 

“It is impossible to stop the Viscount!” ex- 
claimed I, exhausted. 

“Yes, impossible!” said the Marquis, raising 
his head; “for I would not have stopped him 


| myself. He has done his duty. Let us attend 


to my daughter.” 

I nevertheless sent my brother to Vannes, and 
we passed the rest of the day and the night in 
watching. 

The next morning the Viscountess was still 
insensible. A physician, called to attend her, 
feared congestion of the brain. The only sign of 
life was a start now and then, and a murmur: 
“ Frederic—dead !”’ 

Suddenly a loud cry was heard from without. 
I recognised the voice of my brother; and we 
saw him re-enter, with whom! (we thought our- 
selves in a dream), with M. du Lisconet! 

“Saved! he is saved!” said Jean, throwing 
him into our arms. 

Believing he had repaired his fault, my poor 
brother knelt to thank the good God. 

It was indeed M. du Lisconet! it was he, alive, 
safe and sound! There was no room for doubt. 
We saw him, we touched him, we held him. 
Surprise and joy overcame us. We forgot Mar- 
guerite for an instant. Frederic recalled us by 
hastening to her. 

“Save my daughter, also, my God!” exclaimed 
the Marquis, “ since you have wrought a miracle 
for her.” 

“ Yes, my father,” said the Viscount, “ Heaven 
has to-day restored to you three children,” 

And he handed M. de Talhouarn a letter, of 
which the following is a copy: 


“My Lorp Marguis,— 

“J dare not call you father; you will perhaps 
permit me to do so after having read these lines. 
Two years since, when you left France, instead 
of following you and protecting you, | bestowed 
insults instead of adieux upon you and my sister. 
The fever of a day had withered my heart; God 
has punished me. The sword with which I 
sought glory, has been only an instrument of ter- 
ror. Instead of sending me to the frontier to fight 
the enemies of France, the Convention attached 
me to the suite of its proconsuls and executioners. 
It took a pride in causing the command to shoot 
down gentlemen to issue from the mouth of a 
gentleman. Commissioned to guard a hundred 
of the condemned to Quiberon, among whom was 
M. du Lisconet, I gave him his liberty on parole, 
till the day of execution. He had, he told me, an 
oath to fulfil with some poor fishers of Douarnenez. 
The moment arrived; my head was pledged for 
his; I went myself in search of him. It was I 
who pursued him yesterday on the bay. There 
I perceived you near him with my sister. Unable 
to believe my eyes, I ran to your host’s; I assured 
myself that it was indeed you. I recognised in a 
miserable chamber your arms which I had dis- 
graced ; I recognised the portrait of my sister, 
abandoned by me. I learned, at last, that I was 
about to execute your son-in-law, and at the same 
time, undoubtedly, to sacrifice Marguerite and 
yourself. The measure of my trials was full. I 
was still worthy of this lesson, since I was willing 
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to profit by it. I wrote to M. du Lisconet that he 
might remain one day more, that he was not to 
die until the morrow. I hoped to deceive him, 
for he was really to die that very evening; but 
in his place, and in his dress, I presented myself 
to the balls of my soldiers. This devotion would 
have redeemed my faults, but M. du Lisconet, 
punctual to my first summons, came to wrest me 
from execution, and take his place among the 
victims. We were disputing the honour of death, 
as others disputed the happiness of life. This 
strange contest disarmed our executioners; and 
a magnanimous order of General Hoche restored 
us both to liberty. If I have not procured punish- 
ment for myself, I have at least succeeded in 
saving your son-in-law. I restore to my sister 
her husband ; I restore to you a son more worthy 
than myself of the name. I have broken my 
sword for ever. Is this enough to deserve your 
pardon, and that of Marguerite ¢ 
(Signed) “CHARLES DE TALHOUARN.” 


This letter explained all, but did not restore 
life to Mme. du Lisconet. 

“ Yes, I pardon him,” said the Marquis, relieved 
at last by his tears. “ What faults would not be 
repaired by such heroism? But my daughter! 
my daughter! Restore to me the look, the 
speech, the embrace of my daughter! Let her 
also enjoy so much happiness and so much 
love!” This was not the will of God. 

When our cares and tenderness recalled Mar- 
guerite to life, she opened her eyes, without re- 
cognising any one. She took the hand of her 
husband as that of a stranger, and said to him, 
drawing him towards the door: 

“Frederic is dead! Let us go and seek the 
body of Frederic.” 

We fell back, overcome with terror. 

Madame du Lisconet was insane! 

(The old pilot again paused. We looked at 
each other in silence. Then he finished, with a 
painful effort.) 

The Marquis de Talhouarn died not long after. 
His son received his pardon, as he closed his 
eyes, and consecrated his life, which was short, 
to the care of Marguerite. At the termination of 
the Revolution, the Viscount recovered all his 
property, and gave it to the poor and the church, 
to obtain the cure of his wife. All was useless. 
Such as you saw them this morning, such the 
whole neighbourhood has seen them for fifty 
years, always wandering about, and always inse- 
parable. Frederic is waiting for Marguerite to 
recognise him, and Marguerite is constantly say- 
ing to Frederic: 

“ Frederic is dead; come and let us seek his 
body.” 


Thus ended the narrative of Hervé Ledirec. 
It had so affected us that we no longer talked of 
anything but of the Maniac of Douarnenez. 

In the evening, our fishing over, we returned 
along the shore of Treboul. The old pilot showed 
us, standing on the beach, two forms resembling 
phantoms. We recognised the old couple of 
Ploaré: M. du Lisconet with his dress of another 
century,and Marguerite with her peasant’s mourn- 
ing. She carried a brown loaf, in which was 
fixed a taper. She lighted the taper, launched 
the bread on the sea, and kneeling, followed it 
with her eye. “It is thus,” said Hervé, “that on 








our shores we seek the bodies of the shipwrecked. 
We hope that the bread will stop at the spot 
where their bodies lie. The poor maniac, who 
apparently thinks her husband drowned, goes 
every evening, and in all weathers, to launch 
her loaf and her taper on the mute waves of 
Douarnenez.” 

We turned away our eyes; we were overcome 
with sorrow. The two old people began to walk 
on the shore, following the flaming loaf. 

“ No, never,” exclaimed Robert, “ never has 
there been such a martyrdom as that of this 
living husband, attached for fifty years to an 
adored wife, who does not recognise him, and is 
seeking with him his own corpse! When revo- 
lutions produce such misfortunes, good people 
must condemn them.” 

An admirable sight awaited us at the port. It 
was nightfall. The seven hundred boats were 
returning at once, each bearing a lighted torch, 
fixed in its cargo of sardines. One must remount 
in spirit to the fétes of Venice, to imagine, amid 
the sombre amphitheatre of the capes, this magi- 
cal illumination reflected and multiplied by every 
wave, till it almost eclipsed the rising splendour 
of the stars. 

In a twinkling, an army of women, children, 
and old men had counted the fish, and emptied 
the boats, filling two hundred baskets. Each 
poor person received a lance (five) of sardines. 
Each compteuse received a hundred. The rest 
were divided between the merchant vessels of 
fresh fish and casks, to be afterwards pressed and 
put into barrels. 

Each boat catches from twenty-five to sixty 
thousand sardines per day. The fishery com- 
mences in June and ends in October. Multiply! 
In the mean time, Douarnenez sends off forty 
thousand barrels of pressed sardines, at forty or 
fifty francs per barrel. As for the tresh sardines, 
from May 1826 to November 1827, say the sta- 
tistics, Douarnenez sent to Nantes thirty millions, 
in seven hundred and two boats, manned by two 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-two men. 
These are the fruits of commerce and human 
activity, in an obscure corner of Lower Brittany. 
These fruits are divided among the owners and 
crews of the boats. Let us add, alas! that there 
is great poverty at Douarnenez, when the sar- 
dines do not reimburse it the one million five 
hundred thousand francs per year which this 
port throws to them in advance. 





POETRY AND DEVOTION. 


A FABLE. 
BY MRS. J. L. GRAY. 


Youna Poetry, a spirit pure and holy, 
Tuned her sweet harp among the angels bright, 
Till on a fatal day, and melancholy, 
She saw and loved an earth-born child of 
night— 
He lured her from those bowers of calm delight, 
Where all is pure, unmixed, unending pleasure, 
This dark and ruined world with him to roam— 
He taught her many a wild and fitful measure, 
Now mournful, and now gay. In yon bright 
dome, 
None such were ever heard, her pure, immortal 
home. 
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Earth hailed with joy the beauteous stranger, 
glowing 
And warm from heaven, all light and melody, 
Who came with liberal hand, on man bestowing 
Gifts which no toil can earn, no gold can buy ;— 
The skill to weave celestial poetry, 
To catch the lightning thoughts that brightly play 
The mental heaven so gracefully along, 
And, lest the glittering truants flit away, 
To bind them fast in fetters soft and strong, 
Immortal, bright, and fair, the golden chains of 
song. 


But ah! her thoughts were upward, upward 
springing 
To those fair fields where she was wont to 
roam ; 
And ever, mid her earth-degraded singing, 
Such wild, sad, mournful melodies would come, 
Such wailings for her lost celestial home, 
The listening angels almost wept to hear— 
So tearful rose the penitential strain— 
And thought how well those wondrous notes, so 
clear, 
So long drawn out, ay, loudest of their train, 
Might fill the broad expanse of heaven’s vast 
dome again. 


Sweet, but erratic strains! now broken-hearted ; 
Now wild, like joyous laughter ; now like sighs 
Low breathed for heaven, so fatally deserted ; 
Her sinless home in yon blue, boundless skies! 
Oh! for the blooming bowers of Paradise! 
Who held her place among the tuneful choir ? 
Upon her glorious throne, ah! who might sit ? 
And then her holy, pure, forsaken lyre, 
Round which such wingéd sweetness used to 
flit, 
What hands, save hers alone, could win its 
soul from it! 


Thas sped she on, till in a temple holy, 
Awhile she paused in contemplation lone— 
Could tears have washed away her sin and folly, 
No stain had rested on that stricken one; 
But tears, alas! for guilt can ne’er atone.— 
Hark to that rustling wing! A being bright, 
Pure as the first young beam of rising day, 
And girded round with robes of dazzling light, 
Wide-flowing, sweeps adown the orient way, 
Alights beside the maid, and thus to her does 
say: 


“Oh, hapless one! though deep, though dark, thy 
sinning, 
From yonder realms of bliss I come to thee, 
Long loved, long mourned for, from the fair be- 
ginning 
Of life's young dawn, my destined bride to be; 
Fair mourner, dry those tears ; thou yet mayest 
see 
Long years with happiness and hope complete ; 
Devotion I! To me the bliss is given, 
To ope for thee fair glory’s pearly gate ; 
Behold, thy earth-wove chain is rent and riven! 
Oh! fly with me away to yon blue, shining 
heaven!” 


Blushing and trembling, like the crimson blossom 
While listening to young Zephyr’s first love- 
tale, 
Over the weeping maiden’s brow and bosom, 
By unseen hands was thrown Love’s rosy veil! 





~~ “ tinted 


Ah, covering beautiful, but far too frail! 
What boots to tell of love’s divine emotion, 
Or purer joys from pardoned guilt that spring— 
Young Poetry, on wings of pure Devotion, 
Arose to heaven, oh, happiness! to sing, 
Among its glorious hosts, the praises of their 
King! 


THE DEBUTANTE. 
(See Engraving.) 
BY REYNELL COATES, 


The last hair of the last earlock is nearly ar- 
ranged ; the horses are prancing at the hall-door ; 
the proud mother is already turning, in haste for 
her departure, and forgets, at the moment, to sigh 
for the lost charms which, as the portrait behind 
her betrays, were once her own, Her future 
conquests are all to be made by proxy, and, as 
her eye rests with satisfaction on the young debu- 
tante as upon a second edition of her former self, 
she prepares to live her own youth over again 
in the person of her daughter. 

All circumstances that surround you, bright 
blossom of the hour, are happy, and full of pro- 
mise. ‘There is no envy in the glance of your 
fair sister, much as she longs for the day when 
she too will be permitted to launch the bark of 
her affections on the broad waters of society ; 
and even your maid, artistical, and therefore ex- 
acting though she be, looks on complacently, as 
if conscious that her task has been well per- 
formed. Away, then, to the ball! The lights 
are brilliant in the festal hall; merry laughter 
and merry-voiced prattle make a Babel of the 
dressing-room, where the tables are loaded with 
muffs, and shawls, and bonnets, as, in another 
apartment, they groan beneath the weight of 
cakes, and wines, and ices; music already begins 
to swell through the garlanded saloon, and every 
moment lost is a moment of pleasure. 

Ay, away to the ball! But carry with you, 
fair maid, one little whisper from another and a 
higher sphere. Do you remember the thought 
that came stealing over your mind, like the sigh 
of a low wind among the trees, last evening, as 
you gazed from the drawing-room window over 
the winter-stripped shrubbery, and the russet 
lawn,—russet, but for the broad patches of snow 
that mottled the surface of the dead grass ? 

“Everything here is aged and cold, except 
myself,” you said, in soliloquy, and sighed as you 
continued; “except myself! I am in the first 
bud of my youth. To-morrow, I make my debut, 
and plunge, for the first time, into the whirlpool 
of gayety and life ; years of excitement are before 
me; for a while, my wishes will be laws, and 
proud men will bow at my shrine—yes, for a 
while! But shall I, too, grow old #—Will autumn 
strip me of my charms, and winter lay me deso- 
late ?” 

Then was your heart sad. Experience teaches 
us, fair girl, that there are few more gloomy 
moments in our brief career than those which 
immediately precede the most important climaxes 
of life ;—for man, the choice of a profession, and 
the completion of our majority, which is the com- 
mencement of our individual existence in society ; 
—for woman, her first appearance and her first 
offer ;—for both, the approach of marriage, which 
gives duality to all our hopes, our pleasures, and 
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our griefs. At such moments, the heart becomes 
prophetic, 


“ And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


What wonder, then, that in the full tide of antici- 
pation, on the very eve of your debit, the ominous 
question, “ Shall I, too, grow old?” sufficed to 
dash, with the bitterness of doubt, the brightness 
of your dream! The sun was flattened to an 
oblong disk, his lower margin seemed to shun 
the contact of his cold bed, and, as his languid 
smile tinged with a blush of reflection the pure 
surface of the snow, and hung a veil of purple 
gauze ovey the dead trees and the blue hills, he 
touched with his many-tinted fingers the cloudy 
drapery of his couch, till it glowed once more 
with something of its summer beauty; but it 
was cold—all cold—very cold! What wonder, 
then, that when your eye gazed upon the totter- 
ing year, bending, like a naked and attenuated 
spectre, over its own tomb, and when you heard 
the chill, sharp wind singing the death-song of 
the bleak winter day, you sighed, even in the 
midst of the bright promise of to-morrow, to think 
how every mundane thing grows old! You 
were sad; but, in your sadness, there came an 
unspoken voice, and your soul heard it. It said, 
“ Look there!” 

Upon the opposite hillside, beyond the thorn 
hedge which shut in against the vulgar tread, 
your rich domain, stood a little thatch-roofed 
tenant-house. Even at this distance, you could 
see the neat white cap of old Mary,—once your 
nurse,—as she busily plied her wooden knitting- 
needles beside the window, through which the 
red warm glare of a cheerful fire struggled, and 
not in vain, with the sickly light of the winter 
evening. At the door stood the old cow, with 
her head deep sunk in the bucket of warm, deli- 
cious slops, that full compensated her for many a 
gap in her crazy shed—many a rheumatic pain 
entailed by exposure. You yourself fed that old 
cow in your sportive childhood, when she was 
but a playful heifer, and your own foster-brother 
now kneels beside her, pumping into the clean 
cedar bucket, the luscious stream which gives the 
ruddy tint of health to the cheeks of his mop- 
headed children, as that which was yielded by 
her mother, once did to yours. Old Mary is very 
poor, and the old cow shares her fate; but both 
are cheerful, both contented, both happy; for 
domestic love has sanctified his altar in that 
thatch-roofed cottage, and age, which withers all 
things earthly, brightens domestic love, which is 
not of earth, but heaven. “Look there,” said the 
voice of inspiration, and you beheld, around that 
humble dwelling, a grove of bright green pines, 
verdant in spite of winter, the only living foliage 
in a wide waste of vegetable death—within it, 
with your spirit-eye, you saw the greenness of the 
heart, alike defying the chillness of age, and the 
blighting wind of poverty! The pampered shrub- 
bery of the garden stands withered and naked 
now, but the rugged child of the desert is still 
clad in the vesture of summer ;—the cultured 
graces that will shortly render you the idol of 
society will fall at the first touch of autumn, but 
the sterner virtues which grow on any soil, if 
watered by the blessed dews of heaven, may 
survive all change—nay more, they most luxu- 
riate when art least interferes with nature, and 
if chance throws their seed upon the barren 
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sands, where tempests rock their cradle, sport 
with their tender infancy, and war with their 
maturity, still they defy the storm, and laugh at 
the wintry blast. 

Go, then, to the ball, fair Debutante ; be happy, 
—ay, be merry,—in the hey-day of your youth; 
enjoy the now, as it becomes your age, but carry 
with you ever the echo of that low, unspoken 
voice which drew your gaze upon the humble 
cottage, blooming without and warm within, 
when all around was desolate and drear. Ne- 
glect not the chaplets of Spring, and deck your 
young head with flowers; but plant around your 
heart-home the evergreen shrubbery of the Vir- 
tues, and cherish in your heart of hearts the 
undying rose-tree of domestic love, which, only, 
in the wintry hour that comes to all, can make 
happy the memories of faded youth, and give a 
foretaste of the joys which bloom where youth 
shall be eternal. 


THE GERMAN MOTHER'S LAMENT. 
BY EDITH ELLWOOD. 


A MOURNFUL sound is breaking on the soft, still 
summer air ; 

It is the sobs of weeping, and the fervent voice 
of prayer; 

A sorrowing throng is gathered round a fair 
young sleeper’s head, 

Who, with the last night’s sunset, was first num- 
bered with the dead : 

Her little hands are folded on her calm and pulse- 
less breast ; 

‘Tis Thou alone that givest us, O God! such 
peaceful rest. 

But with a foreign accent, loud a mother’s wail- 
ings float, 

“O kommt mit mir, mein Schéne, ach mein Lieb- 
lichen, mein Todt.” 


She calls her child her lovely one, her beautiful, 
her dead, 

And parts the clustering ringlets of her sleeping 
darling’s head ; 

Her dark hair is dishevelled, her look is strange 
and wild, 

One Ylance to heaven she raiseth, then she bends 
above her child. 

The words of consolation fall upon her ear in 
vain, 

For the language that she speaketh, she hath 
learned beyond the main; 

Learned in the vine-clad cottage by the darkly- 
rolling Rhine : 

Again she crieth wildly, “Komm in des schéne 
Abends Schein!” 


“ Come in the evening’s brightness!’ O she may 
not, cannot come. 

Woe for the pale-browed mother, woe for her 
desolate nome! 

Her trembling hands she claspeth o’er the meekly- 
drooping brow, 

And her slender form is tottering; oh what power 
shall aid her now! 

Earth hath no tie so holy as the love a mother 
feels, 

Nor such anguish as a mother’s when beside her 
dead she kneels. 
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But stranger eyes are weeping, as her agony they 
note, 

And hear the unknown accent, “ Weh! ach weh 
zur Morgenroth !” 


Yes; woe for the morning, mother! Woe for the 
morning light! 

Woe for thy bright hopes perished, by this strange 
and fearful blight! 

But the coffin-lid is closing,—oh, heard ye that 
wild shriek ? 

Press again that brow of marble, press again that 
pallid cheek, 

Gaze on those lids whose fringes scarce conceal 
the orbs of blue: 

Now the pitying Jesus aid thee in thy agonized 
adieu ! 

The child sleeps ‘neath the green sod; still is 
borne upon the wind 

The cry of that lone mother, “ Ach mein Kind, 
mein schéne Kind.” 


EVENTIDE. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 


“T have always found that the fittest time for 
myself is the evening, from sun-setting to the 
twilight. I the rather mention this, because it 
was the experience of a better and wiser man; 
for it is expressly said, ‘Isaac went out to medi- 
tate in the field at the even-tide.’ ” 

BAXTER. 


THERE is an hour when he, whose soul is 

given 

To sober contemplation, loves to stroll 

With noiseless step along the dusky glade, 

And bare his brow to woo the cooling breeze. 

The sun trails o’er the ground his level ray, 

And slowly sinking, veils his ardent orb 

In canopies of purple and of gold ; 

A rich pavilion on th’ horizon reared, 

Where streaming banners float with regal pomp, 

In gorgeous purple, or in softer blue. 

But when the brilliant monarch drops from sight, 

And the gray clouds, like courtiers out of place, 

Disport in flaunting liveries no more, 

Tken comes the hour, still twilight’s solemn 
hour, 

To meditation sacred, and the thoughts 

Which, shaking off the world, look up to heaven. 


Then, one by one, peep forth the meek-eyed 

stars, 

Showering down radiance from their golden 
urns, 

And sweetly trembling on the lucid waves ; 

Then queenly Night with quiet hand unlocks 

The gorgeous jewel-chamber of the skies, 

And binds upon her pure and polished brow 

The sparkling splendours of her mystic reign. 

There Sirius burns, a diamond unstained, 

And red Arcturus flames undimmed by age; 

There ruby, amethyst, and topaz vie, 

And milder emerald sheds its paly ray. 


A calm and hallowed quiet breathes around, 
Scarce interrupted by the rustling leaf, 
Or city’s distant hum, subdued and faint, 
Or cricket's chirp, or katydid’s shrill pipe, 
Or nestling birds, that, twittering on their perch, 
Wake the faint echoes of the darkening grove. 
Who has not owned the witchery of that hour, 





When, sauntering to some cool, delicious haunt 
Familiar to his steps—some rustic bridge, 
With striding arch so regularly round,— 

His heart forgets the trivial cares of life, 

The ignoble, numerous anxieties, 

Earth-born, and earthward tending, that subdue 
And tame to their dull level the poor drudge ! 
Forgotten all!—the strife for power and place; 
The scowl of Envy; the envenomed sting 

Of Calumny; the oppressive hand of power ; 
The hollow smile of cold Civility ; 

The superciliousness of haughty Rank ; 

The coarse and vulgar jest of upstart Wealth ; 
All fade from view ; as lovers at their tryst 
Heed not the bell that tells of wasting time. 


His eye, delighted, scans the varied scene, 
Or grand, or beautiful ; and as the nerve 
The image to the sensory conveys, 
(Of busy Thought, mysterious seat and throne !) 
His heart with conscious happiness dilates. 
Not such from Delphian cleft the boisterous airs, 
That fiercely shook the bosom they inspired. 
As hovereth, on noiseless wing, the bee, 
To rob the honeysuckle of its dew— 
As openeth its cup the flower of eve, 
To drink the zephyr’s fresh and balmy kiss— 
So the rapt soul, in quiet transport bathed, 
Is mellowed into exquisite repose. 


Nor could the Sabine more desire the hour 
That brought him to his loved Egeria’s side, 
Than he to whom sweet Nature’s face is dear, 
Longs’ for the moment when he can escape 
From dust and turmoil, tranquilly to gaze 
On soft green mead, the mountain’s waving line, 
The crag abrupt, or rivulet’s foamy plunge ; 

Nor recks he, though the world may shake the 
head, 
And scorn the musing, visionary man. 


Even in boyhood’s years, ere yet he knew 
What the strange feeling was, he learned to love 
Th’ unlonely solitude of wood and glen. 

His schoolmates might the bounding ball propel, 

Upheave the massy quoit with sinewy arm, 

Or straining in the leap, surpass the mark ; 

In petty sports like these he little joyed, 

And though he gazed and wondered at the feat, 

He burned not with an emulative zeal. 

He chose to ramble by the verdant brink 

Of some cool plashing waterfall, where shade 

Of spreading sycamore and poplar tall 

To soft repose invited. There he lay, 

Outstretched for hours upon the velvet sward, 

While murmuring winds and waters, all day 
long, 

Intoned their dreamy music in his ear. 

And so he grew to manhood. What the boy 

Did love, still loves the man,—to seek the shade, 

And people solitude with busy thoughts. 


Then fancy bids the scenes of former days 
Revive again, and walk their stirring round, 
Then Athens from her ruins seems to rise, 

And shake the dust of ages from her brow, 

Such as at Marathon or Salamis 

She frowned the Eastern despot into awe. 

Again the sunbeams glance on colonnade 

And heavy-sculptured frieze, whose marble forms 
Start into life, and lead the solemn pomp. 

Again the glorious dreamer of the grove, 

With honeyed accents wins the wayward youth. 
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Anon the vision shifts to Salem’s towers, 
And that sad tomb where once reposed the head 


Thorn-crowned, the heart that bled upon the | 


spear. 

Like some stout cliff that breasts the surge un- 
moved, 

The Soldan fierce beats back Lord Godfrey’s 
foin ; 

Or Tancred sore bewails his Pagan maid, 

Killed and baptized by his unwitting hand ; 

Or brave Rinaldo stays Armida’s steel, 

Her lovely bosom ere th’ enchantress wounds, 

And two estrangéd hearts are blent in one ; 

The tenderest scene the hapless bard e’er drew. 


Perchance his thoughts a graver vein assume, 
Nor weave fantastic troubles from a shade. 
Turned from the spell of genius, and the flame 
That lights the patriot’s path, the poet's lyre, 

He meditates upon the state of man, the ills 

That crush his hopes when fairest bourgeoning— 

Benumb youth’s sanguine ardour—turn to gall 

The unsuspecting trust of love betrayed. 

So the light sail spreads gaily to the breeze, 

On the clear bosom of the placid sea, 

While summer skies invite to confidence ; 

But, ere the song has ceased its buoyant strain, 

The black cloud hovers, and the roughening 
breeze 

Increases to a gale; the swelling gale 

becomes a piping blast; the blast a storm ; 

Then stream the sails in ribands ; fall the masts; 

The foamy billows o’er the bulwarks sweep ; 

And disobedient to the helm, the bark 

Is dashed upon the breakers. There she lies, 

Another victim of the treacherous deep. 


O beauteous Star of Evening! blessed orb, 
Pure and serene, all bathed in tenderness ! 
Thou mindst me of that sweeter Star of Hope, 
To sin-wrecked souls on Life’s tempestuous sea. 
That hallowed beam—may it my footsteps guide 
Where those of Eastern Sages erst were led! 


AUTUMN TINTS AND TINGES. 
BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


“With what a glory comes and goes the year.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


LiKE a huge beaker, filled with dazzling dyes, 
looks the vast amphitheatre around me. On all 
sides are wooded heights, crowned with the 
variegated skies of Autumn. 

There is an untold glory in the woods, as if 
some wealthy hand had overlaid them with rich 
cloths of gold, wrought with rarest patterns of 
broidery, and fringed with skilful combinations of 
every colour known. It is the great HARVEST 
HOME of America. All the fruits are being ga- 
thered in. The broad plains are golden with the 
slender ears of the yellow maize, and red with 
the bending stalks of buckwheat. Laden wains 
go creaking down through well-worn cart-paths, 
on whose tops sit roguish and joyous boys, rolling 
about the yellow pumpkins, or husking the golden 
corn. Old barn-floors are strewed with the ma- 
tured fruits, and generous granaries are filled to 
bursting with the products of the fields. Merry 
laughter rings on the still air,and mingled echoes 
of boys, men, and dogs, come up from over the 
distant plains into these solemn woods. 
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It is as if some grand pageant were passing ; 
or all nature were busy in some high revel; or 
every tree, and shrub, and vine, had united to 
enjoy some gay masquerade. The ash and the 
maple,—the chestnut and the oak,—the linden and 
the aspen,—the birch and the beech,—the walnuts 
and the elms,—the vines and the creepers,—are 
all out to-day in their holiday attire, to celebrate 
the glorious completion of the year. Scarlet and 
crimson, yellow and orange, purple and red, 
silver and gold, cherry and lake, vermilion, and 
pink, and green,—all these colours display them- 
selves in the sheen of the slanting sun, crowding, 
commingling, and melting; varying and gro- 
tesquely combining, and again blazing and flash- 
ing and flaring each above the other, until it 
seems as if the whole hillsides were in a glow of 
many fires. But afew days since, only a few soli- 
tary maples, planted on the outskirts of the woods, 
and half inclined to leave their old companions 
entirely for the lowlier life of the plain, had 
arrayed themselves in these new and peculiar 
colours of autumn; as if they were, forsooth, but 
faithful sentinels, outposts from the main body, 
whose duty it was to give early notice of the 
approach of the Spirit of Autumn. But there 
came a sharper frost, breathing its icy breath 
over all the leaves of the forest—and lo! how 
wonderful the change! How incomprehensible! 
yet how inexpressibly gorgeous and grand! 


Erecting their high crests one above another, 
and throwing out their broad arms as far as they 
will reach from their bodies, the crowding trees 
at this moment are glowing with splendour. It 
is as if a million banners were hung from the 
outer walls of some high battlement, and all 
were waving and streaming in the gay and glad- 
some wind: It is as if a million shields—all of 
burnished gold and silver, were clattering in the 
onsets of the breeze, and reflecting back the 
myriad shining lances shot from the rays of the 
warm sun: It is as if flags and streamers were 
everywhere trailing, and everywhere waving, and 
everywhere dancing and glancing in the sunlight: 
as if some generous spirit of the air had gathered 
up all the hues and tints of the whole year, and 
wrought them into all the rich and fantastic com- 
binations imaginable: as if a great army were 
ranged around me, decked in the most gorgeous 
trappings that wealth and ambition could supply. 
Nay, rather than all, it is as if all the gods and god- 
desses of the seasons had met together, each con- 
tributing something to the brilliancy and beauty 
of the famous show. 


The woods in autumn, when this matchless 
variety of colourings is upon them, are more 
enticing than at any other season in the year. 
At no other time is there such softness; the at- 
mosphere, inviting such sweet dreaminess, and 
lulling the soul into repose, even as the senses 
are soothed by the gentle blowing of south winds. 
Never does one behold such indescribable skies, 
whose depths seem like pearl, colour after colour, 
and tint after tint, melting imperceptibly into the 
liquid, stainless azure beyond. And, to enhance 
this dreamy beauty, as well as to subdue still 
more effectually the feelings into a thoughtful re- 
pose, an unseen hand has flung over all a gauzy 
veil, so hazy, so much more light and airy than 
gossamer itself, as to half bewilder the eye of the 
beholder, and make him believe he is in reality 
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transported te other lands—the lands of fable 
and story. 

So wonderful a change in the hues of the foliage 
will not fail to interest one, if considered in de- 
tail. These masses of rich colouring will lose 
none of their bewildering effect in the beholder’s 
eye, if they are considered separately, or in single 
groups. First and foremost of all, in point of 
variegated and vivid beauty, is the maple. Of 
this tree there are two species, the soft maple, 
and the rock or sugar maple. The leaves of the 
former, as I view them from this present position 
which I have deliberately chosen, are of a bril- 
liant scarlet, from the highest to the lowest clus- 
ter; while those of the latter are but an unbroken 
field of gold. At another time, the one is crim- 
son, While the other is a bright red. Again, the 
one flaunts a variety of tints, such as a glomera- 
tion of yellow and green, pink and red; while 
the other is delicately shaded with purple hues; 
more rich and rare than the Tyrian dye of world- 
wide renown. Then there stand others—whether 
of the soft or rock species—whose leaf-laden 
branches combine all these colours indiscrimi- 
nately : as if the hand that distributed them were 
far more ambitious of prodigality than of artistic 
refinement and exactness of distribution. 

The chestnuts are vast sheets of gold; and they 
rear their crests as proudly as if they felt that all 
their ephemeral colouring was ‘gold itself, in 
very truth. They resemble lofty columns, glis- 
tening afar off in the unbroken sunlight. The 
oaks are, some of them, at times yellow, yet they 
more generally dye their robust leaves in a deep 
scarlet, looking as if their sturdy branches were 
alive with flames of fire. 
branches of the aspen tree contrasts beautifully 
with the glare of gold upon its round, smooth 
leaves. The linden-tree wears a livery of pure 
orange. Peculiar tinges of yellow have touched 
the leaves of the ashes, the walnuts, the birches, 
and the elms. Sometimes they look like gold; 
and again they grow pale by immediate contrast 
with neighbouring chestnuts. Sometimes, too, 
there are hues of delicate purple upon many of 
the ashes, that set beautifully upon the more vivid 
colours that generally form their background. 

The Virginia creeper—a vine quite common in 
our woods—has its leaves tipped with a brilliant 
cherry-colour. The dogwood is enveloped in a 
colour approaching to lake. The pepperidge, or 
black gum-tree, dons a robe that is almost, if not 
quite, purple. The sumach, with its long branches 
of red berries thrusting themselves through to the 
sun, wears a clothing of the brightest scarlet. 
The locusts and the sycamores are usually a dull 
yellow, presenting no attractions, as individuals, 
to the eye, yet never opposing the obstacle of a 
displeasing contrast to any of the vivid tints that 
unite their wealth in the great drapery of nature. 
The poplar is likewise of a pale yellow, as is also 
the willow, whose leaf was but lately shining 
underneath with fibrous silver. 

From my position, I readily discover that the 
tints of those trees nearest me are best defined, 
and creative of the most vivid impressions; yet, 
as my eye gathers in the scene, little by little, 
and wanders dreamily back over the leaves that 
crowd by millions upon the higher grounds, al- 
though I am not able to gather such distinct and 
definite impressions, I am quite as much dazzled 
and bewildered with the rare combinations of 

















the various masses. If the colours are brighter 
in the foreground, the tone melts and grows sub- 
dued as my eye recedes farther, until in the most 
distant backgrounds a blending of tints fairly 
floods my vision, whose individual beauties and 
characteristics it is beyond my power to seize 
upon. And it is this view of the whole scene that 
properly produces its effect upon the human feel- 
ings. It is this crowded sense of a full and fervid 
glory that overcomes the ordinary mind, and de- 
fies all the bounds that have been studiously set 
to the dullest imaginations. 

Walk on; walk deeper into the woods. 

You feel at once a strange sensation. You feel 
that some new spirit rules in the air, and charms 
the very saddest insect voices that you hear. You 
have a sense—though by no means an oppressive 
sense—of the nearness of some power that broods 
in your very thoughts, and steals imperceptibly 
over your whole soul. It is nothing more than 
the ordinary influence that lives ever in the so- 
lemn Autumn woods. 

As you walk on, you discover the particularity 
with which Nature has dyed every leaf. None 
seem forgotten. Even the tenderest shoots of the 
beech and the maple fling out as gaudy banners 
as the lofty trunks they may some day emulate. 
The creeper wreaths the trees just as affectionate 
rose-vines cling to painted pilasters; and _ its 
leaves are variegated with every shade of co- 
louring. Deep within some shaded recess, the 
vine of the wild grape runs in all its untrained 
luxuriance ; and the purple cheeks of its cluster- 
ing fruit tell too plainly that the frost never for- 


| got, while on its other errand, to bestow on them 
Purest silver on the | 


a wanton kiss. 

What a place, of all others, to sit and dream is 
such a moss-cushioned rock as the one exactly 
before us. How delicious are the airs that bathe 
your brow! How full seems every thought— 
how burning every fancy—how sweetly sad every 
memory! What mellow floods of light let them- 
selves down through the painted leaves upon the 
mosses at your feet, even as the sunset streams 
through stained windows into the aisles and 
arches of some old cathedral! What a holy hush 
broods in the whole atmosphere, embalming your 
dreamy fancies in a misty halo that will wreath 
itself closely around them for ever! 

In my wanderings through the long aisles and 
alleys of these woods, I fall in with some slug- 
gish pond or pool, whose silvery surface is be- 
ginning to be crowded with the leaves that have 
thus early fallen from their stems. They mottle 
it with a gay beauty. There are the red, the 
green, the purple, and the scarlet, the crimson, 
and the pink, the yellow, and the gold,—all float- 
ing upon the liquid surface that is soon to become 
their crystal coffin-lid. Some of them seem still 
to bear themselves proudly on the lakelet’s bo- 
som, as if they were gay argosies, freighted with 
all the glittering wealth gathered from the quest 
of some golden fleece. 

The squirrels—red and gray—are racing about 
me in full fervour of excitement, their capacious 
cheeks distended with liberal loads of corn, ga- 
thered on some recent predatory excursion. They 
fly from limb to limb, and from tree to tree, as if 
they were made to walk the very air itself, in 
their swift journeys. The jays are keeping up 
their music among the trees, and the old crows 
are hoarsely cawing in the distance. There are 
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many voices of insects about me, among which 
sounds loudest the friendly chirp of the little 
cricket. 


“These woods! oh, these solemn, solemn woods!” 


It cannot be in their tints and tinges alone that 
I find so many endeared associations. It cannot 
be alone in their solemn grandeur that I find ma- 
terial out of which to weave such sweet and 
quaint fancies. It is not in any one of their pe- 
culiar charms—peculiar alone to this season— 
that I find the invisible, yet irresistible guidance 
of these quiet influences. But it is in all these— 
in the varied tapestries of the trees, in the clear 
and smiling sunshine, in the gauzy veil that is 
draped over woods and plains, in the dreamy 
atmosphere, that the spirit of Autumn shows it- 
self, and exerts its mysterious influences. 

I love to stroll through the long lanes, and 
roam across the old pastures on such days as 
this. At every forward step, my eye is enchanted 
with some novel union of colours——some new 
form of beauty. The lanes are crowded on either 
side with maples and beeches, some of which 
present coverings entirely of gold, and others of 
the most vivid crimson. Wild vines drape the 
gray old walls with the wealth of their tints, 
making them look as if huge embroideries had 
been lavishly flung over them. Even the di- 
minutive bushes that skirt the edges of the lanes 
and pastures have turned into a not unpleasant 
red, ambitious to appear like all the rest of inani- 
mate nature in the season of this gay carnival. 
The wild blackberry bushes and raspberry bushes 
wear liveries of a red ground, yet variegated and 
adorned with other hues. 

From the entrance to these pastures my vision 
stretches over a large and beautiful expanse of 
country. I see the harvesters busy in the distant 
buckwheat and maize fields, and hear the many 
merry sounds by which they testify their joy at 
this time. From this point the view of the far- 
off woods seems more magnificent than ever. 
Such a harmonious blending of so many colours, 
—such undying brilliancy to the whole pageant, 
—such a filmy veil drawn lightly between me 
and all beyend,—such a yellow and genial sun- 
shine,—what can be more enticing than are all 
these ? 

Even if these holy days of the Autumn-time do 
generate so imperceptibly a feeling of sadness, it 
is only a sadness that brings with it its own 
pleasure. The thoughts, and feelings, and emo- 
tions, are all insensibly etherealized in the midst 
of these quiet influences; and impulses that but 
a brief time ago were ‘fullest of selfishness and 
pride, are baptized in the flood of an atmosphere 
that gives a purer and a healthier life to the soul. 

The sweetness of this sadness, of which so many 
sensitive hearts are cognizant at this season, must 
be occasioned by a feeling of placid joy raised 
by such glorious sights over a vast landscape. 
The gay colourings,— 


“ Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand,” 


reflect their own peculiar light upon the properly 
attuned heart. The genial sunlight warms it 
into a healthy, yet subdued fervour. The hazy 
atmosphere bathes it in purest airs, expelling or 
drowning out entirely the fogs that long have 
choked up its true enjoyment, 





These, and the like of these, are the pleasures 
—both outward and inward—that cluster about 
these charming Autumn days. They are plea- 
sures, too, that none are licensed to enjoy so much 
as they who are ardent lovers of Nature in all 
her forms; they who keep their hearts simple 
and undefiled; they who turn oftenest within 
themselves for their truest happiness; and they 
who see in all this pomp and splendid array only 
the lavish handiwork of a great God over all. 

To the woods!—To the woods, then, ye deni- 
zens of crowded cities, who never draw in fresh 
breaths of unadulterated air, or bare your brows 
to the holy influences of the woodland winds! 
Throw down book and pen! Fiing away ledgers 
and note-books! Break the strong fetters of so- 
cial exaction and social pride, as if they were 
but the green withes they ever should be,—and 
away, away to the gorgeous woods during this 
unsurpassedly brilliant festival! Join in the grand 
triumph of Nature! Shout and sing in honour of 
America’s own Harvest Home! Lift up your 
voices to the very skies, till they shall penetrate 
the untold depths of the empyrean itself! For 
this is the great thanksgiving of the year. It is 
the showy pageant, whose equal is not, and never 
will be, in any of the /fétes which earth’s people 
may yet unite to celebrate. 





TO THE “LIGHT-SHIP” ON LAKE 
MICHIGAN. 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Ou, lonely, lonely bark ! 
The white foam sparkles and the broad lake 
gleams, 
As morning cometh, with her golden beams, 
Gilding the waters dark! 


Night broodeth o’er the deep! 
And calm and still the holy stars look down 
On a clear mirror that is all their own, 
While the hushed billows sleep! 


Days, weeks, and months, pass by; 

But thou, oh lonely bark, on that one spot, 

From the fierce gale and wild storm fleeing not, 
Art lying quietly! 


Over the sparkling wave 
Thou dost not proudly with thy compeers move, 
Nor joy, like them, thy wondrous strength to 
prove, 
Nor every danger brave! 


Unto the green-robed shore 
Thou bear’st no treasures safely on thy breast; 
Thy deck is ne’er by Beauty’s footsteps pressed ; 
Her song thou hear’st no more! 


Yet does the sailor’s eye 
Grow bright and joyous, as he sees thy form, 
Lying in one sure place amid the storm, 
When the wild winds are high! 


And in the dark, dark night, 

O’er the wide waters shining, far and near, 

With a strong radiance, wavering not, and clear, 
Beameth thy beacon light! 


Therefore, oh lonely bark ! 
We deem thee blest! And thy mute eloquence 
Hath taught us lessons we will bear far hence, 
To cheer when life grows dark! 
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Sleep, while day - - light dies! 


BY 


J. 8S. DWIGHT. 
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Hear the rain fall in the dark, 
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Hear the neigh - bour’s watch-dog bark; Dog has bit the 
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his coat, O! hear him bel - - low! Beggar runs the 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Hush, my darling child! 
Hear the wind, how wild! 
Young hare, pricking up its ears, 
Slily through the long grass peers; 
Huntsman comes, in gay green jacket, 
Hunting hares with fearful racket; 
Flies the hare, fast, fast, how wild! 
Still! still! 
Still, my darling child. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Sleep, young rosy-cheeks! 
Thee no trouble seeks; 
But the dove flies o’er the plain, 
After mouthful of mere grain 
For her little ones, complaining 
Of their mother out remaining 
Till almost the night-ow]! shrieks. 
Sleep! sleep! 
Thee no trouble seeks. 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Slumber on so calm! 
Beggar ’s out of harm; 
Hare has hid him by the thorn, 
Snugly sleeping in the corn; 
Dove her little ones is feeding; 
Bird ’s done singing; all are needing 
Nature’s sweet, refreshing balm. 
Sleep! sleep! 
Slumber on so calm. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ART NOTICES. 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Tue Srupro or Pavut Porrer.—This very 
effective wood engraving, which we include 
among the several embellishments of our pre- 
sent number, is after the justly-celebrated picture 
by Le Poittevin, representing Paul Potter—the 
greatest painter of his class—with sketch-book on 
knee, port-crayon in hand, making the study for 
a group in one of those delightful rustic composi- 
tions with which his works abound. 

Paul Potter was emphatically a student of na- 
ture, and M. Le Poittevin has very happily im- 
bued this fine picture with those characteristics of 
enthusiasm and vigorous qualities, for which this 
out-door student was remarkable. 

We can readily imagine that, in the subject 





before us, the artist is struck with the beauty of 
form and grace of action apparent in the group 
which he is now transferring to the pages of his 
portfolio. The rapidity of his manner and the 
intensity of his spirit are finely conceived and 
hit off by the devotion of the artist, so manifest 
in the hand that seems guided only by the will, 
while the eye is intently riveted on the objects 
before him. The whole scene is well adapted 
to convey a lively and truthful impression of the 
characteristics of this pre-eminent cattle-painter, 
evidences of whose greatness may be found in 
every work of art from his pencil, possessing, as 
they do, all the freshness, point, and crispness of 
life-studies from Nature’s self, in her own domain, 
among the fields, the dairies, and the meadows; 
instead of rescripts taken in the pent-up atelier, 
or attic stall ? 

Paul Potter was born at Enkhuysen, in 1625, 
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and, no doubt, took his predilections for the 
“brush and palette” from his heritage—his father 
being a painter at that time. Peter Potter was 
not, however, celebrated for any unusual or strik- 
ing merits as a painter of landscapes—that being 
his branch of the art; but was, rather, for popu- 
larity indebted to the subsequent celebrity of his 
son, whose wonderful talents brought the whole 
family into notice, and raised Paul himself to 
that pinnacle of fame whereon we find him yet 
unapproachably elevated, after a lapse of more 
than two centuries. 

M. Le Poittevin has shown good taste, as well 
as judgment, in thus embodying the characteris- 
tics of this master spirit with the peculiarities of 
his own delightful style, which is full of broad 
and noble comprehension of the open daylight 
beauties of nature. The picture now before us 
is an excellent illustration of his capacities, and 
is marked by all the excellent qualities that have 
made his paintings so deservedly popular in 
Europe. As a landscape, it has the essentials of 
perspective, atmosphere, interest, and graceful 
composition. The foreground group, among 
which Paul Potter is seated upon an upturned 
half-barrel, is composed of several figures that 
are excellently drawn, and beautifully disposed. 
An old peasant huntsman, well conceived in 
character, stands overlooking the artist’s sketch, 
while a village matron, her child in arms, attract- 
ed by the interest which her older boy has taken 
in the drawing, looks on with the usual surprise 
and new delight which country people display 
while watching the seemingly magic art of the 
draughtsman, who can thus so readily produce, 
on paper, the unmistakeable likeness of the ob- 
jects before him. 

The middle-ground group is well managed, 
and with the succession of the objects which fall 
into the rear, the distance gains a most wonder- 
ful effect. 

The air, the positive presence of the sky, and 
atmospheric qualities of the relative tones, pro- 
duce a charming reality, and invest this picture 
with the finest inspiration of the artist’s genius. 


THe ExiItes at BABYLON, engraved by Jonn- 
SON, after the celebrated picture by BENDEMANN, 
in the Museum of Cologne. 

The original is considered the chef-d’euvre of 
this eminent master, and ranks as one of the 
highest achievements of modern German art. 

The subject invokes the noblest qualities of a 
great mind in the comprehension necessary for 
its conception and successful production. 


“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

“We hanged our harps upon the willows in 
the midst thereof. 

“For there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song; and they that wasted us, 
required of us mirth: saying, ‘Sing us one of the 
songs of Zion.’ 

“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ?” 


Nothing could be more touching than this 
Psalm of David,—the feeling, the deep pathos 
of the melancholy sound of that “ song in a strange 
land,” sung by captives whose iron fetters would 
clink with harsh discord among the full and joyous 
harp-tones that should always accompany the 
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minstrel’s song of home. How can they smile— 
how can they make “ mirth” for those who “ car- 
ried them away captive ?” 

The painter has succeeded in imparting that 
very feeling and expression to the group of mourn- 
ful exiles, as they bend and droop in the shadow 
which falls from “that tree in a strange land.” 
The minstrel is silent—the harp lies idle in his 
hand, and “the Lord’s song of Zion” is hushed 
ere it reaches his lips ;—it is stilled in the deep 
waters of that fountain whose tears are the only 


tribute which may be wrung from the broken 
heart. 


BENDEMANN is the exception to that common 
parentage among artists,—“ a child of genius and 
poverty,”—for he is the son of a wealthy banker 
in Berlin. As an artist, he stands at the very 
head of his class. In 1832-3 he painted the 
“Israelites in Exile,’ at Dusseldorf. It was pro- 
nounced to be the best picture of its year, and 
deserving of high rank among the greatest works 
of German art in the nineteenth century. It was 
purchased by the Society of Arts of the Rhenish 
Provinces, and is now in the Museum at Cologne. 
At twenty-one years of age, he painted his “ Is- 
raelites in Captivity,’ a work of art which is, 
even now, considered worthy of the master 
whose matured genius receives the encourage- 
ment of the King of Saxony, for whose palace at 
Dresden he is executing a grand allegorical frieze. 


Tue DEBUTANTE, engraved by J. SARTAIN, 
from a drawing by GiLBERT. We leave the 
boudoir and its toilet to the individual and par- 
ticular notice of the fairer portion of our readers. 
We cannot say much about all the many secrets 
which belong to the preparation-room ;—those 
hair-pins, the pomatum, the lily-white, Eau de 
Cologne, &c.,—but we are ready to stand usher 
at the ball-room door, when this charming crea- 
ture, in her white satin robe,—with no other 
ornament amid her raven tresses than the white 
camilla which she is now adjusting,—shall make 
her entrance, in all the majesty of a Juno. 

Geo. W. Dewey. 


MUSICAL NOTICES. 
THE OPERA AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


No. Il. Tue Srincers.—We have spoken of 
the general composition and management of the 
Italian troupe under Max MAReETZEK ; of conduc- 
tor, orchestra, chorus, and appointments: now, a 
few words of the principal singers. 

And, first; of the “bright, particular star,” 
Signora Bos1o, or “ My lady Beaux-yeux,”’ as some 
New Yorker wittily and aptly hath it. For, those 
dark, speaking eyes, at once innocent and arch, 
are full of soft light and beauty as a gazelle’s, 
The lustrous, massive, jet black hair reminds 
you of Milton’s “smoothing the raven down of 
darkness till it smiled.” The face, small-featured, 
pure-complexioned, beaming with intelligence, 
and changing with the quick and subtle play of 
feeling; the light and slender figure, at once 
lady-like and fairy-like, graceful, harmonious, 
spirituel in every motion; combine with a rare 
dramatic talent, and a voice fine, pure, pene- 
trating, flexible, and of a most vital quality in all 
its tones (it is a high soprano), to make a prima 
donna such as we Americans have not before 
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heard on the stage. The refinement of the 
woman and the versatility of the actress are 
equalled by the thorough vocal schooling of the 
artist. Her vocalization is faultless, her execution 
remarkable for ease and finish. Her economy 
of her voice is indeed consummate; in itself it 
seems but a fine, silvery thread of melody; yet, 
without overstraining, it is always ready for the 
most trying passages, and, as if by a sort of spi- 
ritual reserved energy, it tells in the strongest 
and most impassioned bursts. Bosto is evidently 
a musician, and not, like many a prima donna, a 
clever singer by rote, with a dramatic turn. You 
feel entire reliance, therefore, on her artistic 
acquirement, as well as on her judgment and 
her feeling. All this completes and justifies the 
charm she exercises through certain of the higher 
and transcendent qualities of genius. She pos- 
sesses the rare gift of imagination. You feel it 
in the versatility which enables her, like Madame 
BisnHop, to enter into the very spirit and indivi- 
duality of so great a range of characters, imper- 
sonating each to the life, be it a Zerlina, or a 
Lady Macbeth, or a Lucy of Lammermoor. We 
first saw and heard her, quite unprepared for 
what we were to witness, in the Macbetto of 
VERDI, and what was our delight and astonish- 
ment to recognise, in that slight and delicate 
woman, the real spiritual conception of Shak- 
speare’s terrible heroine, as we had never done in 
any more masculine actress of the spoken drama! 
In her Lucrezia Borgia, it was the same sort of 
power,—rendered the more interesting from the 
contrast of the demoniacally strong and wicked 
character with the delicately-strung instrument that 
represented it. It was a spiritual creation; it 
seemed like magnetism ; where the flesh seemed 
weak, the will was superhuman, and the visible 
weakness measured the invisible energy. As mere 
musical art, too, nothing could have been more 
complete and harmonious; it would have satisfied 
the composer. Again, in another sphere of tragedy, 
—the sentimental and pathetic,—nothing on our 
stage has ever equalled her Lucia. Here it was 
not the harmony of contrast, but of identity, 
between the assumed and the real person. The 
native delicacy and slight form of the actress 
were just what was wanted. The maidenly, 
sweet, mournful music of the character was 
embodied both to eye and ear. When it came 
to the mad scene, which had been a failure and 
a maudlin exhibition with most of the operatic 
Lucias, she rose to a pure height of art and 
genuine pathos. It was beautiful and real; there 
was method, music, in the madness; the sweet 
delirium was without drivelling and over action. 
Here again you felt the spiritual element, the true 
poetic imagination; it was like enchantment; it 
had the strange fascination ofa fine thing dreamed, 
but vanishing at the rude touch of most attempts 
at representation. And now, hear her in Mozart’s 
dear little peasant bride, Zerlina! Here the inno- 
cent, arch eyes are set in just the right head, and 
their timid, wandering, gazelle-like gaze is just in 
place. It would have drawn tears out of Mozart's 
eyes, to have seen and heard so perfect an imper- 
sonation of this little pet character of his. A 
nature of the utmost refinement, in peasant life 
and garb ;—just what the music of the part indi- 
cates it to be; just that did Bosio represent and 
sing. And how exquisitely sweet and true and 
expressive was her singing of that music! It 
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was the express ideal, the audible soul and 
vibration of the insinuating, pleading Batti, batti, 
changed to rapture with the success it felt quite 
sure of, and of that purest outpouring of the tran- 
quil ecstasy of love in Vedrai Carino. Hear 
Bosto sing them, and you will know why these 
two simple melodies are immortal. And here 
we recognise in her another test of a true artist. 
Unlike Italian singers generally, she can subordi- 
nate herself entirely to the music, and find her 
highest artistic pride and happiness in the precise 
intention and spirit of the composer. Mozart, 
and Mozart’s work, absorbs her, and she is too 
deeply, conscientiously, and fondly occupied to be 
striving for effect with ornaments and common- 
place cadenzas, as if the prima donna were the 
main thing, and the music secondary. We have 
a thousand things to say of her, but must save 
some space (already much contracted) for the 
others. 

The queenly, womanly, good, generous, affec- 
tionate-looking ‘TRurF1-BENEDETTI, must always 
hold a choice place in our operatic memories. 
Always the woman claims respect; always the 
sight of her is pleasant, and in any part, assu- 
rance that there shall be no worse fault than com- 
parative feebleness or coldness. Her power is 
very unequal, and of late her voice and inspira- 
tion have seemed less and less reliable. The 
trouble seems to be partly physical weakness; 
partly the fact that she is not a musician, but 
sings a few parts, con amore, rather than possesses 
the science that can master many parts, and take 
the place of inspiration tolerably at all times ; and 
partly, that her nature is so eminently sympathetic, 
that her power fails her without just the right 
support in the other characters of the piece. We 
are happy to see it announced that BENEDETTI 
has recovered his voice, and will take to the stage 
again. With her lover's, now her husband’s, 
Edgardo, or Gennaro, Trurri’s Lucia or Lucrezia 
was once a certain triumph. Her real power 
resides in feeling. In simply surrendering her- 
self to her passional instincts, she would become 
transfigured and sublimely beautiful in such tragic 
finales as those of Il Giuramento and Ernani. In 
the last-named opera has been, perhaps, her finest 
vocal achievement. Her voice is of a sweet, 
refined, and sympathetic quality, but not uniformly 
strong. Her execution is certainly superior, de- 
spite a faulty tremulousness, partly the fault of 
weakness, and partly of imperfect culture. Her 
trill is wonderful; it seems to come right from 
the thrilling soul, and is not a mechanical orna- 
ment. In Mozart’s Donna Anna, the highest of all 
operatic female characters, though her voice lacked 
weight and volume, she evinced a true feeling 
and conception of the music, and had there been 
a decent Ottavio, would have been almost sublime 
in those great recitatives, as well as supremely 
beautiful in the trio and sextette. She is——But 
the cars will not wait; we pass swiftly by several 
pleasant minor stations, and find ourselves already 
in the County of ContrRaLto, where we make 
only one stop. 

Signora CAROLINA VrieTTI has borne the whole 
burden of this department. She isa large woman, 
with a face full of generous vivacity and intelli- 
gence. Her voice is large, rich, ready, and clear, 
and of great compass, and executes the most 
florid and difficult music with astonishing ease 
and brilliancy. For the sad and drooping tender- 
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ness of such a contralto part as the Bianca, in 
Il Giuramento, she is not fitted in person or tem- 
perament, though we have never heard the rich, 
delicious melody of the part so finely rendered. 
We missed a certain delicacy, too, in her imper- 
sonation of the Italian poet youth, Maffeo Orsini ; 
she made it mere champagne and brusquerie. But 
in Rossini’s sparkling music, in the arch and play- 
ful espieglerie of Rosina in Il Barbiere, she was 
admirable. Would that she were not prone to 
certain unartistic tricks of vocal display, such as 
indulging in certain strong and mannish low tones, 
quite down in the cellar of her voice, and more 
adapted to the wonder of the groundlings than to 
any artistic uses of expression. 

Among the tenors, SALVI is supreme. There 
is an air of masterly experience in all he does, a 
quiet self-possession and reliance on sure means 
and methods, and thoroughly-acquired habits of 
art. His manly pose, when he stands up to sing, 
is expressive of all that. His voice is past its 
prime, but exquisitely sweet and warm, and 
smooth in quality, and rendered perfectly ductile 
and manageable by cultivation. He economizes 
its force with consummate skill, so that it always 
affords great volume, or rings and rebounds with 
a crisp energy, where it is needed; while his 
peculiar tendency is to a subdued, protracted 
fineness, carried almost to excess and feeble sen- 
timentality in some of his diminuendos. We liked 
him best in the Linp concerts, especially in those 
masterly duetts with BELLETTI. As a concert 
singer, no tenor has approached him. He could 
do justice to the greatest of all tenor arias, the 
Il mio tesoro, in “Don Giovanni.” Would it not 
be a treat to have him substituted for the pain- 
fully-strutting, forcible-feeble, turkey-cock striving 
of Signor Fortt1, in the Don Ottavio of that opera, 
who not only caricatured his own part, but almost 
disenchanted the Donna Anna of TRurr1! 

Signor Bertini is the freshest hero of the 
habitues. Young, strongly built, manly, frank, and 
dignified in person, he throws himself into such 
impassioned lyric crises as the wedding and the 
“malediction scene,’ and the finale of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, with a sort of glorious abandon, which 
is sure to bring the house down. His voice, of a 
very rich and fresh and telling quality, and of 
great volume, is one that he can fully trust for 
such effects. In cultivation he wants much, and 
is not to be compared with SALvi as an artist. 
It is his manliness, his passion, with a voice to 
match, that carries him through, and that trium- 
phantly. He runs no little risk of wearing out 
that voice, by lack of vocal economy. He isa 
tenor wholly of the -modern Italian operatic 
school, formed and fashioned on this sanguine, 
intense, Red-Republican music of effect, where 
all is highly-strained and exciting; he is the 
creature of VerDI and Donizetti. We should 
doubt him in the deeper, purer, and more quiet 
art of music like Mozart's. 

Lorin1, however obscured in such high com- 
pany, is a tenor of some mark. We never heard 
him that we were not struck with his improve- 
ment. His voice is strong, clear, sweet and reso- 
nant, with a good deal of the manly robust quality 
of Benepetti’s. His delivery is even, well- 
proportioned, and sustained; nowhere great, but 
uniformly fervent, tasteful, and refined. A liabi- 
lity to swerve from perfect pitch is the worst 
thing about him. 











All the opera-lovers will welcome the return 
of BeneDeETTI, the earliest of our true Italian 
tenors, and with many still the favourite. He 
too, unfortuately, is not a musician. He has relied 
upon his native gifts ; namely, his voice, so sound 
and golden in its quality, and sweet to the very 
core, even in the unpolished roughness of its 
tones; his decidedly musical temperament, and 
his quick and reproductive imagination of cha- 
racter, inspiring his action with a force and 
directness and wholeness that always magnetized 
the audience and the other actors. We have 
heard Satvi and BETTINI since, but we have 
always had a sort of feeling that BENEDETTI 
ought to be the greatest tenor of them all. Success 
to his new trial! 

Turning to the baritones, we cannot pass by 
the brave, burly BENEVENTANO, who indeed is 
not much of an artist, though no man makes 
himself more surely heard. He is the stout, 
reliable, main-spoke in the operatic machinery, 
for two-thirds of the operas pivot upon the bari- 
tone. Glib and voluble; with a big voice sure 
to make itself heard, and some of whose tones 
might be musical; with a ready faculty of learn- 
ing a partat short notice, and a retentive memory ; 
and with an infinite assurance, rendered less 
offensive by a manifest obligingness and good 
nature, he is a most serviceable man for the 
manager. He has a good deal of execution, and 
can sing well at times, after his tendency to 
exaggeration has been snubbed. He is especially 
clever at that rapid, voluble delivery, so purely 
and peculiarly Italian, technically called the par- 
lando style. But BENEVENTANO is no man for Don 
Giovanni, in which character he out-buffoons the 
proper buffo, his own servant. 

But BADIALI is an artist whom it is most re- 
freshing to encounter, one of the very highest we 
have had in any class of voice. He, with Bosro, 
must share the highest honours. With all that 
ripeness and refinement of voice and style which 
we enjoy in SALvI, he has far more solidity, and 
depth, and force of intellect. His part is always 
central, by the intrinsic spell of art, and not by 
any melodramatic effect, such as lends a ques- 
tionable colour to so renowned an artist as the 
basso profondo MARINI, with which we close our list. 

MaRIN1 is immense in voice and person. Some 
say he is second only to LABLacuE. There is a 
fresh, elastic, and, as it were, moist quality in 
those ponderous bass tones of his, most satisfying 
to the ear. They do not sound husky and mar- 
rowless; and he has an artist's command of his 
mighty organ: some of his cavatinas are master- 
pieces of delivery. His power and range of im- 
personation, too, are very great. Each successive 
réle of his seems a perfect Protean transformation. 
His barbarian Attila (which is the all of that poor 
opera of Verp1's); his gouty, testy, proud, re- 
vengeful old Spanish Don Silva; his stern old 
monk in La Favorita ; his courtly Duke Alfonso ; 
his cunning blockhead style of Leporello (the 
poorest of them all, by the way); and his ludi- 
crously solemn Don Basilio, are each unique, and 
full of a certain coarse invention. It is the fine 
and subtle quality of genius that seems wanting. 
And yet, when not tempted with a too rampant 
display of his ponderous faculties, he appears a 
most correct, substantial, and impressive artist. 
Altogether, he is by far the grandest basso that 
has sung upon our stage. 
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In the same sketchy and imperfect manner, we 
might notice not a few other stars, though of less 
magnitude, in the rare galaxy of vocal talent 
revolving about MaretzeK’s batch. May he | 
retain them all! Such a mass possesses in itself | 
attractive force, enough to sweep all the new | 
stars that may come into its brilliant tourbillon ; 
and it is by this unitary policy, as we endeavoured 
to show in our last article, that the Opera must live | 
in our land, if at all. J. 8. Dwient. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE PIL@RiMs, oR INCIDENTS 
AND ADVENTURES IN THE HisTORY OF THE FIRST 
Sertiters. By Joseph Banvard. Boston: Gould & | 
Lincoln, 1851. 12mo. pp. 288. 


Another sketch of the first settkement of the 
New England colonies, written in simple style, | 
well-adapted for young children. This is the | 
first volume of a proposed series of American | 
histories by the same writer, now in course of | 
preparation for publication by the same house. If | 
the author can avoid the greatest dangers of such | 
attempts,—the influence of local prejudices and | 
the general sectional leanings of men of three | 
widely-different classes, who have stamped their | 
impress on the institutions of as many empires | 
within the empire,—his labours may prove promo- | 
tive of national fraternity and the perpetuity of | 
the Union,—the greatest social desiderata of the day. | 
We do not mean to signify that there are as yet ob- | 
vious any clear symptoms of such defects in the | 
compiler of this littke compend, but the task he | 











proposes is one of great difficulty. The book is 
illustrated with a few wood-cuts, one of which is 
a little chart of Massachusetts Bay. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A LADY AND HER 
Horse. By Thomas Craige, of the Philadelphia 
Riding School. pp. 71. 12mo, 

A droll attempt to make the horse his own | 
spokesman in discussing the manner in which he 
should be treated by his rider. This opusculum 
contains many useful, practical hints. No lady 
who rides should be without it, and any gentle- 
man not perfectly familiar with the rein, would 
do well to glance over its pages. 


A Bupaer or Wittow Lane Stories. With 
Illustrations. By Uncle Frank: and, A PEEP at OuR 
Neiensours; THe Sequet TO THE WILLOW 
Lane Bupeet. With Illustrations. By Uncle Frank. 
Charles Scribner, New York. From A. Hart, Philad. 

Two neat little duodecimos with tinted en- 
gravings, for the amusement of young children. 
They are part ofa series of six volumes by Francis 
C. Woodworth, a popular writer of juvenile books. 


HanpBook oF NatuRAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
Astronomy. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. ; for- 
merly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy in University College, London. First Course: 
Mechanics — Hydrostatics — Hydraulics — Pneuma- 
tics—Sound — Optics. Illustrated by upwards of 
four hundred engravings on wood. Philadelphia: 
Blanchard & Lea. 1851. 12mo. pp. 743, 

The great learning of Dr. Lardner as a natural 
philosopher is well known to the American 
public; and notwithstanding the multitude of 
elementary treatises upon this science which are 
already in the market, his reputation will claim 
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for the work before us the careful examination 
of all who are engaged in the business of instruc- 
tion. In compilations of this character, origi- 
nality in the matter is not expected, and the 
talent of the writer can be displayed only in the 
judicious selection and happy presentation of 
facts and theories. From the hasty examination 
which we have been able to make of a volume 
in which every paragraph is important, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that its principal defects 
are an occasional involution of phrases, which 
adds to the dryness of the study without increasing 
the terseness of expression, and a certain want 
of completeness in many of the definitions, which, 
to be strictly philosophical, should include the 
whole subject of the explanation, while excluding 
all extraneous matter, and leaving no inlet for 
exception. Of the latter, which is by far the 
more important defect in a treatise designed for 
tyros, two examples will suffice to explain our 
meaning. The following is the explanation given 
of the solid state of bodies: 

“ A solid body is one of which the component 
parts cohere with such force that it maintains its 
figure, unless submitted to some action more or 
less violent, by which it will be fractured, bruised, 
or otherwise changed in form.” 

Now, every natural philosopher is aware that 
this definition would apply with equal force to 
liquids. It is true that a subsequent phrase gives 
an individual illustration of the author’s meaning, 
in which the action of gravity is apparently ex- 
cepted from the “actions more or less violent” 
which act on bodies, though it is capable of over- 
coming cohesion and destroying the integrity of 
any solid, if the dimensions of that solid be in- 
creased beyond certain limits, or moulded into 
unfavourable forms; but this illustration does 
not render the definition philosophically clear. 

Again; the liquid state of bodies is thus defined. 

“ A liquid body is one of which the component 
parts do not cohere with sufficient force to pre- 
vent their separation by the mere influence of 
their weight.” 

The tyro who sees a drop of water refusing to 
separate by the weight of its component parts, 
when adhering to the under surface of a plate of 
glass, or he who sees a globule of mercury flat- 
tened indeed, but not separated, by being com- 
pressed between two planes under a pressure of 
many pounds, or he who witnesses the sundering 
of a weak beam, the breaking of a long rope, or 
the crushing of a tall building under the simple 
violence of gravity, may possibly be confused, 
under this definition, in endeavouring to distin- 
guish between a solid and a liquid. This censure 
will be deemed hypercritical, no doubt, by many ; 
but it is reasonable to exact philosophical accu- 
racy of professed philosophers, especially in 
axioms, postulates, and definitions. Yet we 
should be very unjust, were we to represent our 
author as being peculiarly inaccurate in these 
matters. He is perhaps less so than most authors 
of “First Lines” in science in our own tongue. 
The faults under notice are obvious in almost 
every elementary treatise on science, of English 
or American origin, and especially in school- 
books, which should be the most carefully, though 
they are usually the most heedlessly written of all 
literary labours. The French are by far more clear 
and terse, and the Germans more comprehensive 
and accurate in these matters than ourselves. 
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The work under notice has one rare excellence : 
the mind of the pupil is continually directed to 
the practical and utilitarian applications of the 
theoretical problems, and thus he is freed from 
that worst annoyance of the young beginner,— 
the necessity of devoting many an hour to the 
wearying study of abstract principles and dogmata, 
of which he perceives not the purpose or the use- 
fulness. The volume is also very rich in facts 
not usually embraced in such a treatise. It will 
prove valuable in every library, public or private, 
as a guide to the studies of beginners, and a re- 
membrancer to those of more mature acquire- 
ments. We hope that its success may be suffi- 
cient to induce the early appearance of the second 
course. 


Eprsopes or Insect Lire. By Acheta Domes- 
tica, M.E.S. Third Series. New York: J. 8. Red- 
field. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co, 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 432. From Wm. B. Zieber. 


This is the completion of a work which, as the 
author amusingly represents, has already passed 
through the stages of the larva and the pupa, and 
behold, the wmago! Beautiful in all its forms, it 
culminates in the last, and, as it would be a work 
of supererogation to add further praise to that 
which has been lauded by every critic who has 
had the happiness to dwell upon its sparkling 
pages,—ourselves among the number. Let it 
suffice, at present, to congratulate the American 
republishers upon the success that has already 
crowned their speculation, and the public, on the 
taste and refinement that has led to that success, 
The song of this cricket will be heard by our 
firesides for many a year, and the applause 
which it has already received is only the type of 
that which is yet to come. 


ALBaNn—A TALE oF THE New Wortp. By the 
Author of “ Lady Alice.” New York: George P. 
Putnam. London: Colburn & Co. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 496. 


An attempt to bend the novel to the purpose of 
Roman Catholic proselytism. Very harmless for 
mature minds, but far from being so in the hands 
of youth -—we speak morally, and not religiously, 
for, as labourers in the vineyard of literature, 
which is, and ever has been a republic, we are 
content to leave to God the decision of the rela- 
tive excellence of the peculiar modes in which 
His creatures see fit to worship Him :—but morally, 
we think that when young ladies sit down at 
midnight to compare the merits of different litur- 
gies, he is not the umpire we would choose, who 
interlards the conscientious throes of an inquiring 
mind on sacred subjects with descriptions of the 
interlocking and pretty trifling of rosy-tinted toes 
before the chamber-fire. The author quarrels 
with his “Grandmamma, the North American 
Review,” for questioning the moral tendencies of 
a former heroine, and we shall not attempt to 
renew the charge against “ Alban,” lest in cen- 
suring the fault, our own necessary extracts should 
prove a repetition of the offence. The work dis- 
plays great knowledge of American social life, 
and great powers of description. In its quiet 
flings and covert sarcasms, as well as in its open 
attacks on Protestantism, it may be suggestive of 
amendment; for, bigotry and false pretension are 
confined to no one sect—they, at least, are catho- 
lic, in the broadest acceptation of the term. In 
the pictures of American manners, the writer is 











certainly true to nature, but, it appears to us that, 
where Protestant society is concerned, and its 
moral refinement described, the exception, instead 
of being taken to prove the rule, is employed to 
constitute it. We will dismiss the book with the 
remarks, that it is not just and reasonable to ex- 
pect perfect fairness from a partisan; and that 
the appreciation of feminine character displayed 
in this novel is such as becomes the bachelor, not 
the married man ; who, alone, can truly decipher 
Nature’s most perplexing riddle. We do unhesi- 
tatingly avow that no man can justly estimate, 
without exaggeration or depreciation, the excel- 
lence of female motives and conduct, till he has 
passed the matrimonial Rubicon. 


VAGAMUNDO; OR, THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. 
Including a brief Excursion into the Kingdom of 
Morocco. By John Esaias Warren. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 1851, 12mo. pp.292. From 
Wm. B. Zieber. 


A lively, dashing tour, with an occasional pic- 
ture of some interest. If the reader 


“ Wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 


he will be much pleased with the Attaché. He 
travels like a bobolink, and sings his songs in the 
same vein, being evidently too full of gaiety and 
the love of roving to pause for the completion of 
any one of his thousand measures. Candid as a 
boy, if he is tempted to play the mischief, he 
does not hesitate to say so; and it is impossible 
to frown at such a good-natured fellow. Our 
greatest puzzle is to understand how he could 
travel so far, and see (or say) so little. The few 
pages on Morocco relate to a field almost un- 
known, and therefore, of necessity, contain some 
novel observations. The book will supply agree- 
able amusement for the idle hours of a short 
winter afternoon. 


History OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
In France. By Mrs. Marsh, Author of “ Two 
Old Men's Tales,” “Emilia Windham,” §c. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1851. 2 vols., 12mo. 
pp. 633. 

“The object of this unpretending work,” says 
the author, in her preface, “has been to relate a 
domestic story, not to undertake a political his- 
tory ;—to display the virtues, errors, sufferings, 
and experiences, of individual men, rather than 
the affairs of consistories or the intrigues of 
cabinets,—consequent upon the great struggle to 
diffuse the principles of the Reformed Religion in 
France ;” and the object appears to have been 
very happily accomplished. In a style sufficiently 
lucid, and a spirit of marked candour, the author 
introduces us to the private characters of the lead- 
ing men and women of France in the age of 
Condé and Coligny, the ambitious, treacherous, 
and hypocritical Catherine de Medicis, and the 
brave, but cunning and cruel Duke of Guise. 
The horrible scenes of that era are not dwelt 
upon in all their horrible and disgusting detail, 
but a sufficient number of examples of ravage, 
massacre, and torture, are stated to give the 
reader an idea of the “religious” (diabolical) 
spirit of the age, while our sympathies are con- 
tinually enlisted by the current narrative of the 
personal feelings and conduct of the principal 
actors, divested of the vast mass of political and 
polemic matter in which the moral history of 
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those times is so frequently buried. The narra- 
tive in these volumes terminates with the death 
of Charles 1X.; but Mrs. Marsh suggests the pos- 
sibility of a continuation, at some future time, 
down to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
We hope that circumstances may permit her to 
complete her plan:—the work will then be a 
valuable companion for that of De Felice, which 
we noticed in our July number, and which dwells 
at greater length on the religious and political 
view of the subject. 


THe Dewpror. A Tribute of Affection. For 
1852. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo §& Co. 
12mo,. pp. 316. 

This is the first appearance of a competitor in 
the continually-increasing crowd of Annuals 
offered to the American public, at the season of 
greatest festivity. It is “got up” in very neat 
and pretty style, with nine engraved illustrations, 
including the vignette title, and all fully worthy 
of the work. The literary matter is of domestic 
origin, and free from the prevalent sin of literary 
piracy. Among the writers we observe the 
names of some of the most accomplished Ameri- 
can authors. Edith May, Miss Sedgwick, Long- 
fellow, Boker, George Burleigh, and Mrs. Child, 
and many others of equal or nearly equal dis- 
tinction, figure in the list of contributors, and 
give ample security for the value and interest of 
the literary contents. 


Tue Iris: An Illuminated Souvenir, for 1852. 
Edited by John 8. Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Grambo. 8vo. pp. 298. 

This is a highly-illustrated Annual, differing 
widely in appearance from the numbers of the 
same series in former years, its eleven illustra- 
tions being all printed in colours, and presenting, 
chiefly, views of American scenery and Indian 
life, the text being mainly composed of articles 
founded upon aboriginal legends collected by 
Captain Eastman, of the United States Topo- 
graphical Engineers, during a nine years’ resi- 
dence on the Northwest frontier, and wrought 
into song and story by his accomplished lady. 
These cannot fail to interest the American public, 
by their authenticity, at a time when everything 
relating to the fast-fading race whose inheritance 
we have seized becomes hourly more difficult of 
acquisition, and more important in history. Seve- 
ral articles from the pens of other American 
writers of deserved distinction have been super- 
added to these, and some of them are of a high 
order of literary merit. 

Tue MILLER OF OUR VILLAGE, AND SOME OF 
His Touts. With Illustrations. By Uncle Frank, 
Author of “ The Willow Lane Stories.” New York: 
Charles Scribner. 16mo. pp. 174. Another of the 
very pretty books for children, from a well-known 
and popular author of juvenilities. 


QUARTERLIES AND Montutiies.—Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Reprint of Leonard Scott 
& Co. For September. From Wm. B. Zieber. 
The North British Review. Reprint of Leonard 
Scott & Co. New York. From Wm. B. Zieber. 


PAMPHLETS, SERIALS, Novets, &c.— Dictionary 
of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. No. 
39. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 8vo. 
This very valuable work is now, we presume, 
complete, although we have not yet received the 
final number. The alphabet is concluded and 
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the appendix commenced, so that it only remains 
for us to add to our numerous previous notices 
this final recommendation,—that the work contains 
a very large and very concentrated mass of valu- 
able matter in a form well calculated for frequent 
reference. Its own intrinsic merits will secure 
its success.—Reveries of an Old Maid. Embracing 
Important Hints for Young Men. New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport. 12mo. pp. 188. Price 50 
cents. From Wm. B. Zieber. This is a bundle 
of fun, farce, and caricature, with illustrations in 
wood-cut in the extravaganza style. Most works 
of this class uttered in these days of cheap litera- 
ture, so miscalled, cater to a vulgar and often 
vile taste. No such objection exists against this 
volume. Its satire is not low, and is often justly 
pungent. The subjects attacked are the Woman’s 
Rights frenzy, the modern boarding-schools for 
young ladies, and humbug in matrimony and 
science. Some, who will never read anything 
but the humorous may be benefitted by it, and 
all will find occasional home-thrusts of conside- 
rable piquancy in its pages-—-The Girlhood of 
Shakspeare’s Heroines. New York: George P. 
Putnam. 1851. Tales VII. and VIII. From 
Wm. B. Zieber. Containing the characters of 
Catharine and Bianca and Ophelia. This curious 
series we have had frequent occasion to notice in 
former numbers.—-The Ways of Providence: or He 
Doeth all Things Well. By T.S. Arthur. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1851. Ano- 
ther of the series of stories from the collection 
entitled Arthur’s Library for the Household, of 
which we have already taken frequent notice. 
The present series is on a subject that cannot be 
exhausted, and is handled in the practically 
moral manner for which the author is so deser- 
vedly distinguished. 

Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blossoms ; 
or, Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s Portfolio. By Geor- 
gie E. Hulse. New York. Appleton & Co. 
1851. pp. 262. A serial and domestic novel, 
of a decidedly religious tendency ;—a vehicle for 
precept rather than plot, and best adapted, in 
style, to early youth. 


THE EDITORIAL BOW. 


With the present number, our duties, as tem- 
porary editor of this Magazine, are completed, 
and the journal, which we received from the 
hands of Professor Hart in July, we now resign 
into those of John Sartain, Esq., one of the pro- 
prietors. Placed thus between the results of very 
high literary and those of equally high artistic 
control, our labours, during five short months, 
appear in the most disadvantageous though the 
most honourable position; but we feel assured 
that the quality and value of the literary matter 
presented in the pages of the Magazine, have 
not been deteriorated during our brief regency. To 
us the chief pleasure of the service has been 
the epistolary correspondence with some of the 
best minds in the country, originating friendships 
which will long subsist—AlIl letters on business 
of the journal, or the unreturned Prize Articles, 
should be hereafter addressed to Sartain & Co.; 
and with this announcement, we make our last 
official bow to the public, and merge ourself 


once more in the general brotherhood of contri- 
butors. 











ENIGMA. 


THE aisles are thronged ; the vast cathedral aisles 
With solemn, reverent worshippers are thronged. 
The chaunt is heard amid the pealing notes 
Which from the organ swell. The echoes light 
Of holy strains, amid the sombre shades— 

Cast from depending arches—sweetly play, 

And to the ear of faith, seem mingling with 
The harmony of angel choral hymns, 

Sung out in blessing o’er the solemn scene. 


My first is in the sacred place, 
Enshrined in holy state ; 

And sparkles there, the symbol-grace, 
Of drops most consecrate. 

And often holy hands are there; 
And solemn hearts and tearful eyes ; 

And often breathes the holy prayer, 
Whose whispers fill the skies. 
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My second is ancient as the world ; 
To all, its source a mystery ; 

It clothed in form Jehovah’s thought, 
And did unfold Infinity. 


A single letter, but of power to tell,— 
Upon the thundering top of Sinai’s hill,— 
The mind of Him, whose form in storms doth 
dwell, 
Whose finger graved on stone th’ Eternal will. 


| 


My third, with terror, shakes the souls 
Of sailors on the main; 

As fearfully as shakes the reed, 
Upon the grassy plain. 

The waves in mighty billows roll— 
The sturdy oak it bends ; 

As onward hies the fearful blast, 
It howls, and forests rends. 


My first and second and third unite ;— 
A city’s name appears, 

Whose princely mansions rear their towers, 
In ivy bound, long years; 

Where, ‘neath the sunny skies of France— 
Bold chivalry and song 


And mirthful revels, wine and dance, 3 | | 
Life's pleasing charms prolong, RS alla in whe tain lat iets nm Y 
A forest’s arms, of wide embrace, ll re y 


Enfold the home of princely grace. 





ANSWER TO LA PETITE’S ENIGMA 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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BY LE GRANDE, 


In sooth, “ why is he,” I cannot tell 

Thy first; for he answereth no purpose well. 
But this I aver—bhe will cease to be 

In one month after he seeth thee. 


No more will the manly visage flush ; 
No more will the maiden turn with a blush ; 
But joy will be dancing in every face, 
When Benedict takes the BACHELOR’s place. 


What is it thy second, that checks the bird ? | Oh! come to me, maiden, and end the whole, 
What is it that roams with the gipsy herd ; | That weighs like lead on my weary soul! 
That shadows the beauty—the beggar-girl warms, | Mine enemy, come, so fair and good, 
That, priests wear in sunshine, and women in| And bring to an end my BACHELORHOOD. 
storms ? 
VOL, IX. 30 
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COL A DEVANT. 


Fia. 1. Col @ devant; insertings of point de 
plume embroidery, trimmed with wide valen- 
ciennes. 

Fig. 2, Capote-cap of English embroidery, with 
barbes and festoon in open work. 

Fie. 3. Indoor Toilette—Hair in bandeaux, tied 
low behind. Coiffure composed of coques of blue 
taffetas and bunches of velvet ringlets. These 
ornaments are mounted upon springs, by means 
of which they are easily fixed upon the head, 
Redingote of blue silk, with embroiderings and 
stitchings in green grapes and foliage. The cor- 
sage is high behind, and open in front; the open- 
ing is long and narrow. The seams of the back 
are continued upon the basque, but without form- 
ing any fold or plait. The basques are open on 
the right and left, a little in front of the seams. 
The embroiderings extend all round the outline of 
the corsage, being wide at the top, and narrow at 
the bottom. The skirt has an embroidery upon 
the front, which widens at the bottom. The 
sleeves are large, and have only a single seam; 
they are open behind as far as the elbow. The 
chemisette is composed of insertings of lace, with 
a band at the neck and across the middle of the 
chest. The collar is of Brussels lace; upon the 
breast, two laces, one at the right, and the other 
at the left, form an open jabot, which lies a little 
over the edges of the corsage. The collar is ra- 
ther more gathered than the jabot. A gathered 








CAPOTE-CAP. 


lace comes from under the sleeve, and follows 
the edges of the opening, as well as of the bot- 
tom; a second straight sleeve of lace falls below 
the last-mentioned trimming. 

Fia. 4. Home Toilette—Coiffure & la Mainte- 
non. Skirt and coat of light green silk, waistcoat 
d' homme, of white silk. This is the coat and vest 
which has carried the Parisian world of fashion 
by surprise. The collar is of gathered lace, and 
descends in the opening of the waistcoat, forming 
ruffles ; the undersleeves are pagodas of lace with 
large dents. The coat or corsage fits close to the 
figure; it is sewn to the waistcoat at the seams 
under the arms and upon the shoulders. It is 
high behind, rounded well over the breast, and 
open wide at the bottom, in such manner as to 
stand clear of the waist; it returns upon the hip, 
and is there raised by a basquine. The sleeves 
are rather short, large at the base, and are finished 
with cuffs. The edges of the corsage, of the 
basque, and of the cuffs are cut out in festoons, 
with silk embroidery, and a detached embroidery 
follows the undulations of the festooning. The 
front of the jupe is embroidered from top to bot- 
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INDOOR TOILETTE, 


tom with a garland tallying with that of the cor- 
sage. The jupe is plaited at the waist, the plaits 
being very hollow at their rise, but lying flat 
over the hips, so as to restore all the width to- 
ward the base. 

Fig. 5. Bridal Costume—Tarlatane robe _ bor- 
dered with a fontange of taffetas riband. Upon 
the skirt are three hemmed flounces of tarlatane, 
bordered with English or Malines lace, half the 
width of the flounce; the basque and the trim- 
mings of the corsage and sleeves are of the same 
kind of lace. The undersleeves are of tarlatane. 
Coiffure, a long veil of plain tulle, falling nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt, and a garland of white 
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HOME TOILETTE. 


the great features being the funnel-shaped sleeves, 
rather short, the corsage high behind and open 
in front, and the beautiful rich undersleeves. 
Basques, or small skirts to the corsages, also con- 
tinue to prevail, and even to increase in favour. 
These general features being decided and fixed, 
there are, however, a number of minor modifi- 
cations introduced by various circumstances, such 
as the weather, caprice, &c. Corsages open in 
front, instead of closing about midway toward 
the waist, now show the chemisette or fichu even 
to the belt, the edges being connected sometimes 
by three neeuds of silk or velvet riband, and often 
by little bands with buckles of steel or of gold. 
The materials generally preferred for the waist- 


| coats d’homme, are marseilles, nankin, and above 





all, white silk ; some of the latter are embroidered 
with little bouquets of coloured flowers. The 
toilette of young girls is such, that we may almost 
say, if we except the pantalets, they appear as 
their mammas in miniature; they wear everything 
that is the order of the day: the robe with 
flounces, the basquine, the mantelet, the caraco, 
the drawn bonnet, &c. Before we close, we 
must say a few words of a branch of the toilette 


| which affords much room for the exercise of good 


taste; we allude to jewelry and trinkets. Al- 
though the mode in these matters is not at all 


flowers and green foliage, paquerettes, and lily of | despotic, but allows much freedom of play to in- 


the valley. 


dividual fancy, still there are certain main fea- 


GENERAL RemMARKS.—The form of dresses re- | tures to which all must adhere when generally 


mains with but little change; for even the new 
waistcoat may be considered as a species of fichu, 





adopted. Chatelaines, for instance, are now com- 
pletely abandoned, and replaced by waistcoat- 
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Fie. 5. 


BRIDAL COSTUME, 


chains, worn en Leontine, that is, attached end to 
end to the belt, the middle forming a wreath. 
The show-pieces are ornamented with enamel- 
ling, and better still, with precious stones upon 
the reverse. Brooches are very splendid, bearing 
fine cameos, and enriched with a profusion of 
brilhants; a head, for example, with a hair-net 
of diamonds. LEar-rings are composed of large 
buttons of any kind of stone, without pendants, 





and in diameter about half an inch. Bracelets 
are generally of enamel ncuds, sparkling with 
fine stones. The introduction of waistcoats into 
ladies’ toilette, has given birth to a new bijou, the 
waistcoat button, of which the variety is already 
great and luxuriant; they are of onyx, of jasper. 
of fine pearl, and diamonds. Some ladies of 
fashion have sought to resuscitate the neck-chain, 
but without success. 
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UMMINGS’ PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, INDEPENDENT ON ALL SUBJECTS. 








The Publisher has the pleasure of announcing the continued success of the PHILADELPHIA BULLE- 
IN, which is universally acknowledged to furnish more and better Reading matter for ONE DOLLAR A 
EAR, than is given in any of the Two-Dollar Weeklies in the Union. 


TSaESB BOTTORTALGS 
mAre upon all the leading topics of discussion before the world, which are treated in a dignified manner, 
holly unbiassed by partisan or sectional prejudices. 


THE EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Min the hands of accomplished and experienced writers in the principal capitals of the Old World. 


CHOICE TALBS, | 


By the best English and American writers, are given in each Number. 


POETRY, LITERARY SELECTIONS, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, AND MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 


\re presented, carefully chosen from the best sources. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS WORLD 


lay rely upon having nothing offensive to their feelings ever offered in our columns. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Js in the hands of a competent and experienced Practical Farmer. 


THE LATEST NEWS, 
By mail and telegraph, from all parts of the Old and New World, is presented in detail in each Number. 


TERMS. 


The subscription price of Cummings’ Philadelphia Bulletin is 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE 


CLUBS WILL BE FURNISHED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 
*. 


One copy, : : ‘ . $100 Twenty-seven copies, . . $20 00 
Six copies, . ‘ . 5 00 | Thirty-five copies, . ; ‘ 25 00 
Thirteen copies, _. 10 00 | Fifty copies, . ; . ; 35 00 
Twenty copies, : , ;, 15 00 | One hundred copies, , 68 00 






These prices are such as to place a first-rate newspaper within the means of EVERY FAMILY IN 
HE UNITED STATES, 


The Daily “ Evening Bulletin” is published every Afternoon (Sundays excepted), at $6 per annum. 
The Semi-weekly Bulletin is published every Wednesday and Saturday, at $3 per annum, for a Single 
copy; $5 for Two copies; and $8 for Four copies. 

ADDRESS, POST PAID, 
ALEXANDER CUMMINGS, 


No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





The December Number for 1851 of Sartain’s Magazine will be 


A GREAT HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


It will also furnish some idea of the contemplated improvements for 1852. As but a limited number of copies beyond the regular 
edition will be printed, Agents should send in their orders early. 


i> Look out for the December Number. — {I 
Single copies of this extraordinary Number only 25 cents. Five copies for One Dollar. 








SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1852. 
UNRIVALLED IN BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE. 


Eighty Pages of Reading Matter in each Number, being Sixteen Pages of additional Reading over 
and above the usual quantity given in the $3 Magazines. : 


The Proprietors of this popular Periodical, encouraged to new exertions by the marked approbation bestowed on their previous 
efforts, have made such arrahgements for the ensuing year, as will still better entitle their Magazine to the position already assigned 
it by the American Press, in the 


FRONT RANK OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Publishers have determined to spare no expense in imparting the most decided superiority to their Magazine, and without 
intended disparagement to similar enterprises, they now fearlessly challenge competition, with proud confidence in the result. 


THE SERIES OF PRIZE ARTICLES, 


commenced in the July Number, and for which the sum of 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


was paid, will be continued in the next Volume. The Publishers are desirous that SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE should be peculiarly 
distinguished as a repository for 


THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS OF AMERICAN GENIUS. 


As a guarantee for the future, they need only-refer to the list of writers, well known in the world of letters, whose contributions 
have given value to the preceding volumes. , 

To become the acknowledged favourite of an intelligent community, and to obtain and preserve a high tone of character for this 
periodical, it is considered necessary to exercise a critical supervision over ail articles offered four publication. The name appended 
shall in no case be regarded as sufficient proof of excellence, but all manuscripts will be carefully read and impartially judged ; thus 
affording young authors of talent, struggling for reputation, an equal chance with those whose claims are already established. 

A Monthly Record will be furnished of the most interesting passing events, appertaining to Literature, Science or Art, in both 
hemispheres: also, Biographical Notices of eminent persons lately deceased. The Reviews of new books shall be full and impartial, 
Among other novel attractions, we promise our subscribers 


A HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, 


to consist of facetie of every description, either original or translated from the best foreign sources. The engravings illustrating 
these “good things” will be invariably of a superior description, after the designs of such eminent artists as SCHL MOLZE, STAUBER, 
GAVARNI, POCCI or JOHANNOT. It is frequently the reproach of wit and humour, that it assumes too broad a character, but we 


faithfully pledge our readers thut nothing shall have a place in “PUCK’S PORTFOLIO,” that could possibly prove exceptionable to 
the most delicate mind. 


NEW REBUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


designed and engraved expressly for this work, will be published monthly, and the original Poetical and Pictorial Enigmas, that 
have proved so popular, will be continued. 


TRAE SUPERS ENTSELLISANBWENTS 


in preparation for the coming volume, alone exceed in value the price of a year’s subscription. They consist of plates executed with 
the utmost care and skill, by the best Artists, from pictures of unquestionable merit; and will include faithful transcripts of ORI 
GINAL PICTURES BY EMINENT AMERICAN PAINTERS. In addition to the line Engravings on Steel, and the 


MEZZOTINTO PLATES BY SARTAIN, 


there will be numerous Wood Engravings of superior beauty, embracing a series of 


PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, 


to accompany the Biographical Sketches. Characteristic cuts of large size, from the finest COMPOSITIONS OF THE BEST PAINT- 
ERS OF EUROPE, are already prepared. The taste and usefulness of the work will be further enhanced by original designs for 


COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE, 
to be furnished monthly. by the talented Architect and Artist, T. WADSKIER, ESQ. 


THES LADIES’ DSPARTMNSENT 


will contain the most prompt issue of the latest Fashions, Patterns for Embroidery, Crochet Work, &c. &c., together with descrip- 
tions of kindred suljects appropriate to this Division. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF POPULAR MUSIC 


continued as heretofore. Each Department of the Magazine will be in charge of a competent Superintendent, the whole under the 
editorial supervision of JOHN SARTAIN. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 


Each Number of the Magazine now contains Eighty pages, printed solid, in new and »deautiful type, which is 
Equivalent to One Hundred and Four Pages of the First Volumes. 


With this increase of reading matter, the postage under the old law would have been eight cents per number on all distances. By 
the new law, which went into operation in July, the POSTAGE ON THIS MAGAZINE IS GREATLY REDUCED. When paid 
quarterly in advance it is now as follows: Under 500 miles, 2} cents; over 500 miles, 5 cents. 


TERMS FOR 1852, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. One copy two years, $5. Five copies one year, $10. 
Ten copies one year $20, and an extra copy to the person sending a Club of Ten. Single Numbers 25 cts. 


te Small Notes of the different States received at par. Club Subscriptions sent to different Post Offices. 1 
Address JOHN SARTAIN & Co., Philadelphia 
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